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OUR CRYSTAL PALACE. 


| go of the most fruitful days that we 
passed in London, not long since, was 
a day of remarkable contrasts. The morn- 
ing we spent amid the memorials of 
Westminster Abbey, and the afternoon in 
the aisles of the @rystal Palace. Thus, 
the past and the present, in two of their 
most significant emblems, were before us, 
and we have no desire ever to forget, 
though we may never be able to describe, 
the trains of thought which they sug- 
gested. 

Westminster Abbey was black with 
the stains of time: its pavements were 
worn with many footfalls: the dust of 
ages covered its heavy walls, and lay 
thick upon the roofs; and it rose amid the 
green trees and the garish modern build- 
ings like some huge spectre of a former 
day, sullen and gloomy with the remem- 
brance of glories that had passed away. 
In the interior, the tombs of poets, war- 
riors and statesmen filled the melancholy 
chapels; the banners ofa perished nobility, 
once the pride of England, hung waveless 
in the air; and our thoughts, as we 
walked among them, were dark, solemn, 
and sorrowful. The generations of a 
thousand years had come and gone since 
its foundations were laid; it had seen the 


vast and innumerable changes of English - 


civilization,—its battles, its successes, its 
agonies, its intrigues, its toil, its splendors, 
its woes,—and now, of all the busy workers 
in those scenes only the marble effigies, or 
the dust of their coffins, remained. A 
weight of melancholy fell from the h 
therefore, when the musing visitor ret 

his steps to the fresh and open air. 

But the Crystal Palace, to which a few 
minutes’ walk brought us—light, graceful 
and transparent, seemed rather like an 
exhalation of the dawn, than a build- 
ing made with hands. It looked not at 
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first as of the earth, earthy—but as of 
the air, ethereal—only separated from it 
by the thinnest film of materiality—and 
yet, on a closer view, it was found sub- 
stantial, vast, and endurable. Buoyant 
as a bubble in its appearance, it needed 
only to be touched, to awaken the pro- 
foundest convictions of its reality and 
strength. Those firm iron pillars, and 
those compact and riveted joints, binding 
and supporting its immeasurable 

of glass, were the marriage of power with 
beauty, and more than any other structure 
that we ever saw, impressed us with a 
sense of man’s infinite ingenuity. It is. 
easy to understand how the massive stone: 
cathedrals of the old world have been 
laboriously reared by the toils of many 
generations of people, but there was some- 
thing that struck one as miraculous, in 
the mighty of glass—as if the 
fairies and giants 4p yeaa to 
surpass the greatest work of man,—and 
to present him an edifice which should be 
as delicate as the web of the spider, when 
morning hangs it with dew, and yet as 
massive as the caves where the Cyclops 
forged the bolts of Zeus. 

The Crystal Palace was the first origi- 
nal piece of architecture in modern times. 
It was new alike in its materials, and in 
its mode and style of construction, as well 
as in the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. The accomplished architect who 
revealed it to the world, did not borrow 
his idea from the tombs of Egypt, nor the 
palaces of Assyria, nor the temples of 
Greece, nor the amphitheatres of Rome, 
nor the mosques of Constantinople, nor 
the pagodas of China, nor the cathedrals 
of Germany. It was not fashioned ac- 


crane.) eg te were meee 
classic art: it did not. like the wretched 
imitators, who designed the new Houses of 
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Parliament and the Smithsonian Institute, 
seek to appropriate a structure of the 
fifteenth century to the uses of the nine- 
teenth: but, though of a length greater 
than that of any building that had been 
before attempted, and covering a larger 
area than the Karnac, the Pyramids, or 
St. Peter’s—it was entirely novel, because 
perfectly adapted to itsends. Mr. Ruskin, 
a writer of great penetration and learning, 
had just demonstrated that nothing in 
which iron was largely used, nothing 
which was the work of machinery and not 
of the direct manipulation of man, could 
be properly called architecture, when Pax- 
ton, the gardener, reared in the centre of 
Hyde Park this cosmopolitan castle of in- 
dustry, made of molten sand and cast iron, 
to refute and put to shame the pedantry of 
the schools. It was not “architectural,” 
—oh no! but all the world admired the 
perfect symmetry of its proportions, its 
graceful outlines, its brilliant effect, its 
imposing grandeur, and its incomparable 
fitness. 

But the chief glory of the Crystal Pal- 
ace was the object for which it had been 
erected—an exhibition of the work of 
the world. It invited out of all nations, 
the men of cunning hand and wonderful 
skill, to bring their products together, and 
to show the heights and the depths to 
which their practical arts had been car- 
ried. It said to mankind, let us take an 
inventory of the great and useful things 
that we have achieved; let us see how 
far humanity has advanced in the con- 
quest of nature; what means it has for 
bringing the treasures of the earth from 
its dark bowels; by what processes it 
chains the elements; how it converts the 
stone, and the metal, and the tough fibre 
of plants, into shelter, and food, and cloth- 
ing ; how it fashions the coarse wool of ani- 
mals into fabrics of exquisite beauty ; how 
it moulds the flexible steel into keen and 
polished blades ;—in short, how it extorts 
its secrets from every department of na- 
ture, giving will and animation to dumb 
material things, trampling upon the might 
of the seas, annihilating space, and steal- 
ing the very rainbow of Heaven, to spread 
its brilliant and glorious colors over all. 

The first of May, 1851, then, which saw 
the consecration of the Crystal Palace, 
saw also the apotheosis of labor. The 
mighty multitude of all tongues and cos- 
tumes, which it brought together,—with 
its gay embroidery of queens, princes, and 
nobles,—were gathered to celebrate the in- 
auguration of Art. There had been be- 
fore in the history of our race, other vast 
assemblages of men, but never before an 
assemblage like that! In all the pomp 
and variety of oriental processions, of 
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Grecian festivals, of Roman gladiatorial 
shows, of German imperial coronations, of 
medizval tournaments, or Fields of the 
Cloth of Gold, or Vienna Congresses ; 
there was none to compare in dignity, gran- 
deur and signi with the opening 
of the World’s Fair. For they but signal- 
ized the triumph of individuals, the prow- 
ess of warriors, the pride and selfishness of 
despots, the barbaric splendors of a court ; 
while this was a palace reared in the inter- 
ests of all Humanity, a solemn and mag- 
nificent recognition of the supremacy of the 
People, a universal homage to the utility, 
the excellence, and the power of industry, 
skill, and genius. Well might the Queen 
of the most civilized of European nations 
be proud of the task of initiating the dis- 
play, and well might the Church, through 
its most honored prelates, commend it, in 
earnest prayer, to the smiles and bless- 
ings of God. 

It is very natural that the success of 
the Great Exhibition should beget a num- 
ber of minor repetitions, that Ireland, 
France, and the United States should be 
stimulated by it into a distant rivalry, 
and that the great fact of the practicability 
of these cosmopolitan reunions should 
grow into an almost annual occurrence. 
For, though the London Exposition was 
complete in itself,—which completeness, 
by the way, was one of its most remark- 
able traits,—there is no reason to be found 
in its immense superiority and perfection, 
why similar expositions should not be at- 
tempted ona less imposing scale. Because 
the wondrous Agave Americana blooms 
but once in a hundred years, shall: we dis- 
courage the blossoms that ornament our 
hedges every spring, or the thousand 
flowers that wave so gracefully in the 
summer fields ? 

Our own “ Association for the Exhibi- 
tion of the Industry of all Nations,” in 
New-York, deserves, then, the kindest 
regards of the public, and in devoting a 
few pages to the history of its rise and 
progress, and to the thoughts which the 
Fair now open supplies, we conceive that 
we are lending our aid to an enterprise of 
great promise and general good. 

This project was begun as a private 
speculation, and has thus far been con- 
ducted by private hands ; but it has re- 
ceived such direct and ample countenance 
from the governments of both the State 
and Nation, and is so largely accepted by 
public opinion, that it may now be treated 
as a public work, one in which the honor 
and pride of the whole community are con- 
cerned, and which, as a failure or a suc- 
cess, will reflect disgrace or credit upon 
the American people. At the same time 


it should not be forgotten, in any estimate 
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that may be formed of its results, that 
the private nature of its origin has thrown 
peculiar difficulties in the way of its 

gress, has not always attracted to it the 
confidence which any work undertaken 
by the government is apt to receive, and 
has excited local and personal jealousies 
which a State enterprise never awakens. 
By these considerations, therefore, the 
discredit of a failure is lessened, while the 
merit of a clear success is enhanced. 

It was on the 11th of March, 1852, that 
the State of New-York granted a charter 
to the company of gentlemen who had 
taken this matter in hand. They were 
empowered to purchase and occupy their 
real estate, to erect their building, to in- 
vite the competition of nations, to award 
prizes, and to do whatever else was essen- 
tial to the execution of their main design. 
Some little opposition had to be encoun- 
tered in the outset, but on the 17th of the 
same month, the body was organized by 
the appointnfent of THropore SepGwick 
as President, and WiLt1am WHETTEN as 
Secretary. A circular of the objects of 
the company was immediately issued, ac- 
companied by a call for subscriptions to 
the stock, and, though the investments 
of capital were gradual, the shares rose 
very soon to nearly double their original 
value. The Federal Government was in- 
duced to lend its co-operation and support, 
so far as it could consistently with the 
limits of its functions; the municipal 
authorities expressed a warm interest in 
the scheme, and the agents of the foreign 
powers were liberal in their exertions to 
procure the favorable reception of the 
cabinets and people of Europe. But that 
pores, which, in the United States, is per- 

aps more influential than any other, the 
public Press, lent its instant and earnest 
aid to the work, and thus all the auspices 
were rendered unusually propitious. 

The city government having granted 
the site of Reservoir Square, to the uses of 
the Association, steps were immediately 
taken to procure an adequate plan for the 
building. But here the most serious dif- 
ficulties were met. It was desirable, in- 
deed peremptory, that the structure should 
be one of combined glass and iron: but 
iron construction on a large scale, had 
never yet been attempted in the United 
States. The problem for the architects, 
therefore, was, considering the nature of 
the ground, the material to be used, and 
the purpose sought, to contrive an edifice 
which should answer every condition. 
Sir JoserH Paxton, the pioneer of the 
modern art, furnished a design of singular 
beauty, but it was unsuited to the locality ; 
the late and much lamented Down1ne 
offered another of remarkable ingenuity, 
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but the materials to be employed on it 
had bee: precluded by the grant from the 
city ; Mr. Eroirrz, Mr. Bocarpvus, Mr. 
Apvams, all skilful and competent men, 
resented others; yet the choice of the | 
Board, after mature consideration, fell 
upon a sketch submitted by Messrs. 
CarsTENsEN and GiLDERMEISTER, and we 
think no one, after looking at the finished 
structure, will regret the selection of the 
committee. It seems to — every 
uisite, is strong, spacious, grace- 
fai and tare on ft ite credit both to the 
original designers and to the workmen by 
whom it has been executed. 

Tn its general ap as well as the 
materials employed, the building resembles 
the Crystal Palace of Hyde Park, but in 
the details of its construction it departs 
sufficiently from its prototype to make it 
quite a new and interesting object. Its 
motiv, as the Germans would say, is that 
of a Greek cross, surmounted by a dome 
at the intersection. The length of each 
diameter of the cross, according to the 
official description, is 365 feet 5 inches, 
and the width of its arms is 149 feet 5 
i In length, therefore, it corre- 
sponds, undesignedly we presume, with 
the number of days in the wryi just as 
the English palace corresponded in length 
with the number of years of the Christian 
era. But, although the form is that of 
the cross, the outline of the ground plan 
is more nearly a regular octagon. By 
ingeniously filling up the triangular inter- 
vals between the arms of the cross, with 
a lean-to of one. story, 24 feet in height, 
the space of the floors has been greatl 
enlarged, and the most available use made 
of almost every inch of the site. The 
slight architectural defect, which this 
arrangement occasions, in diminishing the 
perspective of the interior, is amply com- 
pensated by the substantial advantage of 
more room. 

The slender but graceful columns of the 
interior divide it into two principal naves, 
each 41 feet and 5 inches wide, leaving at 
the centre, just under the magnificent 
dome, a noble octagonal space, 100 feet in 
diameter, which is appropriately occupied 
by the colossal equestrian statue of 
Washington, by the Baron Marochetti, 
while the sides of the octagon are devoted 
to the Amazon of Professor Kiss, and 
other grand pieces of statuary. But the 
columns still further divide the aisles and 
the triangular intervals into squares and 
half-square compartments, of 27 feet each 
on the side, whilst the aisles themselves 
are covered with galleries of their own 
width, to which a multitude of broad 
stairs conduct the visitor. The naves are 
carried above the roofs of the galleries to 
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admit light, and are spanned by 16 semi- 
circular arches of cast iron, 40 feet 9 
inches in diameter, and placed at a dis- 
tance of 27 feet from each other. Our 
: practical readers will take an interest in 
these additional statistics of the struc- 
ture :— 

The number of cast-iron columns upon 
the ground floor is 190; they are 21 feet 
high above the floor, octagonal, and 8 
inches in diameter; the thickness of the 
sides varies from half an inch to one inch. 
The cast-iron girders, 3 feet wide, of which 
the longest are 26 feet and 4 inches, and 
those of wrought-iron, 40 feet and 9 inches 
long, are indicated by the dotted lines. 
The first tier of girders sustain the floors 
of the galleries, and brace the structure 
in all directions. They are united to the 
columns by connecting pieces 3 feet 4 
inches high, which have the same octago- 
nal shape as the columns, and flanges and 
lugs to be bolted together. The number 
of girders in the first tier is 252. The 
second story contains 148 columns, 17 
feet and 7 inches high, which rest on 
those below them, and have the same 
o--. They receive a second series of 
girders numbering 160, which support the 
roofs of the aisles. They also receive the 
semicircular arches of the naves. All 
the roofs are supported upon arches or 
upon girders, by means of wrought-iron 
inverted trusses which receive the angle- 
iron purlins of the rafters: the latter are 
made of strips of wood inclosed between 
iron sides. roofs are uniformly con- 
structed of boards matched together, and 
covered with tin. 

The dome, noble and beautiful in its 
seep is the chief architectural 

ure of the building. Its diameter is 
100 feet, and its height to the springing 
line is nearly 70 feet, and to ‘the crown 
of the arch 123 feet. It is the largest, as 
well as almost the only dome hitherto 
erected in the United States. To our un- 
travelled countrymen it may be an in- 
structive example of the beauty and fine 
architectural effect of which this structure 
is capable, although its dimensions are 
trivial when compared with the majestic 
domes of the Pantheon or St. Peter’s, or 
those other wonderfnl erections of classic 
and medizval times when architecture 
was a passion, and united with religious 
enthusiasm to produce the triumphs of 
the art. The dome is supported by 24 
columns, which rise beyond the second 
story, and to a height of 62 feet above the 
principal floor. The system of wrought- 
iron trusses which connects them together 
at the top, and is supported by them 
forms two concentric polygons, each of 16 
sides. They receive a cast-iron bed-plate 
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to which the cast-iron shoes for the ribs 
of the dome are bolted. The latter are 32 
in number. They are constructed of two 
curves of double angle-iron, securely con- 
nected together by trellis-work. The re- 
quisite steadiness is secured by tie-rods, 
which brace them both vertically and 
horizontally. At the top, the ribs are 
bolted to a horizontal ring of wrought and 
cast iron, which has a diameter of 20 feet 
in the clear, and is surmounted by the 
lantern. As in the other roofs of the 
building, the dome is cased with matched 
deal and tin sheathing. Light is communi- 
cated to the interior through the lantern, 
and also in part from the sides, which are 
pierced for 32 ornamental windows. These 
should have been glazed with stained 
glass, representing the arms of the Union 
and its several States; they would have 
formed no inconsiderable part of the inte- 
rior decoration. 

The external walls of the, building are 
constructed of cast-iron framing and panel 
work, into which are inserted the sashes 
of the windows and the louvers for venti- 
lation. The glass is one-eighth of an 
inch thiek, and was manufactured at the 
Jackson Glass Works, N. Y., and after- 
wards enamelled by Cooper & Belcher, of 
Camptown, N. J. The enamel, with 
which the whole of it is covered, is laid 
upon the glass with a brush, and after 
drying, is subjected to the intense heat 
of a kiln, by which the coating is vitri- 
fied, and rendered as durable as the glass 
itself. It produces an effect similar. to 
that of ground glass, being translucent, 
but not transparent. The sun’s rays, dif- 
fused by passing through it, yield an 
agreeable light, and are deprived of that 
intensity of heat and glare which belong 
to them in this climate. In the absence 
of a similar precaution in the Crystal Pa- 
lace of Hyde Park, whose roofs as well 
as walls were inclosed with transparent 
glass, it was found necessary to cover the 
interior of the building with canvas. 

At each angle of the building there is 
an octagonal tower, 8 feet in diameter 
and 76 feet in height. They contain 
winding stairways, which lead to the 
galleries and roofs, and are intended for 
the use of the officers and employees of 
the Association. The flooring of the gal- 
leries is made of closely matched planks, 
while those forming the floor of the first 
story are separated by narrow intervals, 
in the same manner and for the same 
purpose as in the London building. Over 
each of the principal entrance halls, the 
galleries, open upon balconies, which af- 
ford ample space for placing flowers, vases, 
and statues for decoration. Above the 
balconies, the ends of the naves are adorn- 
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ed with large fan-lights, corresponding to 
the semicircular arches within. yy de 
side of the entrances there are ticket 
offices, and, adjacent to them, rooms are 
provided for the officers of the Associa- 
tion, telegraph, &c. 

The rapid and unexpected increase of 
the applications of exhibitors induced the 
Association to erect a large addition to 
the building already described. It con- 
sists of two parts, of one and two stories 
respectively, and occupies the entire space 
between the main building and the Reser- 
voir. Its le is 451 feet and 5 inches, 
and its extreme width is 75 feet. It is 
designed for the reception of machinery in 
motion, the cabinets of mining and mine- 
ralogy, and the refreshment rooms with 
their necessary offices. The second story, 
which is 21 feet wide, and extends the 
whole length, is entirely devoted to the 
exhibition of pictures and statuary. It is 
lighted from a sky-light, 419 feet long, 
and 8 feet and 6 inches wide. 

Tue Decorations of the building were 
intrusted to Henry GReEenovcH, Esq., 
of Cambridge, brother of the iamented 
sculptor of the same name. Mr. Green- 
ough has made Art his study, and, in its 
pursuit, has resided long in Italy. As he 
has promised to unfold the general prin- 
ciples and details of his present work in 
an essay to be published in an early num- 
ber of the Illustrated Recorp, we will 
state at present only a few facts. 

The leading idea in the plan of decora- 
tion has been to bring out the beautiful 
construction of the building—to decorate 
construction rather than to construct de- 
coration. To do this, and at the same 
time to preserve a general harmony of 
effect, gave Mr. Greenough ample op- 
portunity to display his knowledge of 
the resources of his art. The result is 
surprisingly beautiful. The decoration 
was commenced only on the 27th of 
April, as soon as the progress of the 
construction would permit. The colors 
employed on the exterior and interior are 
mixed in oil, the base being the white 
lead manufactured by the Belleville Co. 
The exterior presents the appearance of a 
building constructed of a brilliant bronze, 
of which, ail the purely ornamental parts 
are of gold. 

The interior has a prevailing tone of 
buff or rich cream-color, which is given to 
all the cast-iron constructive work. This 
color is relieved by a moderate and judi- 
cious use of the three positive colors, red, 
blue, and yellow, in their several tints of 
vermilion, garnet, sky-blue and orange, 
(certain parts of the ornamental work 
being gilt), to accord with this arrange- 


ment of colors employed in the decora-- 


tion of the ceilings. The only exceptions 
to the use of oil colors are the ceiling 

the American lean-to and the dome ; these 
decorations are executed on canvas, and 
attached to the roof covering these parts. 
The effect of the interior of the dome is 
superb. The rays from a golden sun, at 
the centre, descend between the latticed 
ribs into a soft heaven an a i 

The building is supplied wi 
water in every The gas is dau 
for the use of the police in protecting the 
property by night, but is so arranged, 
that, should it deemed expedient to 
open the building in the evenings, there 
will be ample light. The water is acces- 
sible at numerous points, which are provi- 
ded with conveniences for drinking, and also 
for the attachment of hose in case of fire. 

The whole quantity of iron employed 
in the construction amounts to 1, 
tons ; of which 300 tons are wrought, and 
1,500 tons cast-iron. The pooped of 
glass is 15,000 panes, or 55, square 
feet. The quantity of wood used amounts 
to 750,000 feet, board measure. 

Such is the building—inferior to the ori- 
ginal Crystal Palace in size and imposing 
effect, but superior to it, all confess, in light 
and graceful proportions. A capital mis- 
take was made by the Directors in ac- 
cepting Reservoir Square as the locality, 
because its nearness to the massive granite 
walls of the Reservoir dwarf and crush 
its fine dimensions, and because the un- 
appropriated neighborhood has allowed of 
the erection, in the immediate vicinity, of 
a multitude of mammoth shanties,—but 
in spite of these drawbacks, no one can 
approach the edifice, and, especially can 
no one enter it, without a feeling of strong 
and grateful pride in the skill and enter- 
prise by which it has been built. We 
confess that, in the outset, our own senti- 
ment in regard to the plan was one, not 
entirely of incredulity, but yet of doubt 
and semi-distrust. We knew the energy 
of our men of capital ; we were aware, too, 
of the skill of our mechanics; but we 
were not ignorant, at the same time, of 
the thoughtless and characteristic haste 
with which we are apt to run into new 
schemes, and to undertake what it is be- 
yond our capacity to accomplish. When 


Q 


it became certain, therefore, that the time 


for the exhibition must be postponed, we 
almost regretted that another year had 
not been set apart for the laborious duties 
of preparation. But when, at last, the 
proper hour came, when we saw the 
stately columns planted, and the ny Sa 
walls made fast, and the mighty 

suspended, our hearts broke forth in 
spontaneous gushes of gratulation and 
delight. Our exveetations had been more 
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than surpassed, and we experienced a 
pang of shame that we had ever indulged 
even a temporary doubt of the energies 
and talent of our countrymen. 

At the time we are compelled to write, 
the contributions to the Fair have not 
been finally arranged, so that we must 
postpone to a future omnes Ma criti- 
cisms or comparisons that the display may 
suggest. But we have seen enough of it 
to warrant us in expressing our high 
admiration of its variety and excellence. 
All the leading nations of the world are 
munificently represented. The mother- 
country,—for such we are ever proud to 
call England,—animated by the example 
of her illustrious Queen and Prince, has 
been generous in her offerings of the solid 
wares of Manchester, Birmingham and 
Leeds, which have long given her the 
first position in the industrial world; 
France, who s her in elaborate 

ign and exquisite finish, pum her 
Gobelin tapestries, her beautiful porcelain 
of Sévres, her — jewelry and her 
unequalled silks; Belgium and Germany 
are scarcely behind in the display of ele- 
gant fabrics; Turkey still maintains her 
supremacy in those liarly rich and 

icate textures which have made the 
works of the oriental looms and hands a 
— throughout the earth; while 
taly, retaining her ancient devotion to the 
fine arts, has almost filled the building 
with the splendors of sculpture and paint- 
ing. Of deep things, however, we intend 
to speak hereafter in detail. 

Yet we cannot dismiss the topic without 
ignifying our astonishment at the extent, 
diversity, and general merit of the Fine 
Arts department, in which we think the 
present almost equals the great model 
exhibition of London. Besides the gigantic 
statue of Washi by Marochetti, and 
the famous Amazon of Kiss, and the Web- 
ster of Carew, every niche and corner of 
the edifice have their appropriate marble 
complement. Venuses, Dianas, Joves, 
Cupids, Psyches and Apollos are strewn 
every where with true Italian profusion, 
and lend a graceful aid to the more prac- 
tical contributions. Nor are the paintings 
of both ancient and modern schools scat- 
tered with a more sparing hand. From 
the “Head of an Angel,” by Raphael to 
the full-length portrait of “ His Majesty 
Victor Emanuel II.” there are many 
admirable specimens of the genius of 
Italy—only rivalled in number, if not in 
worth, by the contributions of the Dussel- 
dorf school, where sixty-two eminent ex- 
amples of their style constitute a leading 
attraction. 


Ou makes n i 
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Arts, and willingly allows the foreigner to 
carry off the honors of the exhibition in 
this kind ; but in the different spheres of 
the practical and useful, she may hold up 
her head among the worthiest, proud of 
the attainments she has made during the 
bfief period of her existence. Deficient in 
some respects in originality of design, as 
well as completeness of finish, there is yet, 
in others, a degree of perfection that strikes 
us with surprise. In agricultural im- 
plements, in many kinds of machinery, 
and in cabinet and other wood-work, our 
working-men manifest an ingenuity and 
skill that will amaze those who have not 
before observed their products. 

But, without dwelling upon any com- 
parisons now, let us remark that what- 
ever may be the ultimate judgment as to 
our achievements in ornamental art, it.is 
obvious that in all shows of this kind we 
appear at a disadvantage. We do so, for 
the reason, that the industry which best 
illustrates our national life, which is best 
fitted to declare what we have done, and 
what we are, is on a too gigantic scale to 
appear even in a crystal palace. It can- 
not be crowded into a glass case, nor put 
up ina bandbox. Yachts like the North 
Star, steamboats like the Francis Skiddy, 
clipper ships like the Flying Cloud, hotels 
like the St. Nicholas, canals like the Erie, 
the thirteen thousand miles of railroad, 
the endless reaches of the electric tele- 
graph, these are the objects to which our 

ractical talent has been heretofore main- 
y directed, and cannot be shown in Ex- 
positions, and will not, of course, be ap- 
preciated in models. No; the stranger 


‘ who would learn the nature and value of 


our industry, must count the number of 
acres that have been redeemed from the 
wilderness in sixty years, the bushels of 
grain that are rea from them, the 
cities and towns that have been built 
upon them, the vast highways that con- 
nect them, the steam marine that furrows 
the rivers, the lakes, and the oceans, the 
children that have been educated, and the 
hosts of starving emigrants that have 
been fed and clothed and made rich! 
Let him take his position on a spur of the 
Alleghanies, and sweep with the telescope 
of his fancy the populous plains that 
stretch from the Atlantic to the Missis- 
sippi; let him mark how towns are rising 
every where, as if they rose by thought 
and not by careful human hands ; let 
him see every stream crowded with ves- 
sels, and every distant shore bearing the 
footmarks of our commerce ; let him be- 
hold the measureless fields rich with har- 
vests, and the cattle on a thousand hills, 
and the smoke of engines curling above 
every hamlet ; and then as he reflects 
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that it is almost within the memory of 
man when a trackless forest covered the 
continent, and only savage men and savage 
beasts enjoyed the prodigal bounties of 
nature, he will get some: adequate idea 
of what American industry and American 
energy have achieved. 

At the same time let us add, that we have 
no thought of depreciating, by this strain 
of remark, our successes in the more elé- 
gant and decorative departments of Art; 
much less have we any desire to question 
the utility of such exhibitions as those of 
the Crystal Palace. On the contrary, we 
have a confidence that all Americans will 
look with grateful pride to the evidences 
of progress which this display furnishes, 
while we anticipate other lasting and ex- 
tensive benefits from the event. Could 
our men of enterprise travel abroad for 
years, or be sent to the workshops of the 
old world for instruction, as the scions of 
our richer families are sent to its universi- 
ties; could the ingenious working man 
pass at his leisure from London to Paris, 
from Paris to Brussels, from Brussels 
to Vienna, from Vienna to Berlin, study- 
ing the processes and improvements of 
industry, as the young artist studies 
the pictures of the world-renowned mas- 
ters, there might not, perhaps, be any 
need of these international unions; but 
as he has neither the time nor the means 
for such an investigation, he must supply 
its place by the opportunities of a World’s 
Fair. As Mahomet cannot go to the 
mountain, the mountain must come to 
Mahomet,—the Exposition will serve in- 
stead of travel, and bring the wonders of 
human labor to his door. 

Indeed, Professor Whewell, in his Lec- 
ture on the results of the Exhibition, ela- 
borating this thought, contends that it 
would be quite impossible by any activity 
of travel, to reap such rich harvests of in- 
struction as are to be gained from a dili- 
gent survey of a universal exposition. He 
says, that a traveller, passing from land 
to land, might see a wonderful collection 
of the works of man in many different 
countries, and combining all these in his 
thoughts, have in his mind a representa- 
tion of the whole progress of human art 
and industry up to the last moment, and 
a picture of the place which each nation 
at that moment occupied in the line of 
progress. “But what time, what labor, 
what perseverance,” he asks, “what ac- 
cess to great and powerful men in every 
land, what ho ere of opportunity. 
would be implied in the — 0 
such a survey! A life would scarcely 
suffice for it; a man could scarcely be 
found who would achieve it, with all ap- 
pliances and means which wealth and 
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artisan in the streets of the towns of Chi- 
na; dive into the mines of Norway and 
Mexico ; live a life in the workshops of 


England, F and Germany ; and trace 
the western tide of industry and art as it 
spreads over the valley of the Mississippi. 


And when he had done all this, and how- 
ever carefully he had done it, yet how de- 
fective must it be at least in one point! 
How far must it be from a simultaneous 
view of the condition of the whole globe 
as to material arts! During the time 
that he has been moving from place to 
place, the face of the world has been 
rapidly changing. When he saw Tunis it 
was a barbarous state; now that he has 
to make up his account, it is the first 
which asks for a leading place among the 
civilized communities of the industrial 
world. When he visited the plains of 
Towa and Wisconsin, they were wild prai- 
ries ; they are now the fields from which 
the cereal harvest is swept by the latest 
improved reaping machine. When he 
was at the antipodes, the naked savage 
offered the only specimen of art in his 
rude club and frail =: now there is 
there a port whose lofty ships carry re- 
gularly to European markets multiplied 
forms of native produce and manufactures. 
Even if his picture be complete as to sur- 
face, what anachronisms must there be in 
it! How much that not the 
general view of the earth, but the acci- 
dental peculiarities of the traveller’s per- 
sonal narrative! And then, how dim 
must be the images of the thing seen ma- 
ny years ago compared with that which 
is present to the eye! How impossible to 
compare the one with the other—the ob- 
ject now seen in age with a similar object 
remembered in youth! And after all, 
when we have assumed such a traveller 
—such a one as never has been—the 
Ulysses of modern times—seeing the ci- 
ties of many men, and knowing their 
minds—seeing the workshops of all na- 
tions, and knowing their arts—we have 
but one such. His knowl is only his. 
He cannot, in any clear or effective man- 
ner, communicate any large portion of it to 
others. It exists only for him—it perishes 
with him. And now let us, in the license of 
epical imagination, —_ such a Ulys- 
ses—much-seeing, much-wandering, much- 
enduring—to come to some island of Ca- 
lypso, some well-inhabited city, under the 

le of powerful and benignant, but plainly, 
he must believe, superhuman influences, 
and there to find that image of the world 
and its arts, which he had vainly tried to 
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build up in his mind, exhibited before his 
bodily eye in a vast crystal frame ;—true 
. inevery minutest thread and hue, from the 
sparkle of the diamond to the mighty bulk 
of the colossus; true to that which be- 
longs to every part of the earth ; and this, 
with the effects which the arts produce, 
not at the intervals of the traveller’s wea- 
ry journey, but every where at the present 
hour. And, further, let him see the whole 
population of the land—thousands upon 
thousands, millions upon millions, stream- 
ing to his sight, gazing their fill, day after 
day, at this wonderful vision, inviting the 
men of neighboring and of distant lands 
to gaze with them; looking at the ob- 
jects, not like a fairy picture in the dis- 
tant clouds, but close at hand; compar- 
ing, judging, scrutinizing the treasures 
produced by the all-bounteous earth, and 
the indomitable efforts of man, from pole 
to pole, and from east to west; or, as he 
would learn more truly to measure, from 
east to east again. When we have sup- 
posed such a vision, do we not seem to 
have gone beyond 
seater 

all the wonders of that wondrous ancient 
Odyssean tale? And yet, in making such 
a supposition, have we not been exactly 
describing that which we have seen with- 
in these few months? Have not we our- 
selves made part of the population of such 
a charmed isle,—of the crowds which have 
gazed on such a magic spectacle ?” 

There may be some exaggeration in 
this view, if we apply it to any transient 
exhibition, and yet we can easily imagine 
how a permanent exhibition of the past 
and present results of practical art might 
rival in brilliance, and perhaps surpass in 
usefulness the most celebrated galleries of 
the Fine Arts. There are, we know, at 
the Louvre, the Belvidere, the Pinacotek, 
the Pitti Palace, the Vatican, and many 
other places in Europe, the most complete 
and beautiful collections of the works of 
painters and sculptors, illustrating the 
artistic development of all nations, and the 
peculiarities of all ages and schools. The 
artist who desires to inform himself, not 
only of the present state, but of the history 
of art, finds there, arranged in ample and 
well-lighted rooms, and in chronological 
order, specimens of almost every master 
from Praxitiles to Powers, or from Apelles 
to Turner; and thus, by the study of the 
originals, or most faithful copies, he ac- 
quires a profound and discriminating 
knowledge of all that human genius has 
accomplished in that department, and, if 
he be & man of native force and talent, is 
led to am inference of what remains to be 
done. In other words, the library of his 
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profession is open before him: the secrets 
of his predecessors stand revealed,—their 
errors and their triumphs,—but whether 
errors or triumphs, the glorious inspiration 
of their example prompts him to the task 
of emulation. It is true, that when this 
opulence of performance is first unfolded 
to his aching vision,—when he finds him- 
self in the presence of the Transfiguration 
of Raphael, or the Assumption of Titian, 
or the Night and Morning of Michael 
Angelo,—when he bows in mutest rever- 
ence and awe beneath the exhaustless 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, or wonders 
whether any hand less potentethan the 
Divine hand could have rounded the dome 
of St. Peter’s, or sent up the aspiring shafts 
of the cathedral at Cologne—he is smitten, 
in the conseiousness of his own feeble 
powers, with a sense of blank and utter 
despair. But when, on a longer investi- 
gation,—and this is the value of these 
great galleries;—he compares the first 
timid, trembling, almost abortive efforts of 
art, with its marvellous later glories ; when 
he sees by what gradual and gentle transi- 
tions it passed, from age to age, from 
master to master, from nation to nation ; 
when he beholds the stiff, ungainly, 
awkward, perspectiveless, coloriess daubs 
of the forerunners of Giotto and Cimabue 
slowly transformed into the correct out- 
lines, the graceful figures, the harmonious 
groups, the suggestive chiar’oscuro, the 
magical color of Guido, and Domenichino, 
and Corregio, and Raphael,—he begins to 
feel that he too may become a painter, 
and that there are no miracles in art 
which his genius may not, by patient 
study and energetic effort, accomplish. 

But why should this kind of instruction 
and incitement be confined to the Fine 
Arts exclusively ? Why may we not have 
schools of design, in the useful branches 
of Art, equal in their way to those in the 
more ornamental and elevated? Why 
should not our young mechanics, whose 
labors contribute so much to the decora- 
tion as well as the enjoyment of social life, 
have similar available opportunities with 
our young painters and sculptors, or our 
young scholars, lawyers and divines ? 
Surely their functions are quite as impor- 
tant to the progress and refinement of 
society, as these of many an attorney, or 
other professional man! Surely, we have 
need in this country, of every thing that 
may adorn, chasten, exalt and beautify 
our existence, so that we ought to extend 
every appliance and facility that is likely 
to raise the standard of excellence among 
those who contribute to the physical 
means of civilization. 

There is in Paris an institution which 
very nearly fulfils the requisites which 
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we are here urging, and to which we can- 
not but ascribe much of that superiority 
in elegant art which has so long charac- 
terized the French. We refer to the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, situ- 
ated, if we remember rightly, in one of the 
out of the way streets, and not so often 
visited by strangers as the Louvre or Ver- 
sailles, but full of interest and value to 
the native working-men and students. It 
is a kind of repository of machines, imple- 
ments, drawings, engines, apparatus, and 
models of buildings, designed to show, in 
the most direct and familiar manner, the 
whole course of mechanical improvement, 
its past history of industry and its present 
condition, and as a consequence, its pros- 
pects for the future. The several spacious 
apartments into which it is divided, are 
crowded with models of inventions and 
manufactures. In one you find smelting 
furnaces, from the earliest to the latest 
made; in another, the weights and mea- 
sures of all nations; in a third, agricultu- 
ral tools from the rude Chinese plough to 
the best American reaping machine ; and 
in others again, architectural plans, looms 
for weaving, locomotives, ventilators, 
chemical substances, dye-woods, musical 
instruments, cabinet-ware, &c., &., in 
quite indescribable variety. Do you wish 
to learn the real history of human contri- 
vance, in respect to the application of steam, 
for instance; you will there find specimens 
of every engine,from the earliest rude begin- 
nings of Watt, to the powerful and perfect 
railroad engine of Stevenson; or would 
you investigate the gradual growth of the 
spinning jenny and the throstle, you will 
there see models of them, from the infan- 
tile ingenuities of the Chinese, to the splen- 
did combinations cf Jacquard and Dan- 
forth. In fact, an observant walk through 
any room of this establishment will teach 
you more in an hour than could be learn- 
ed from books in a month. 

Connected, too, with the more practical 
departments, are ample provisions for sci- 
entific instruction ; for, every Sunday, 
and several evenings during the wee 
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regular courses of lectures by the most 
eminent, scientific men that can be em- 
ployed by the government, are delivered 
gratuitously to large audiences of working- 
men, who take delight in attending, be- 
cause the means of such thorough instruc- 
tion are at hand, and because they find 
the knowledge acquired in this way of 
such direct and valuable use in their vo- 
cations. Indeed, we were told, nor was 
it difficult to observe for ourselves, that 
the classes who were in the habit of avail- 
ing themselves of the privil of the 
school, were among the most intelligent, 
thrifty, and respectable of all classes of 
French society. With the exception of 
the few professional men, and persons re- 
lated to the wealthier families, they were 
among the most cultivated people to be 
met, and exercised a prodigious influence 
for good upon general society. 

The Conservatoire is in some respects 
incomplete, and does not entirely corre- 
spond to our ideal of an industrial museum 
and school; but it is an embryo, a pro- 
phecy, of what is yet to be done,—of that 
permanent exposition to which, we hope, 
our Crystal Palaces are destined to lead. 
Could an annual display of the actual 
products of industry be added to its ac- 
cumulations of models, &c., could the 
periodical Fair be engrafted upon the per- 
manent repository, it would more nearly 
approach the objects at which our re- 
marks now aim. We should like, there- 
fore, to see our Astors, Coopers, and 
Grinnells,—we-use these names to indi- 
cate a class,—iay the foundations in this 
city of a sort of perpetual World’s Fair— 
an institution that should combine the 
advantages of the Paris Conservatory of 
Trades with those of an exposition—to 
which our mechanics might resort, to pre- 
vent the misapplication of ingenuity, of 
which we have melancholy evidences in 
the Patent Office, to be animated to higher 
perfection in design and execution, and to 
place themselves on a level with the best 
workmen of any nation or age. 
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TULOOM. 


0% the coast of Yucatan, 
As untenanted of man 
As a castle under ban, 


By a doom, 
For the deeds of bloody hours, 
Overgrown with tropic bowers, 
Stand the Teocailis towers 

Of Tuloom. 


One of these is fair to sight, 

Where it pinnacles a height, 

And the breakers blossom white, 
As they boom, 

And split beneath the walls, 

And an ocean murmur falls 

Through the melancholy halls 
Of Tuloom. 


On the summit as you stand, 
All the ocean and the land 
Stretch away on either hand ; 
But the plume 
Of the palm is overhead, 
And the grass beneath your tread 
Is the monumental bed 
Of Tuloom. 


All the grandeur of the woods, 
And the greatness of the floods, 
And the sky that overbroods, 
Dress a tomb, 
Where the stucco drops away, 
And the bat avoids the day, 
In the chambers of decay 
In Tuloom. 


They are battlements of death, 
When the breezes hold their breath, 
Down a hundred feet beneath, 

In the flume 
Of the sea, as still as glass, 
You can see the fishes pass 
By the promontory mass 

Of Tuloom. 


Towards the forest is displayed, 
On the terrace, a facade 
With devices overlaid, 

And the bloom 
Of the vine of sculpture led 
O’er the soffit overhead 
Was a fancy of the dead 

Of Tuloom. 


Here are corridors, and there, 

From the terrace, goes a stair, 

And the way is broad and fair 
To the room 
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Where the inner altar stands, 

And the mortar’s tempered sands 

Bear the print of human hands 
In Tuloom. 


v’er the sunny ocean swell 
The candas, running well 
Towards the isle of Cozume:, 
Cleave the spume— 
On they run, and never halt 
Where the shimmer from the salt 
Makes a twinkle in the vault 
Of Tuloom. 


When the night is wild and dark, 
And a roar is in the park, 
And the lightning, to its mark, 
Cuts the gloom, 
All the region, on the sight, 
Rushes upward from the night, 
In a thunder-crash of light 
O’er Tuloom. 


O ! could such a flash recall 
All the flamens to their hall, 
All the idols on the wall, 
In the fume 
Of the Indian sacrifice, 
All the lifted hands and eyes, 
All the laughters and the cries 
Of Tuloom. 


All the kings ia feathered pride, 
All the people like a tide, 
And the voices of the bride 
And the groom ! ‘ 
But alas! the prickly pear, 
And the owlets of ‘the air, 
And the lizards make a lair 
Of Tuloom. 


We are tenants on the strand 

Of the same mysterious land— 

Must the shores that we command 
Reassume 

Their primeval forest hum, 

And the future pilgrim come 

Unto monuments as dumb 
As Tuloom ? 


*Tis a secret of the clime, 

And a mystery sublime, 

Too obscure in coming time 
To presume ; 

But the snake, amid the grass, 

Hisses at us as we pass, 


ate alas! alas! 


Tuloom., 
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CURIOSITIES OF PURITAN HISTORY. 


HE character of the settlers of New- 
England has been so frequently and so 
fully discussed, that it would be useless 
at this day to attempt to change the 
opinions of the reading public. The Puri- 
tan had no negative traits: there was 
much to admire, somewhat to condemn, 
but nothing upon which the mind could 
be in doubt. The Quaker, who was 
whipped at the cart’s tail, or swung from 
the gallows, and the Anabaptist to whom 
banishment was a welcome escape from 
the pillory and the stocks, could not be 
expected to leave to their descendants any 
extraordinary veneration for the men who 
had so sternly swept them out as chaff 
from the Lord’s threshing-floor. So, too, 
the churchmen, English or Catholic, who 
have never found this grim antagonist 
disposed either to give or take quarter— 
the Cavalier, and the votary of pleasure, 
with whom the Puritan is the type of 
fanaticism, the foe of chivalry and the 
disenchanter of romance—these, from 
natural constitution and education, are 
blind to all but the gloomy traits of his 
character, and regard him as either a 
cruel, bigoted tyrant, or a selfish, calcu- 
lating hypocrite. But those who appre- 
ciate the value of the institutions which 
the Puritan founded, will not be disposed 
to condemn his illiberality without weigh- 
ing also his merits. The town meetings, 
democracies; the free schools; the 
independent churches ; the spirit of ready 
sacrifice of individual interests to the 
public welfare; the habits of industry and 
frugality,—all of which not only made 
national independence possible, but neces- 
sarily led to it—these were of Puritan 
growth. No other branch of the race, 
from which we sprung, possessed these 
ideas, or so fully exemplified these virtues. 
The progress of liberal ideas among suc- 
ceeding generations, has served to render 
their bigotry and intolerance somewhat 
obsolete ; let us hope that their inflexible 
integrity may not also go out of fashion. 
Remembering, then, what great prin- 
ciples the fathers of New England estab- 
lished, their children may peruse without 
anger the record of their faults. That 
record shows nothing that sprung from 
duplicity, cowardice, frivolity, or pampered 
appetite; none that were infected with 
these vices, could claim fellowship in a 
commonwealth established on a purely 
religious basis. The faults of the domi- 
nant class were the result of their theology ; 
wholly absorbed in spiritual things, and 
deeming every worldly interest as worth- 
less in comparison, they considered it the 


first duty of the state to enforce conformity 
to the Divine law. The men with whom 
revelation was such a vivid and ever-pre- 
sent reality, could not let heedless souls 
rush upon destruction while there was 
power to stay them. The New Testament 
did not appear to inspire these enthusiasts 
with pa an ecstatic fervor as did the 
bold imagery of the Prophets. They pre- 
ferred to turn backwards, to catch the far- 
off brightness of the bush, that burned 
but was not consumed, and to stand awe-~ 
struck in view of the lurid grandeur of 
Sinai, rather than to look upon the milder 
radiance that encircled the head of the 
Son of Man. But the spirit of Force which 
ever attended Judaism has been overcome ; 
though it will be long before the traces of 
its career will be obliterated. 

But we set forth with no intention of 
writing a disquisition. We wished to 
preface the fragments to be presented with 
a few words, to show that it is not to ex- 
pose the Puritan to ridicule, or to furnish 
his enemies with arrows from his own 
quiver, that we gather any memorials of 
his errors. 

The “Curiosities” have been literally 
copied from the MS. Records of the 
General Court of Massachusetts. At the 
outset we beg our readers to understand 
that we do not design to make any ac- 
curate classification of subjects; nor do 
we pretend to enter into any very thorough 
investigation of particular topics ; still less 
to attempt to bring forward new ideas. 
The great wains have passed over this 
earliest field of American history, and 
gathered its golden sheaves; it is our 
purpose only to glean what we choose 
from what has been overlooked or re- 
jected. 

From the intense and pervading senti- 
ment of religious veneration, the clergy 
were by far the most influential class. 
Though not nominally in office, they 
really constituted an upper house, from 
whose judgment no appeal could be taken. 
Many instances occur where doubtful 
points of constitutional law, as, for instance, 
the construction of obscure clauses in the 
colonial charter, were formally referred to 
the “teaching elders” for exposition, as to 
a supreme court. At the annual election 
in May 1637, when a difficulty arose be- 
tween two parties that threatened to end 
in anarchy, Mr. Wilson, a prominent 
minister, got upon the bough of a tree 
(the meeting being in the open air), and 
by his eloquence induced the people to 
proceed with the business of the day. As 
@ necessary result of this controlling in- 
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fluence, the laws against blasphemy, 
Sabbath breaking, want of respect to 
ministers and church ordinances, and 
kindred offences, were sufficiently severe. 
Like Paul, the priest magnified his office ; 
and the audacious wight who ventured to 
cast opprobrium on the anointed, could 
not hope to escape unpunished. The 
following are taken from among a multi- 
tude of similar instances :— 


“fforasmuch as y® open contempt of God's 
word and messeng's thereof is y* desolating 
sinn of civill states & churches, & y* y® 
Paes of y® word by those whom God 

oth send is y® cheife ordinary meanes or- 
dained of God for y® converting, edifying 
and saving y* soules of y* elect, * - 

* * Tt is therefore ord'ed & decreed, 
yt if any christian, so called, wthin y* ju- 
risdiction shall contemptuously behave him- 
selfe toward y® word p'eached, or y® mes- 
seng's thereof, * * * * or, like asonn 
of Corah, cast upon his true doctrine or him- 
selfe any reproach, to y® dishono® of y® 
Lord Jesus who hath sent him, & to y® 
dispagmt of yt his holy ordinance, ma- 
king God’s wayes contemptible & ridicu- 
los, yt ev? y such Pson or Beons diy Tien 
shall for y® first scandole be convented and 
re#ved openly by y° matrat#; * * * # 
and if a second time they break forth into 
y® like contemptuous carriages, either to 
pay 5/. to y® publicke treasury, or to stand 
two houres openly upon a block, 4 foote 
high, on a lecture day, wth a pa# fixed on 
his breast, wth this: A WANTON GOSPEL- 
LER, written in capitall lett's; yt others 
may fear & be ashamed of breaking out into 
the like wickedness.”—-Vol. 2. 156. 1646. 


We should think such a discipline might 
be an excellent corrective for the prevail- 
ing levity and irreligion of our own times. 
Imagine the block, “4 foote high,” yet 
standing by the Old South Church, and 
the modern scoffer, infidel or reformer 
doing penance thereon, in view of the 
throngs of Washington street ! 

“Mr. Ambros Marten for calling the 
church Covenant a stinking Carryon & a 
humane invention, & saying hee wondered 
at gods patience, feared it would end in 
the sharpe, & said the ministers did de- 
throne christ & set up themselves; he was 
fined 10/. & counselled to go to Mr. Mather 
to bee instructed by him.”—Vol. 1. 240. 
1638. 


The various phrases by which men 
have endeavored to express the idea of 
gradual diminution, will all have to yield 
to that of “ending in the sharpe.” It 
must be allowed that the sturdy heretic 
spoke good idiomatic Saxon. There was 
a refined cruelty in his sentence, however 
salutary it might prove in the end; to 


send him for instruction to Mr. Mather, 
the very chief of the class whom he con- 
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sidered as so many Satans claiming fealty, 
was a severe trial to his conscience; the 
stocks or bilboes would have been merci- 
ful in comparison. 

“Mr. John Haule bound himself in 20/. 
for his servant, John Burrows, that hee shall 
not seduce any man, nor move questions to 
that end, nor question wth any other, except 
wth the magistrates or teaching elders.”— 
Vol. 3. 232. 1638. 

It would seem that John had been quite 
successful among unstable souls, but was 
henceforth to content himself in trying his 
artillery upon the impregnable fortresses 
of the rulers temporal and spiritual. Truly 
a hopeless business. 

The next case is somewhat more severe ; 
few on these or any other records are 
more so. 


“Whereas the Court and Jury did not 
agree in Crosmans Case, who is now a pris- 
onot for blasphemy, and so it Necessarylie 
Coming to this Court to be determined, the 
Court on a full hearinge of the Case w 
the evidence given in, doe Order & deter- 
mine as follows: vizt, that the sd Crosman 
be severely whipt in open market place, & 
Imediately after to be burnt in his forehead 
with the letter: B: and after to be banished 
for ever out of o* Jurisdiction.”—Vol. 2. 
328. 1651. 


A “Scarlet Letter” one would not wish 
to wear! , 


“Steven Greensm for affirming that 
all the mit* (except Mr. Cotton, Mr. Wheel- 
right & hee thought Mr. Hooker), did teach 
a Covenant of works, was for a time Com- 
ited to the marshall, & after enioyned to 
make acknowledgment, * * * and was 
fined 40/. and standeth bound in 100/. till 
this bee done.”—Vol. 1. 187. 1636. 


“The Co’ te thinke it convenient yt order 
be given to y® Auditor to send 12 gallons of 
sack & 6 gallons of white wine, as a small 
testimony of ze Corts respect, to yt rev'end 
Assembly of Eld's at Cambridge.”—vol. 2. 
66. 1644. - 

This was the Assembly that formed 
the famous “Cambridge Platform.” We 
should be pleased to see such a testimony 
of respect offered inourday. Fancy Gen- 
ERAL Wixson or CoLoneL ScHOULER pro- 
posing to send a demijohn by way of com- 
pliment to one of the annual i 
of white neckcloths assembled at the Mar!l- 
boro’ Chapel or the Melodeon! A 
to wine, there is a curious order concerning 
its sale to Indians, which may be inserted 
here. 

“The Court app"hending yt it is not fit 
to deprive y* Indians of any lawfull Com- 
fort w°h God aloweth to all men by y* use 
of wine, do ordt yt it shalbe lawfull for 
all such as are or be alowed license to 
retaile wines, to sell also to y® Indians so 
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much as may be fit, for their needfull use or 
refreshing.” —V ol. 2. 66. 1644. 


But religion did not claim the exclusive 
veneration of the age. Such pains were 
not taken to support one section of the 
arch alone; rising from the same plane, 
the State inclined in equal curve toward 
the Church, and, meeting it, gave and re- 
ceived support. The Magistracy was sur- 
rounded with an outward state that now 
seems impossible in an elective govern- 
ment. The very :halberdiers, who pre- 
ceded the Governor on public occasions, 
were more reverenced than the Governor 
himself is now. Merchants and men of 
wealth were not the important personages 
they have since become. The aristocracy 
of birth was not extinct; the aristocracy 
of wealth had not arisen. The Lawyers, 
who have managed latterly to engross 
nearly all the places of honor or profit, 
were then rather more moderately es- 
teemed. It seems indeed to have been a 
matter of special reproach to one of the 
early magnates that he had been an “ At- 
turney.” . 


“It is ordered that Thomas Dexter shalbe 
set in the bilbowse, disfranchized & ffined 
XLL, for speakeing rePchfall & seditious 
words against the Gou’mt h@re established, 
& findeing fault to dyv's wth the acts of the 
Court, sayeing ‘this captious gou’m' will 
bring all to naught,’ adding, that ‘the best 
of them was but an Atturney.’”—Vol. 1. 96. 
1632. 

“It is ordered that John Lee shalbe whipt 
& ffined, for calling Mr. Ludlowe false heart- 
ed knave, and hard-hearted knave, heavy 
ffriend.”—Vol. 1. 111. 1634. 

“It is ordered that John Lee shalbe whipt 
and ffyned XLJ. for speakeing reehfully 
of the Gou’n", sayeing, ‘hee was but a Law- 
ers clerke, & what understanding hadd hee 
more than himselfe?’ also, taxeing the Court 
for makeing lawes to pick men’s purses, as 
also for abusing a mayde of the Gou’n’, pre- 
tending love in the way of marriage, when 
himselfe professes hee intended none, as also 
for intiseing her to goe with him into the 
corne feild.” —Vol. 1. 133. 1634. 


John seems to have been ambitious of 
filling « whole criminal’s calendar alone. 
However veniai his rage against “ye wor- 
shipfull ma‘™***” may have been, yet, in 
view of his perfidy to the “mayde ” whose 
ear he beguiled, we must deem him most 
justly punished. 

“Capt. John Stone for his outrage com- 
itted in confronting authority, abuseing Mr. 
Ludlowe both in words and behavour, as- 
salting him, and calling him a iust as &ec., 
is ffined Cl. & Phibited comeing within 
this Pattent wthout leave from the Gou’mt, 
under the penalty of Death.”—Vol. 1. 103. 
1633. 
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We should have felt some sympathy for 
the Captain under his fine (equivalent to 
at least $1500. now), had it not been for 
the very poor pun in which he vented his 
anger; but “Just-ass!”—no, “’tis tolera- 
ble and not to be endured.” 

“It is ordered that Ensigne Jennison 
shal be ffyned the some of XX/., for up- 
braydeing the Court with Iniustice, utter- 
ing theis words, ‘I pray god deliver mee 
from this Court,’ professing hee hadd wayt- 
ed from Court to court, & could not have 
iustice done him.”—Vol. 1. 133. 1634. 


We suspect that if all the weary suitors 
in modern courts were called to account 
for similar ebullitions of impatience, their 
Honors, the Judges, would have plenty 
to do. 

“Tt is ordted yt Edm? Bridges, for his 
neglect of shooing Mr. Symonds horse 
(when he was to come to Co'te,) should be 
required by warrant fro™ this Co*te to an- 
swere this complaint & his neglect to 
further publike service, at y® next County 
Cotte,” &e.—Vol. 2. 170. 1647. 

“Richtd Cluffe, for saying, ‘shall I pay 
12d. for the fragments wth the grandiur 
roages have left?’ hee was bound to his 
good behavior, & fined three pounds, sixe 
shillings & eight pence, wth was discount- 
ed by Mr. Rob't Saltonstall, upon account.” 
—Vol. 1. 284. 1640. 


The laws forbade innkeepers charging 
more than twelve pence for a meal; so, 
of course, they never charged less. It 
would appear that Cluffe was so unfortu- 
nate as to come to dinner after the Grand 
Jury; and, finding the fragments alto- 
gether unsatisfactory, demurred to the 
landlord’s bill. He might have come off 
easily if he had expressed himself circum- 
spectly, for the Puritan did not dislike the 
spirit that resisted imposition ; but to al- 
low the Grand Jury to be called “roages,” 
was not to be thought of. 

“Thomas Starr, being accused for speak- 
ing against the order of Court about swine, 
and the same {ved that hee said ‘the law 
was against gods law, and hee would not 
obey it’: so hee was comited, and en- 
joyned to acknowledg his fault the 14th, at 
the gen‘all Court, and was fined 20/., and 
to give security for his fine, or pay the 
same before his releasement.’—Vol. 1. 215. 
1637. O. 8. 

The higher law is here plumply avowed, 
and the fugitive swine law trampled upon. 
The doctrine of the harmony of law with 
ethics is as old as the race. Each age 
imagines the conflicts which arise be- 
tween its idea of the Right and the exist- 
ing institutions and laws, to be new, and 
that great principles are for ever settled in 
the encounter. But, truly, we move in a 
circle ; and, notwithstanding the substan- 
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tial progress of civilization, there is still a 
sense in which it may be said, there is no- 
thing new under the sun. The philoso- 
pher of a century hence will puzzle over 
some of the problems of to-day, precisely 
as though Emerson, Foyrier, Parker and 
Brownson had never existed. 

The Magistrates of the Bay received no 
compensation for many years ; never more 
than enough to pay travelling expenses. 
Tea Rooms, Contingent Expenses, and 
other plausible modes of covering appro- 
priations for personal comforts, had not 
then been invented. They did not know 
how to derive revenue from the sale of 
ferry slips, for the only profitable ferry 
right was given to aid the infant college 
at Cambridge. They could not expect a 
percentage on land sales, for to the settler, 


“The world was all before him where to choose.” 
They took noghing from paving contracts, 
for if the stumps were dug up, and the 
boulders rolled out of the road, it was all 
the hard-working pioneers could accom- 
plish. Even then some towns were sharp- 
ly enjoined to “mend their ways” many 
times before they obeyed. But, after six- 
teen years’ service, the members of the 
Court ventured to ask in foro conscien- 
tie for reasonable pay; and they inti- 
mated that. it was nothing less than the 
religious duty of the governed. We in- 
sert the application of the Deputies, simi- 
lar to that of the Magistrates, made at 
the same session; and only regret that 
neither were of any avail. The people, 
doubtless, thought the honor of office to 
be its proper and sufficient reward. 


“It is ordred that it shall & may be law- 
full for y° Deputies of this howse to aduise 
& consultt wth theire Elders & ffreemen, 
whoe are desired to take it into serious con- 
sideragon, whether God doe not expect that 
all y® inhabitants of this Colony alowe, as 
to theire mag**t*, soe to all other y' are called 
to Country service, #porconable alowance 
& mayntenance answerable to theire seu’all 
places & imploym*s, annually or otherwise, 
& uppon wt grounds; & they are further de- 
sired to send in their thoughts & determi- 
nagons in wrighteinge at y® next gen/’all 
Courte.”—Vol. 3. 1644. 

Tn criminal proceedings the Court exer- 
cised unlimited power. From blasphemy 
and heresy down to petty larceny or 
breaches of the sumptuary laws, every of- 
fence was dealt with ; and where positive 
statutes were wanting, the laws of Moses 
were ready to supply the deficiency. Oft- 
en the prisoner, against whom a case could 
not be clearly made out, was either pun- 
ished for an offence of a minor grade, or 
dismissed under bonds, or with a repri- 
mand. Thus 
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“ Katherine Cornish, found suspicious of 
incontinency was seriously admonished to 
take heed.”—Vol 1. 225. 1638. 

And Thomas Owen, about the same 
year, though acquitted of adultery, of 
which the punishment was death, was 
nevertheless believed to be culpable, and 
Ma made to sit two hours —_ the gal- 
ows with his paramour by his side, and 
a “roape” around his a Wearing a 
“paper,” as the records generally express 
it, was a very common punishment. 

“John Davies for his grosse offences in 
attempting lewdnes wth divers woomen, 
was sentenced to bee severely whiped both 
heare and at Ipswich, & to weare the letter 
V upon his breast upon his uppermost gar- 
ment untill the court do discharge him.” 
—Vol. 1. 238. 1688. O. 8. 

“Robte Coles is ffined V7. & enioyned to 
stand wth a white sheete of pa® on his back 
wherein a prunKARD shal be written in 
greate l’res & to stand therewth soe long 
as the Court thinks meete, for abuseing him- 
selfe shamefully wth drinke * * * * & 
oth? misdemeant*.”—Vol. 1. 102. 1633. 


This sentence, as might have been ex- 
pected, produced only a tempo: effect ; 
for, but a short time after, we him 
again before the Court, when the follow- 
ing order was passed. 

“It is ordered that Robte Coles, for drun- 
kenes by him comitted att Roxbury, shalbe 
disfranchized, weare about his necke & so 
to hange upon his outward garmt, a D 
made of redd cloath & sett » ¢= white, to 
contynue this for a yeare, and not to leave 
it of att any tyme when hee comes amo 
company, under penalty,” &¢e.—Vol. 1. 108. 
1633. 

One Richard Wilson, a servant, for 
theft was sentenced to three years addi- 
tional service, and to wear a T upon his 
outer garment. 

Sometimes the punishments were yet 
more whimsical. Witness the following, 
upon one of the officers of the Fort. 

“Tt is ordered that Stieant Perkins shall 
carry 40 turfs to the ffort, as a punishmt for 
drunkenes by him comitted.”—Vol. 1. 103. 
1633. 

“Edward Palmer, for his extortion, take- 
ing £1. 13s. 7d. for the plank wood work of 
Boston stocks, is fined 5/. & censured to bee 
set an houre in the stocks.”—Vol. 1. 250. 
1639. 

One feels a sort of satisfaction in this 
sentence ; 


“Ente beatae en 
The common penalty for swearing or 
railing was putting the offender’s tongue 
in a cleft stick; a very painful as well as 
humiliating punishment.—Thus: 
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“Elisabeth, the wife of Thomas Aplegate, 
was censured to stand wth her tongue in a 
cleft stick, for swearing, railing and revile- 
ing.”—Vol. 1. 178. 1636. 

“Robert Shorthose, for swearing by the 
bloud of God, was sentenced to have his 
tongue put into a cleft stick, and to stand 
so by the space of haulfe an houre.”—Vol. 
1. 178. 1636. 

It is to be lamented that modern inno- 
vations have rendered it so difficult to 
visit medical quackery with the punish- 
ment it deserves. The newspapers are so 
burdened with the advertisements of drug- 
mongers, that a foreigner might reason- 
ably suppose that Americans breakfast 
upon pills, take lotions instead of baths, 
bitters for juleps, and after dinner fortify 
against indigestion with “pepsin.” Our 
fathers, good men, did not let empirics 
throw children into epilepsy, nor sell mo- 
lasses-and-water for sarsaparilla, with im- 
punity ; e. g. 

“Nich: Knopp is fyned V/., for takeing 
upon him to cure the scurvey by a water 

noe worth nor value, which he solde att a 
very dear rate, to be imprisoned till hee 
pay his ffyne or give securytie for it, or els 
to be whipped, and shalbe lyable to any 
mans accon of whome hee hath receaued 
money for the s¢. water.”—Vol. 1. 67. 1630. 


The distinctions in society, as before in- 
timated, were somewhat broadly marked. 
At a later period, it was customary in 
every congregation to have the seats in 
the meeting-house assigned once a year to 
the people according to their rank ; this 
was termed “seating the meeting.” Ma- 
gistrates and others in official station, the 
military, and persons of good families or 
estates, were scrupulously designated by 
their appropriate titles. We insert some 
of the names of the officers chosen in 
1646 ; a random specimen. 


“John Winthrop, sen, Esq™, Gou’n? 

Thomas Dudley, Esq™, Dept Gou’nt 

John Endecott, Esq’, -Assistant. 

Herbert Pelham, Esq’, Assistant. 

Increase Nowell, gent, Assistant and Se- 

eretary. 

Wm. Pinchon, gent, Assistant. 

Mr. Rich: Russell, Treasurer. 

Capt. Wm. Hauthorne is chosen speaker 
of the howse of Deput* for this session.”— 
vol. 3. 63. 1646. 


The names of Hawruorne and Pyn- 
cuon will be at once linked together in 
the reader’s mind. The ancestor of our 
most gifted novelist, and the founder of 
the family whose name is preserved in 
the “House of Seven Gables,” could 
hardly have dreamed of the tie that has 
since joined them so indissolubly. 

The appellation “ Mr.” though not the 
highest, was still a very respectable one. 


A curious instance occurs where the de- 
privation of this prefix was considered a 
sufficient punishment for theft ; while the 
accessories, who were of the lower class, 
having neither dignity to lose, nor money 
to atone for thar crime, had to submit 
their backs to the constable’s whip. 
Though it has been printed before, 
(Hutchinson’s Hist. Mass.,) it may not 


’ be amiss to insert it here. 


“Tt is ordered that Josias Plastowe shall 
(for stealing 4 basketts of corne from the 
Indians) returne them 8 basketts againe, 
be ffined V/. and hereafter to be called by 
the name of Josias, and not Mr. as form’ly 
hee used to be, and that Willam Buckland 
and Tho: Andrewe shalbe whipped for 
being accessary to the same offence.”— 
Vol. 1. 88. 1631. 


The most respectful term which could 
be applied to the untitled was, “ Good- 
man,” or “ Goodwife ;” in fhe latter gen- 
erally abbreviated to “ Goody,”—very sug- 
gestive of red cloaks, broom-handles, and 
other appliances of witchcraft. Thus: 


“ Gooddy flinch was censured to bee se- 
verely whi,ed to morrow, and so kept ip 
prison.”—Vol. 1. 282. 1640. 


A variety of admonitions, sentences, &c., 
are given, to illustrate more fully the mi- 
nute surveillance exercised in yegard to 
morals and manners. 


“ John Stone and his wife were admonish- 
ed to make biger bread, and to take heede 
of offending by makeing too little bread 
hereafter.”—Vol. 1. 265. 1639. 

“Willi: Wake was counselled to go 
whom to his wife, and upon his #Pmise so to 
do, his repentance and testimony of his good 
behaviot hee was discharged.”—Vol. 1. 294. 
1640. 

“Rich'd Hollingsworth, for prophaning 
the saboth in travelling, was censured to 
bee set in the stocks upon a lecture day at 
Salem.”—Vol. 1. 237. 1637. 

“Benjamin Hubberd was also solemly 
admonished of his failing for being in com- 
pany wth James Browne and the rest, and 
often drinking of the strong water bottle 
wth them, and not re#ving them.”—Vol. 1. 
198. 1637. 

“James Davies, for his unquietness wth 
his wife, was enioyned to appear at the next 
Court of Assistants.” —Vol. 1. 282. 1640. 

“Thomas Makepeace, because of his no- 
vile disposition, was informed, wee were 
weary of him unlesse he reforme.”—Vol. 1. 
240. 1638. 

“Ezekiel MHolliman, appearing upon 
sumons, because hee did not frequent the 
 carcenen assemblyes, and for seduceing many, 

ee was referd by the Court to the minis- 
ters for conviction.” —Vol. 1. 216. 1657. 


The Court, with commendable liberali- 
ty, were unwilling that a forsaken woman 
should always remain in widowhood. In 
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the following instance, one would think 
the period quite long enough. 

“Mris Dorothy Pester, whose husband 
went into England some ten yeares since, 
and was never to this day heard of, uppon 
her petition to this Court, hath liberty - 
Pre her to 7 when God by his #v1- 

ence shall afford her an Oppertunitie.”— 
Vol. 3. 352. 1652. 


Whether the patient Dorothy ever- 
found her “ Oppertunitie,” the records do 
not tell. 

Daniel Fairfield, a notorious offender 
against morality, was most severely, and 
(if mutilation were ever justifiable) most 
justly punished by whipping, slitting his 
nose, &c. He likewise wore a rope two 
or three feet long round his neck for seve- 
ral years. His wife, with a forgiving af- 
fection which even the wretched husband 
must have wondered at, petitioned the 
Court, session after session, for permission 
to drop the ignominious badge ; and, at 
last, having been successful in that, she 
asked and obtained leave to emigrate. 
This is the answer of the Court: 


“Upon the petition of Elisa: ffairefeild, 
it is granted that her husband, she & their 
children [may] depart out of this Jurisdic- 
tion unto such other parts of the world as 
it shall please God to dispose.”——Vol. 2. 232. 
1649. 


The curtness of this license would in- 
dicate that the magistrates were quite as 
well pleased with the departure as the 
heart-sick woman herself. 

The extreme severity with which the 
laws were executed at first seems to have 
relaxed somewhat about 1653. Among 
the more zealous religionists, the lamenta- 
tions for the decline of piety were loud 
and frequent. At length the General 
Court took up the matter, and referred 
the whole subject of the dissoluteness of 
‘the times to a special committee, with in- 
structions to present a plan for thorough 
reformation. A long report was made 
by the committee, and is now on file, 
Mass. Archives, vol. 10., fol. 338. 1654. }| 
It recommends reform under fourteen 
distinct heads. The preamble reads thus: 


“ Concearning many Evells growing 
amongst us of sundry kinds, we conceaue 
y® Lord calls us to soleme and serious hu- 
milliation, y* euells may be discouered and 
p'vented, y® lord therin appearing eying 
the many mereyes wee haue receued, an 
our unsutableness thereunto.” 

Among the subjects specially mention- 
ed, are, Fasts, public and private, more 
liberal support of the Ministry, a House 
of Correction for the idle and dissolute, 
punishment of aggressive heretics, pirates, 
slanderers, and the improvement of schools. 

VoL. 11.—10 
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Three items of the proposed great refor- 
mation we subjoin: 


“8. Wheras much Grieff lyeth on y® spirits 
of many godly, & much omer Renn 
unto by sleepinesse of sons, in y* 

ublique ordinances of Christ, wee conceaue 
it meet from this Court bee declared, y* 
It is y® duty of such #Psons, who, while y* 
ordinances of Christ are dispensing, shal sit 
neere such #sons, to awaken ym, and, In 
case they shai bee offended, to Admonish 
ym priuatly. If, notwithstanding, they 
shall Psist therin versely, y* to Com- 
plagne of ym to y® magistrat or commis- 
sion’ or Townsmen of yt Towne, who are 
pers 2 to admonish ym. This order to bee 
publiquely posted In some open place of y® 
wig ny bys Constable of yt Towne.” 

“9, That, In all Elections wherein ffree- 
men and non ffreemen voat, Its conceaued 
meet yt, whereas Scotch, seruants, Irish, 
negers, and #sons under one and twenty 
years have liberty to voate, y* ffreemen 
who undergoe all y® burdens of this Com- 
*welth should haue a double voate.” 

“10. This Court considering y* Cruel 
and malignant spirrit yt haue from tyme to 
tyme been manifest in y® Irish Nation 
against y® English, doe hereby declare thyr 
hibition of any Irish men, women or 
childrens being brought Into this Jurisdic- 


tion” &e. 


At a later period, when a series of cala- 
mities overtook the Colony, communica- 
tions came in from the country expressing 
very great concern at what were con- 
sidered evident marks of the Divine dis- 
pleasure. Whereupon a committee was 
formally appointed to consider the sub- 
ject, and “to inquire into the causes of 
God’s wrath!” The matter is too long 
and wordy to be quoted here. 

It has been imagined by some that the 
Puritans, from their stern treatment of 
idleness and vice, were deficient in charity 
to the poor. But this was far from the 
= The unfortunate, pha’ _ 
sickness or accident, never applied to the 
Court for aid in a The henetactions 
of that day were in far greater proportion 
to the slender resources of the colony, 
than are our boasted charities to the 
immense wealth we have accumulated. 
Nor were the recipients of charity herded 
like animals or criminals, and left to die 
without the presence of a friend to cheer 
the last moments of life. The order fol- 
lowing, of which there are many els, 
will show the fact we have stated, as well 
as the simplicity of the times: 

“It was ordered that Alexander Beck 
should have 24 bushels of corne for Mary 
Joanes for the time past, & for the time to 
come, a bushell of corne a weeke, & to 
have two blankets & a rug to keepe her 
warme.”—Vol 1. 295. 1640, 
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Corn in 1640 was worth 4s. sterling, 
equal to nearly $2 50 now. 

The following order contains the first 
notice of witchcraft upon the records of 
the General Court, although some faint 
foreshadowing of its terrible career was 
observed at Springfield a year or two 
previous. 

“The Cotte desire the Course wch hath 
been taken in England for discouty of 
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witches, by watching them a certaine time: 
It is orde'd that the best & surest way 
may be forthwth be put in practice, to be- 
gin this night if it may be, ese the 18t» 
of the 3™¢ m°, [May,] & that the husband 
may be confined to a private roome, & be 
also then watched.”—V ol. 2. 2038. 1648, 


A further account of this remarkable 
superstition, as well as many other topics, 
must be reserved for another article. 
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, Mx Dear Sir,—Do people in general, 
upon this side of the great water, read 
Homer? Virgil, I know, in some parts 
of the Union, is a lady’s book ; nor is there, 
I think, any ancient author that better 
deserves the honor. But the man’s book, 
Homer? It is not every boy that learns 
Greek ; and not all who learn Greek read 
the whole forty-eight books of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. Is Pope much 
studied ? I should fancy not: and, in- 
deed, though one is glad to hear any one 
say that he has, in the past tense, read 
that ingenious composition, it is not easy 
to bid any one, in the future, go and read 
it. And, if not Pope, whom can we re- 
commend? Chapman is barbarous, dis- 
sonant, obsolete, incorrect. In Hobbes 
there are two good lines, well known, but 

they cannot be repeated too often— 

“ And like a star upon her bosom, lay 

His beautifal and shining golden head.” 
(They are of Astyanax in the arms of his 
mother ; and how that first of English 
prosaists was inspired with them remains 
a problem to all generations.) Coyyper, 
who could read, however much enjoined 
to it? In short there neither is, nor has 
been, nor in all probability ever will be, 
any thing like a translation. And the 
whole Anglo-Saxon world of the future 
will, it is greatly to be feared, go forth 
upon its way, clearing forests, building 
clippers, weaving calicoes, and annexing 
Mexicos, accomplishing its natural mani- 
fest destiny, and subsiding into its primi- 
tive aboriginal ignorance. Accomplishing 
our manifest destiny! to be, that is, the 
“ hewers of wood and drawers of water ” 
to the human race in general; and then, 
peradventure, when the wood has all been 
and the water drawn, to cease to 
exist, to be effaced from the earth we 

have subdued— 


“Fear no more the heat of the sun, 
Nor the furious winter's rages, 
Thou thine earthly task hast done, 
Homeward gone, and ta’en thy wages.” 


To cease to exist, to vanish, to give place, 
in short, to some nobler kind of men, in 
whose melodious and flexible form of 
speech the old Homer will have a chance 
of reappearing unimpaired, or possibly 
some new Homer singing the wrath of 
another Achilles and the wanderings of a 
wiser Ulysses. 

Fiat voluntas! Let us go forward to 
our manifest destiny with content, or at 
least resignation, and bravely fill up the 
trench, which our nobler successors may 
thus be able to pass. 

In the mean time, various attempts in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and elsewhere, 
have been made in the last few years at 
rendering Homer in modern English 
hexameter verse. We venture to pro- 
nounce them unsuccessful. It is not an 
easy thing to make readable English hexa- 
meters at all; not an easy thing even in 
the freedom of original composition, but a 
very hard one, indeed, amid the restric- 
tions of faithful translation. Mr. Long- 
fellow has gained, and has charmed, has 
instructed in some degree, ud ‘attuned 
the ears of his countrymen and country- 
women (in literature we may be allowed 
to say), upon both sides of the Atlantic, to 
the flow and cadence of this hitherto un- 
acceptable measure. Yet, the success of 
Evangeline was owing, not more, we think, 
to the author’s practised skill in versifica- 
tion than to his judgment in the choice 
of his material. Even his powers, we 
believe, would fail to obtain a wide popu- 
larity for a translation even froma language 
so nearly akin to our own as the German. 
In Greek, where grammar, inflection, in- 
tonation, idiom, habit, character, and 
genius are all most alien, the task is very 
much more hopeless. 

Moreover, in another point, it may be 
right to turn the Louise of Voss, and the 
Herman and Dorothea of Goethe into 
corresponding modern so-called hexa- 
meters. If the verse is clumsy in our 
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rendering, so was it to begin with in the 
original. If no high degree of elegance is 
attained, no high degree of elegance was 
there to be lost. 

But in Greek there seems really hardly 
a reason for selecting this in preference to 
some readier, more native and popular 
form of verse. Certainly the easy flowing 
couplets of Chaucer, the melodious blank 
verse of Shakspeare, or some improved 
variety of ballad metre, such as Mr. Frere 
used in translating the Cid, would_be, on 
the whole, not less like the original music 
of the Iliad and Odyssey than that which 
we listen to with pleasure in Evangeline, 
and read without much trouble in the 
Herman and Dorothea. Homer’s round- 
ing line, and Virgil’s smooth verse, were 
both of them (after more puzzling about 
it than the matter deserves, I have con- 
vinced myself) totally unlike those lengthy, 
straggling, irregular, uncertain slips of 
prose mesurée which we find it so hard 
to measure, so easy to read in half-a-dozen 
ways, without any assurance of the right 
one, and which, since the days of Voss, 
the Gothic nations consider analogous to 
classic hexameter. 

Lend me, if you can spare them for a 
moment or two, my dear sir, your ears, 
and tell me, honor bright, is 


Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant 
the same thing as 


Hab’ ich den Markt und die Strasse doch nicht so 
einsam geseben, 
Were I to interpolate in a smooth passage 
of Evangeline a verse from the Georgics 
or the Aineid, would they go together ? 

Is the following a metrical sequence : 


Thus, in the ancient time the smooth Virgilian verses 
Feli on the listening ear of the Roman princes’ and 


e. 
Ut wont cignsim Laurenti Turnus ab arco. 


There is one line, one example of the 
smooth Virgilian verses, which perhaps 
Mr. Longfellow would have allowed him- 
self to use, and his readers consented to 
accept, as a real hexameter. 

Spargens humida mella soporiferumque papaver, 
might, perhaps, have been no more ob- 
jected to than 
Tous les Bourgeois de Chartres et le carillon de Dun- 

kerque. 
Yet even this most exceptionable form, with 
its special aim at expressing, by an adap- 
tation of sound to sense, the 


Scattering of liquid honeys and soporiferous poppy, 


isa model of condensation, brevity, smooth- 
ness, and netteté, compared with that 
sprawling bit of rhythmical prose into 
which I have turned it. 

But, we are going to be learned, my 
dear sir; so I release your kind ears, ” and 


Letters of Parepidemus. 


‘ rrespondence 
interpose with his or her objection, and 
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beg you will no longer trouble either 
yourself or them—but, some one, I fore- 
see, of the numerous well-instructed future 

readers of this private coi will 


will tell me, You read your Latin verse 
wrongly, you don’t put the stress upon 
the ictus,—you should pronounce Virgil 
like Evangeline, Evangeline is the true 
hexameter ; in Virgil the colloquial accent 
which you follow was lost in the accent 
of verse. The Romans of old read it, not 

Ut bélli signum Laurénti Tarnus ab arco, 
but 

Ut belli signam, 

O dear! and can you, courteous and well- 
instructed. reader, positively read your 
Georgics or Eneid in that way ? Do you, 
as a habit, scan as you go along? Do 
you not feel it very awkward, must not 
the Romans also have felt it rather awk- 
ward, to pass so continually and violently 
from the ordinary to the sing-song accen- 
tuation? And if, as I think you you must 
allow, there was some awkwardness in it, 
why is it that Virgil, and the other good 
versifiers, so constantly prefer that form 
of verse in which this awkwardness most 
appears? Why is 
Spargens himida mélla, soporiféramque papaver, 
where there is no such difficulty, a rare 
form, and “ Ut bélli signum,” where there 
is, a common and favorite one? Do you 
know ? I shall venture to assert that in 
the Latin language, the system of accen- 
tuation was this, which enjoined the awk- 
wardness you complain of ; the separation, 
in general, of the colloquial and the metri- 
cal accent, the very opposite of that which 
we observe, who, unless the two coincide, 
think the verse bad. Enough of this, 
however. 

Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is 
past—come back, my dear sir, we will 
talk no more prosody—only just allow 
me to recite to you a few verses of meta- 
phrase, as they used to say, from the 
Odyssey ; constructed as nearly as may be 
upon the ancient ‘principle; quantity, so 
far as, in our forward-rushing, consonant- 
crushing, Anglo-savage enunciation—long 
and short can in any kind be de 
quantity attended to in the first place, and 
care also bestowed, in the second, to have 
the natural accents very frequently laid 
upon syllables which the metrical reading 
depresses. 

The aged Nestor, sitting among his sons 
at Pylos, is telling Telemachus, who has 
come from Ithaca to ask tidings of his 
father, how, after the taking of Troy, the 
insolence and violence of Acheeans 
called down upon them the displeasure of 
the Father of the Gods and the stern blue- 
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eyed virgin, his daughter. Agamemnon 
and Menelaus, flushed with wine, quar- 
relled openly in an assembly held at 
sunset, which broke up in disorder and 
tumult; the leaders, some-of them, stay- 
ing behind to please Agamemnon, others, 
drawing down their ships without delay 
and sailing off with Ulysses, came as far 
as Tenedos, and then turned again back. 
But I, says Nestor— 


But I, en my ships in a body, the whole that 


ed 
Fled, well percaivi that wrath was rising against 
Tydides also fled with me, his company Giks: - 
Later, upon our track followed the yellow eae 
In Lesbos found us, debating there of the lon leg 
Were we to sail, to wit, by this side of ; 


far Psyrie-isle, Chios being kept to the lar- 
Or to the far side, Chios along by the windy Mimante. 


Will this sort of thing please the modern 
ear? It is to be feared not. It is too 
late a day in this nineteenth century to 
introduce a new principle, however good, 
into modern European verse. We must 
be content perhaps, in this, as in other and 
higher matters, to take things as we find 
them, and make the best we can of them. 
You, I dare say, my dear sir, though per- 
haps no great lover of hexameters at all, 
will prefer to my labored Homerics the 
rough and ready Anglo-savage lines that 
follow. They render the prayer of Achilies 
when he is sending out Patroclus with the 
Myrmidons to check the victory of the 
Trojans. 

Dononéan, Pelasgican Zeus, up in heaven above us, 
King of Dodona, the stormy and cold, where thy 
Selli attend thee, 
that wash not their feet, whose bed is the 
earth, thy expounders— 
Once when I prayed thee before, thou gavest me all 
Gavest ime } Gat and ly afflicted the host of 
jonor, greatly e hos 


Even s0 now too, Zeus, fulfil my prayer and petition ; 
I am myself staying here, alone in the midst of my 
vessels. 


Bat I am sending my friend, and the Myrmidon 
poet t him 
Into — battle: O Zeus, Wide-Seér, accord to him 


es ‘embolden the heart in his breast; that 
ector to-day may 


ACADIE, AND THE BIRTH- 


OR some time I had been with 

a strong desire to visit Nova Scotia. 

Of this province, less perhaps is known 

than of any other in British America, so 

that this of itself was sufficient to awaken 

curiosity. But the pages of “Evangeline” 

which 1 had lately perused threw a new 

parent around Acadie. “ Ah,” thought 
I; “Evangeline no longer dwells in 

peaceful home ; those simple-hearted pea- 
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, See whether my companion has skill of his own for 
the battle, 


Or is invincible  waly, when I too enter the onset. 

And when the might of his hand shall have driven 
the war from the galleys, 

Then peoden 4 come back safe to me by the side of my 


Unburt. br bringing me home my arms and all my 
compan: 
So in his prayer he eke; and the Zeus, the Coun- 
se 
Granted him half his desire; but half the Father 
denied him; 
Granted him that his friend should drive the war and 


the onset 
Back from the galleys; denied him his safe return 


from the battle. 

Here, in a milder mood, the poet for 
the conclusion of his first book, describes 
the “easy living” gods. 

“So the live-long ip 4 they thus were unto the eegr 
Feasting; neither did heart lack ever a portion of 


banquet, 
Nor ns ever the lyre, sweet-toned, in the hand of 
pollo, 
Nor the muses, in turn singing sweetly with beauti- 
voices. 
But as soon as the shining light of the sun had de- 


scen 

They, to lay them down, went every one to his 
chamber, 

Where for each one a house the far-famed Worker 
with both hands, 

Even Hepheestus, had made with the skill of his un- 
derstanding. 

Zeus also to his bed, the O! 7 te gee flasher of lightning, 

Where he was wont before, when slumber sweet 
came upon him— 

Thither gone-up was sleeping, the white-armed Heera 
beside him.” 


The best translations of Homer into 
this verse which I am acquainted with 
are those by Mr. Lockhart and Dr. Haw- 
trey in the little oblong-quarto collection 
of English Hexameters. Yet after all 

At any rate— 

My dear sir, — is a chapter, which, be it for better 
or worse, ii 

From beginning to end about hexameter verses ; 

Could they but jingle a little, *twere better, perhaps ; 
but the trouble 

Really is endless, of hunting for rhymes that have all 
to be double. 

Adieu, Sagat next time, when either in prose or 
in ri 

Iaply we 5 find something better to gossip about in 
a letter. 

In the meanwhile, my dear sir, till writing again 
may beseem us, 

I am, your faithful, obliged, and obedient, 

PAREPIDEMUS, 


PLACE OF EVANGELINE. 


sants have departed, and every trace of 
them has, without doubt, been effaced. 
But yet there remains the land which 
they reclaimed from the sea, and from the 
forest ; their old haunts may still attract 
the traveller, and around the beautiful 
spot which they inhabited, some charms 
still may linger. I will visit this land,” 
said I, “and see the home of the tender 
and lovely Evangeline.” 
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Full of these thoughts, I left Boston, 
and when I arrived at St. John, the blue 


shores of the other province, just visible ¢ 


above the horizon, drew me on with a 
stronger attraction. After spending three 
days in this city, I left for the town of 
Digby on the other side of the bay. The 
distance was only forty miles, but the 
steamer in which it was my luck to em- 
bark, was so inconceivably slow, that eight 
hours were consumed on the passage. 
How would Americans endure this rate 
of speed? But after all, I thought, as I 
looked around on the Provincials who 
were my fellow-passengers, it seems fast 
enough for them. They were reclining 
lazily on the seats of the upper deck, 
and many had gone below to their berths. 
Although they were all large and healthy 
men, yet they seemed listless and dull, 
displaying none of that unwearied activi- 
ty which always characterizes a citizen of 
our republic. The ennui which reigned 
supreme, presently seized upon me also, 
and after making desperate attempts to 
rid myself of it, I was finally compelled to 
succumb to its power. Sad and misera- 
ble I walked forward, and lighting a cigar, 
gave myself up to gloomy reflections. 
“Guess you’ve never been down East 
afore, mister,” said a sharp, cracked voice 
behind me. It was not a particularly 
mirthful remark, but my melancholy van- 
ished at once, and a kind fellow-feeling 
came over me ; for, turning round, I recog- 
nized a fellow-countryman. 

Reader, have you ever seen a Down East 
captain? If not, let me advise you to go 
at once in search of one, for he is an origi- 
nal. You will not have to travel far to 
find him. Go to the wharves at Boston 
or New-York, go to any seaport town, and 
you will see one. In fact, go where you 
will, east or west, north or south, to the 
wilds of Oregon, or the islands of the Pa- 
cific, and you will probably see him eve- 
rywhere before you. The one before me 
was a type of his class. He seemed to 
have dressed himself in his holiday garb. 
His beaver was of the fashion of the last 
age. He had a frill shirt, whose collar 
turned over a glaring red and yellow cot- 
ton handkerchief, an extremely tight pair 
of pantaloons, a blue coat with brass but- 
tons, the collar of which braced his head 
behind, and to crownall, a calf-skin vest. 
Having entered into conversation with 
him, I found that he was born in Eastport, 
and that his wife lived in Yarmouth, N. 
S. He had not seen her for three years, 
was on his way there now, and almost 
broke his pipe by letting it fall on the 
deck, while he gave a yell of delight at 
om thought of soon seeing his Mehita- 
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“ A darn lazy set of fellows, them Pro- 
vincials,” said he, “they aint got the 
per stuff in them. See them goin’ off to 
their hammocks instead of stayin’ on deck 
like men. They’ll never make nothin’. 
They’re too lazy.” 

“Do you know much about the proy- 
inces ?” said I. 

“Wal, a little. I lived in Yarmouth 
three years arter I married, and got tired 
to death of the place, so I had togo. But 
it’s a beautiful country; why, law bless 
you, I’ve seen some of the finest orchards 
and fields of corn thar that you could 
think of; and Jerusalem! sich medders! 
They have’ fish continewally swimmin’ 
around them, wantin’ so much to be 
caught, that they go up in millions into 
the rivers, and what do these people do? 
Precious little. They don’t desarve the 
country. They’re lazy!” 

I let him run on thus for some time, 
and found much resemblance between his 
rig and those of the great Samuel 

ick. 

“Do you think they will ever be an- 
nexed ?” 

“T don’t know. If they wur to be, the 
country in ten years would be all overrun 
with Yankees, and before the Provincials 
knew it their water powers and best lands 
would be put to some profit. And the 
villages, which are the thunderinest pooty 
places you ever see, would soon look a lit- 
tle lively.” 

“Ah well, Captain, they have not yet 
had time to develope themselves; wait a 
few years, and thiags will be different.” 

“Wait a few years! I guess we'll have 
to wait till eternity then. I bet my pipe 
agin a tenpenny nail, that they'll never 
become any thin’ till they get some Yan- 
kees among them. The wust of the busi- 
ness is to see how they look down on us 
Yankees?” 

“Look down on us ?” 

“Be shoor they do! One Provincial 
thinks himself as good, and a trifle better, 
than two Yankees. I swow, Job himself 
would be riled to hear them. I haint no 
patience with them, and their talk about 
their old families, and loyalty, and—but 
blame it, my pipe’s out. Good day, Mis- 
ter.” 
The harbor of Digby is formed by the 
widening of the Annapolis River, which at 
this place has the appearance of a large 
lake. Here the river rushes into the bay, 
having burst its way through cliffs 1 
feet in height. This opening goes by the 
name of Digby Gut. It is a vat me 
sublime chasm in a chain of mountains, 
which seem to have been torn asunder by 
some convulsion of nature. So deep is the 


cleft, that in some places no bottom has 
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ever been reached with the sounding lead. 
At the base of a hill facing the water, and 
looking up the river, lies the town of Dig- + 
by, appearing beautifully from the water, 
with its houses half hidden among trees. 
Multitudes of cherry-trees grow here ; in- 
it may be said, that in no place in 
the world do cherries grow with greater 
profusion, or attain a greater degree of 
perfection than in Digby. There were 
also plum and peach trees, and great 
numbers of apple-trees, covered with their 
beautiful blossoms.’ The streets were 
clean and neat, sheltered in many places 
by shady trees. From the summit of the 
hill behind the town, the eye might roam 
over an enchanting landscape, from where, 
beneath the gazer, Digby lay embosomed 
among trees, along a fertile coast broken 
by the outlets of small rivers, to where, 
twenty miles away, the spires and church 
towers of Annapolis rose. The water be- 
fore is always dotted with vessels, and 
from the lofty rocky bank on the right, 
you may occasionally hear a deep roaring 
as some huge pine-tree thunders 
down the side of the mountain into the 
water below. I was delighted with this 
lovely town. But though I loved the 
quiet of this little spot, yet there seemed 
a sad want of energy and busy action. 
Every one was idle and listless. And 
there was another circumstance yet more 
surprising. Numbers of those beautiful 
ladies, for which Nova Scotia is still fa- 
mous. might be seen riding and promena- 
ding, but no young men were there to at- 
tend to them. “Where were they?” I 
could not help inquiring. “Oh, they’re 
all gone off to the States,” was the answer, 
and this was always the reply to such a 
question. The “States *’ seems to be the 
only country in which the Nova Scotia 
outh think themselves able to prosper. 
ut so beautiful was the country around 
me, so fertile the soil, so pleasing the 
manners of the people with whom I 
became acquainted, that I could not im- 
agine what motives could induce one 
who was born here to leave his lovely 
home. Why can they not be as success- 
ful in this new country as in ours? The 
government is almost the same. The 
people are of the same race, their manners 
and customs are precisely the same. The 
resources, whether mineral or vegetable, 
are unbounded. Myriads of fish inhabit 
these waters. Forests of ship-timber 
grow on these hills. Then, good hea- 
vens! why should a youth, with e 
enough to succeed in another land, aban- 
don his more attractive home, when there 
are so many ways in which one may with 
safety invest either capital or industry. 
I lett Digby after a stay of about a 
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week, during which time I had roamed 
through all those enchanting spots which 
are scattered around it in such profusion. 
“ Ah,” thought I, as I sat beneath the 
shade of some lofty elms, fanned by the 
unceasing sea-breeze, “if all Nova Scotia 
resembles this place, how beautiful a land 
must it be! If Digby were in the United 
States, how thronged would be its quiet 
streets! With its beauties, and advan- 
tages for sea-bathing, which cannot be 
surpassed, in a short time it would be the 
most frequented watering-place in all 
America.” 

Annapolis is a town of about the same 
size as Digby. It was founded by the 
French, and in their time, under the name 
of Port Royal, was the capital of the pro- 
vince. The town is very beautiful, and 
the country in its immediate vicinity is in 
a high state of cultivation, but there is 
nothing here of so striking a nature as 
the landscape at Digby. As I was in 
haste to see the birth-place of Evangeline, 
I soon left. There were no railroads here, 
and for this I was not sorry; for to me, 
a leisurely traveller, it was more pleasant 
to ride slowly, and see the country, than 
to be borne onward like the wind amid 
smoke, dust, and cinders. A coach was 
my conveyance, and, while riding along, 
I fancied myself living one hundred years 
ago, for every thing was this much behind 
the present age. The eountry beyond 
Annapolis is exceedingly rough. Such 
heaps of stones and rocks, such wildness 
and desolation, such obstacles in the way 
of cultivation, I never saw, except in the 
State of Rhode Island; but there the 
barrenness is that of the desert, while 
here it extends for but a few miles, and 
its ruggedness is that of a mountainous 
country. 

A little old gentleman was sitting be- 
side me. Suddenly he spoke—“ Dis mus 
be a ver strong land to bear de vate of 
such beg stones, Monsieur ; he, he, he!” 

I started and turned round in horror. 
Looking closely at him, I recognized him 
as a Frenchman, a native of the province. 
whom I had seen in the hotel at Digby a 
few days previously. “And have the 
Acadians, the honest, unsophisticated Aca. 
dians, fallen so low ? Will the descendant 
of those oppressed but noble-hearted men 
make a pun?” ‘Twas too true. But, 
after all, I felt an involun respect for 
him, an affection for him and his race. I 
thought of the gentle Acadienne, Evange- 
line, and forgave his observation. 

Entering into conversation with him, I 
found him to be well-informed about Nova 
Scotian politics; a relation of his was a 
member of the Provincial Parliament. 
Party strife, he informed me, ran very 
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high in this province during the time of 
election ; relations often became so em- 
bittered toward one another, that they 
never after became friends. In many 
parts, one party never would think of 
speaking to the opposite side. I was 
much surprised to hear of such virulence 
and ill-feeling among these unenergetic and 
quiet people. 

My companion informed me, however, 
that on the question of politics the Nova 
Scotians were always most excitable. 

We stopped for half an hour at the 
pretty village of Bridgetown, and after 
leaving it, found that the country became 
more fertile as we advanced. There were 
hosts of beautiful places, called by such 
names as “ Eden,” “ Paradise,” and they 
were worthy of them. The road, though 
long, was not monotonous. Sometimes 
it went for many miles through a thick 
forest, then coming to the top of some hill, 
a beautiful and well-cultivated plain would 
meet the eye. At other times long rows 
of willows and poplars lined the road on 
either side. There were many large 
orchards, which we continually passed, 
some of which consisted of several thou- 
sand trees. 

Toward evening we appproached a 
beautifully situated and attractive village, 
called Kentville, which, after changing 
horses, we at once left, and rattled onward 
to Horton. This is the present name of 
the country where Evangeline lived. It 
is only seven miles from Kentville, so that 
we speedily arrived there. Here was the 
end of my journey, and leaping from the 
tiresome coach, I entered a little inn, not 
intending to visit any place until the mor- 


row. 

The Rev. Edward Barrell and I had 
belonged to the same class at Harvard 
seven or eight years before. He was the 
only representative of the provinces at the 
college, and stoutly did he stand up for 
his native land. To hear him, you would 
imagine the Lower Provinces, and especi- 
ally Nova Scotia, to be a second Eden, a 
land of promise, the garden of the world. 
Although I believed his statements to be 
somewhat colored by patriotism, yet I 
could not help thinking that there must 
be something uncommon in this country, 
even if one half of what he said were true. 
He had been pastor of a church in Horton 
for three years, and here I expected to 
find him. 

Calling upon him, the next day, I met 
with a most warm reception. His house 
stood at a little distance from the road, 
with large shadowy trees before it, and 
on the left was an apple-orchard, whose 
trees were covered with delicious blos- 
soms. Flowers of many kinds grew in a 
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garden on the right, and behind, the a 
wandered down a long extent ‘of 

land, which spread away, intersected with 
rivers, and glowing in the freshness of its 
new vegetation. “ Wait a little while,” 
said my friend, “and I will take you to 
some beautiful spots, and I think you will 
acknowledge that you would find it a dif- 
ficult task to produce places in New Eng- 
land to equal them in loveliness.” 

I did not reply, but smiled at the un- 
diminished pride of country which my 
friend evinced. 

We walked out after dinner, and went 
up the road along which the village is 
built. Long rows of poplars and willows 
grew on either side, pe us by their 
shade. A hill lay befete us, upon which 
stood a handsome edifice in an unfinished 
state, a college, I believe. We ascended 
it, and, after arriving at the top, turned 
and looked back. I was astonished at 
the prospect. The village stretched along 
the foreground beneath us, its houses 
peeping out from surrounding groves and 
orchards. Farther in lay the dike lan 
extending for a great distance, its leve 
surface broken in one place by an i 
which rose up covered with trees. Farther 
away lay the Basin of Minas, with its 
blue waters hemmed in by lofty rocky 
shores, and from out its midst rose boldly 
upward a towering cliff called Blomidon. 
This cliff is formed by the abrupt termina- 
tion of a chain of hills, which extend along 
nearly the whole western shore of the 
province. 

“How do you like that?” said my 
companion. 

“Surpassingly beautiful! I had never 
expected so much. But all the dike 
land—how came it here? Who reclaim- 
ed it from the water?” 

“Tt was the work of the early Acadian 
settlers, and all this part of the province 
was originally cultivated by them ; Poo 
may often meet with the ruins of their 
houses in places now worn out by long 
cultivation.” 

“The ruins of their houses ?” 

“Yes, there is one a little way behind 

ou.” 
t We turned, and after walking about 
one hundred yards, came to a small hol- 
low in the ground, which looked as if it 
had once been the, cellar of a house. 
Around it were bricks and stones. 
It was at the extremity of a small clear- 
ing, which had been made long ago in 
these woods. In a small gully at a short 
distance a brook bubbled and gushed 
forth, tumbling, as it flowed along, over 
rocks and fallen trees. The woods encir- 
cled us on three sides. Apple-trees were 
there which seemed to have been planted 
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a hundred years ago. It was a beauti- 
ful spot. “Could not this have been your 
sc, pec 2? Might not this soil 
have been pressed by your feet, and these 
trees planted by your hands?” I re- 
clined on the grass. From the surround- 
ing woods a thousand birds were singing, 
and beneath me the brook uttered no less 
= music. There was enchantment 
re! 


“ Have you such places as this in New 


— ?” said my friend. 

is aroused me. “Like this—it is 
very beautiful, but—why yes, of course 
we have.” 

“Come on a little farther, and we may 
see some other places. Here, follow this 
way, we will make a rush through the 
woods.” 

A path lay before us, along which we 

. It had been trodden by many 
eet, and every obstruction had been re- 
moved. We came to another brook some- 
what larger than the first. Small camps 
had been reared along its banks by the 
students of the college below. These 
woods were delightful: above they were 
filled with birds, and below grew myriads 
of wild flowers, such as “linears,” and 
others to me utterly unknown. We 
came out at length into a road and walked 
for a half mile or so, but the scenery 
grew rather tame. 

“ Where on earth are we going to?” I at 
last exclaimed. 

“Be patient, you will see in a short 
time,” cried he. 

“Something better than New Eng- 
land ?” y 

“You shall judge.” 

We had been slowly -ascending ever 
since we left the village. The summit at 
last lay before us; we still walked on, 
and at last came to where there was a de- 
scent. Here a new,scene opened upon us, 
different from that which had before ap- 

The hill went abruptly down 
for a great distance, and opposite arose 
others more lofty. A lovely valley lay 
beneath, through which flowed a river in 
a winding course, whose banks were lined 
with green willows and poplars. Look- 
ing up the valley to the right, the river 
was lost amid trees and bushes. Looking 
down, it appeared at times through the 
branches of elms and willows, until at 
length, taking a tum, it became lost to 
view. 

“ What in the world is the name of this 
place?” I enthusiastically inquired of 
my friend, who stood gazing with a confi- 
dent smile. “What a ing spot! 
and here it lies hidden completely from the 
world unknown and unvisited.” 

“This is the valley of the Gaspereaux. 


Acadie, and the Birth-Place of Evangeline. 
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Once seen, it isnot soon forgotten. But it 
has one fault, which it holds in common 
with many other beautiful ‘places. The 
inhabitants are ignorant, and indolent. 
When you come closer, these houses will 
appear less romantic, and those irregular 
fences will appear hideous.” We descend- 
ed, and if from the summit the prospect 
was charming, nothing was lost as we de- 
scended the mountain, until we drew near 
the village, and then truly the charm was 
broken. Dirt and filth were every where. 
Every thing showed carelessness and indo- 
lence. Pigs ran rampant through a mud- 
dy lane, which I suppose was called a 
road; and the bridge which crossed the 
river seemed hourly in danger of falling 
in. Ignorance and stupidity dwelt upon 
the expressionless countenances which met 
my eyes. 

“We have nothing like this in New 
England,” said I to my now silent com- 
panion. My friend’s servant had brought 
his carriage here, and waited our arrival. 
We jumped in, and rode down along the 
river. The fields gradually wore a better 
appearance, and the houses began to ap- 
pear neater ; the road, too, became better, 
and was lined with trees on either side. 
Many orchards were here, and gardens 
filled with peach and plum trees. We 
came at length to the “Gaspereaux’s 
mouth.” There was the place where the 
English ships lay; and here, too, I thought 
perhaps on this very spot, s the poor 
exiles. What a sight must it have been 
when the poor defenceless Acadians were 
compelled to leave a home like ths! They 
were rudely torn away from the paradise 
where they dwelt in simplicity and inno- 
cence. They were snatched from these 
their green fields, and from the fertile 
meadows which their own hands had so 
laboriously cultivated; and while their 
houses were burnt to the ground, they 
were scattered all over America. 

We turned away from the place, and 
rode back to the village. The valley of 
fhe Gaspereaux seemed yet more beauti- 
ful by twilight. Countless fireflies spar- 
kled through the woods, before, behind, 
and around us. The lowing of cattle re- 
turning home, and the tinkling of bells 
from flocks and herds, the bleating of 
sheep, and the noise of the rushing river, 
added to the enchantment of the scene. 
We looked down again from the top of the 
hill. “ Beautiful valley! why should such 
shiftless and ignorant people inhabit 
thee?”? My American feelings came 
strongly over me. “If this were the 
United 5p thought,—and I thought 
aloud,—* If this were the United States, 
what a glorious place would this valley 
become! Those dirty houses would soon 
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be torn down, and beautiful dwellings 
erected.” “Yes, and if this were the 
United States,” replied rt: incorrigible 
friend, “every tree would be cut down. 
Those cottages, which, when seen from a 
distance, are so romantic, would give place 
to unsightly two-story houses, and cotton 
factories would line the banks of this 
lovely river.” 
On the following day my friend told me 
that there was one place to which I must 
go, for in his opinion it was the gem of Aca- 
dia. We rode toward the village of Lower 
Horton, which was about four miles away. 
The scenery along the road was very fine, 
and the country was in a good state o 
cultivation. We ascended a hill which 
lay in the way. On arriving at the sum- 
mit, I gazed around, and the scene which 
met my view was such as baffles all de- 
scription. Beneath us lay a broad ex- 
panse of dike land, waving with luxuri- 
ant vegetation, intersected by roads, and 
winding streams, whose banks were 
adorned in many places by groves and 
long rows of trees. On one side the 
plain was protected from the water by a 
long island which arose,—a natural dike, 
through the green groves of which peeped 
forth white cottages and barns. In the 
distance the blue Basin of Minas ap- 
peared, encircled with its lofty rugged 
cliffs, among which the ever-present Blom- 
idon towered highest. I turned away, 
unable to express my admiration. But 
this was not all. Glancing down the hill 
there appeared another scene, which I had 
not before noticed. In the valley lay the 
village of Lower Horton; the small and 
comfortable houses, so old-fashioned, and 
yet so attractive in their appearance, were 
built along the road, the neat gardens 
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which lay before them being shaded by 
spreading elms and tall poplars. The sun 
shone brightly down upon this lovely val- 
ley. A rustic picture was there. Some 
old men sat smoking their pipes before 
an ale-house ; a blacksmith was shoeing a 
horse in front of his shop, and while I 
looked, a gpoup of laughing merry children 
burst from a little thatched school-house, 
and the whole village at once resounded 
with their shouts— 
“Sweet Auburn—loveliest village of the plain!” 

I muttered half unconsciously. 

“Sweet Auburn! Yes, you may well 
call it so,” replied my friend, “and when- 
ever I ride down this hill that line occurs 
to me. 

“This village was the principal home 
of the Acadians, though none of their 
houses remain. That wide plain yonder 
is Grand Pré. Look ahead afew miles— 
there is the Gaspereaux’s mouth. That is 
the spot where the vessels anchored. 
Down this road came the long train of 
weeping exiles, as they went to those 
ships which were to carry them for ever 
from their homes.” . There was a short 
pause, and my friend continued, “ You 
will find scattered through Nova Scotia 
many such places as this, and if you ex- 
tend your journey to the other province, 
you will meet with villages, where to the 
beauty of landscape, and romantic situa- 
tion, are united the simple manners and 
primitive hospitality of the Acadians.” 

“No, my friend,” replied I, warmly, 
“this province has no place equal in in- 
terest to Horton, for our Longfellow has 
rendered it immortal; anti around Horton 
the remembrance of the tender love and 
constancy of Evangeline will throw an 
unfading lustre.” 





THE OLD MILL. 


NDER the hill 


Standeth the quiet mill. 
Deep are the shadows that gather below 
Under the dripping flume— 


Dreamy the water’s musical glow, 


Down in the noonday gloom. 


Many a year 
The phebe hath builded here, 
Morning and night from the broken door 
Chaunting her solemn strain, 
She sits where the sunshine checkers the floor, 
Singing of what has been. 
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The Mill. 


Close beside 
The green quiescent tide, 
The maples lift up in the airs of spring 
Their tufts of vermeil flowers, 
And the afternoon robin stops to sing 
His song in the twilight hours. 


© Day by day, 
Musing and watching his prey, 
The silent kingfisher sits on high, 
Dreaming under the leaves, 
Where the fitful breezes wander by, 
And the birch its fragrance gives. 


Through the trees 
That almost mingle their leaves, 
Steals down the blue of the summer sky, 
Down where the lilies grow ; 
And the sudden swallow flitting by, 
Dips his blue wings below. 


From hidden springs, 

Where the mottled ground thrush sings, 
And willows, and ferns, and water-docks stand, 
Sliding along through the quiet profound ; 

With babble of banks and shining sand, 
The trout-haunted brook comes down— 


Mingling its tune 
Dreamily all the afternoon, 


With the tinkling echoes down in the wood, 
Where the cattle stand in the dell ; 

And the cool dull plash of the dripping flood 
Beating the broken wheel. 


Far away 
In the light of the open day, 
With the sunshine glowing along their banks, 
Over the dam and the trees, 
The clouds are marshalled in yellow ranks, 
Gleaming beyond the leaves. 


Large and fair 
Were the castles I built m the air, 
Lifting on high their golden walls, 
With domes of the summer blue, 
And pillars of cloud and far-reaching halls, 
And the bright years shining through. 


Fairer to-day, 
In its green and quiet decay, 
With its shatter’d windows and broken wall, 
Is this crumbling tottering thing ; 
With the sunshine of memory over all, 
And the silence of death within. 
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THE ENCHANTED MULE. 


LL the readers of Putnam’s Monthly 
doubtless know something by hearsay 
of romances of chivalry, and the more 
bookish, antiquity-loving part of them must 
have smiled with mingled pleasure and 
surprise, over some of the most noted of 
the more modern among those charmingly 
preposterous, and yet truthful productions 
of antiquity. We will not apologize to 
either of these classes for presenting them 
with a translation of one of the most an- 
cient stories of romance and chivalry 
known to us. It was written in the 
eleventh century by Paysans de Maisieres, 
a French fablier of that period. It is in 
verse, and in the langue d’oil,—that 
dialect which drove out the langue d’oc, 
or provengale, in which the troubadours 
wrote, and became the language of all 
France. It is worthy of remark, in pass- 
ing, that many words of this old langue 
@oil, which faded from the memory of 
Frenchmen hundreds of years ago, exist 
in our language, and are used at this day 
with little variation from their old forms. 
This tale has been paraphrased in English 
verse in Mr: Way’s metrical translation 
of tales from the collection of Fabliauxr 
ou Contes, made by M. Le Grand d’Aussy ; 
but it is only by a translation at once 
faithful and idiomatic, such as we have 
attempted to give, that the spirit and 
graphic power of the old fablier can be 
preserved. Some readers may 
the tale as puerile, fit only for the enter- 
tainment of very young children, and 
may wonder how a man could write such 
trivial extravagance, and yet more, how 
men could listen to it and preserve it; 
and, last and most, how a man who has 
travelled on a railway, read news sent by 
magnetic telegraph, and seen a Bloomer, 
could spend his time in translating it for 
the August number of Putnam’s ‘Monthly, 
in the year 1853. Courteous reader, if 
such be your thoughts on your first 
perusal of our story, we must beg you to 
read it once again, and look a little beneath 
its surface of extravagant and fantastic 
incident; and if you cannot find a mor- 


al—and one not crammed down your 
throat with hec fabula pees ud 
firmness, perseverance, co’ temper- 
ance and prudence, and this moral con- 
veyed in a story, which, in spite of the 
essential incredibility of its every incident 
—and no one expects you to believe it— 
is a model of simple, direct and vivid nar- 
ration. If you cannot find all this in the 
work of our story-teller, we are sorry 
for you, and can only hope for the sharp- 
ening of your wits, and the improvement 
of your taste, from the faithful perusal of 
the pages of Putnam’s Mont ¥, of the 
ministrations of which you are plainly in 


need. 

At the Feast of Pentecost, King Arthur* 
held open court at the royal city of Car- 
duel ; f and all the noble fadies, the great 
barons and knights in his kingdom, were 
there. On the second day, as they rose from 
table, they saw far off upon the plain a 
woman, who appeared to be coming toward 
the castle, and who was mounted upon a 
tule without bit or bridle. This awakened 
their curiosity. The king, the queen, 
every body, ran to the windows; and 
each one, in the endeavor to solve the 
mystery, ventured a conjecture. When 
the maiden had arrived at the gate, they 
saw that she was young and very beauti- 
ful. The knights all flew to meet her; 
they assisted her. to dismount, and noticed 
that her cheeks were wet with tears, and 
that her countenance was full of sorrow. 

Having been brought before the king, 
she saluted him respectfully, and, drying 
her eyes, prayed him to pardon her for 
coming to trouble him with her griefs; 
but the bridle of her mule had been stolen 
from ‘her; and from that day she had 
wept, and found herself condemned to 
tears until it was recovered. Only the 
bravest of knights could retake and restore 
it to her; and whcre should she seek such 
a hero but at the court of so great a king? 
She then begged King Arthur to allow 
some of the brave gentlemen who heard 
her to interest themselves in her sorrow. 
She assured the knight who consented to 





* The King Arthur of the old French and English romances is the same monarch who 


“stole three pecks of barley meal 
To make a bag pudding.” 


This exploit is equally veritable with all the others attributed to him. He is entirely a creation of the English 
romances, who called him and his peers into being as companions and counterbalances to Charlemagne and 


his — the heroes of France. 


The old romancers assigned four royal cities to King Arthur, Carlisle, 
There were the scenes of most of the adventures related of him and his 


n court” was held three or four times yearly by the kings of the middle ages, who 


the famous round table, and Carduel. 


twelve followers. “Ope 


were at other times shut up in their castles like any other lords of the soil in those days. 
it was the privilege of any one of the monarch’s subjects to present himself and be received 


i 
degree. 


Caramalot, where was 


n courts 
ig to his 


At these 
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become her champion, that he would be 
conducted to the place of combat by her 
mule; and for the reward of his bravery, 
she promised publicly to become his 
mistress. 

All offered themselves, and contended 
for the honor of the adventure; but the 
seneschal Queux* spoke first, and it was 
but right to accept his services. He 
swore to bring back the bridle, if it were 
at the end of the world. But before he 
started, he demanded a kiss from the 
maiden, as an earnest of his recompense— 
“on account,” as the merchants say—and 
stepped forward to take it. She utterly 
refused any reward until he returned with 
the bridle; and promised him then not 
only what he asked, but greater guerdon 
beside. Queux was obliged to be content- 
ed with her word; and arming himself, 
he departed, letting the mule choose its 
way, as she had advised him. 

Queux, although the foster brother of 
King Arthur, and his standard-bearer and 
seneschal, was a great braggart, a slander- 
ous-tongued fellow, and though always 
quarrelling, was always beaten. He was 
ever ready to undertake that which, as it 
proved, he had not the ability to perform; 
and was more than su of being 
something of a coward. He had hardly 
entered the forest when troops of half- 
starved lions, tigers, and leopards rushed, 
roaring terribly, to devour him. Then 
poor Queux repented sorely of his indis- 
creet boasting; and would, with all the 
heart he had left, have renounced all the 
kisses in the world to be well out of his 
danger. But when the ferocious animals 
recognised the mule, they fell down before 
it to lick its feet, and then turned back 
into the wood. 

At the end of the forest was a valley so 
dark, so deep, so black, that the bravest 
man could not venture into it without a 
shudder. And it was yet far more hor- 
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rible when the poor seneschal had passed 
into it, and when surrounded by serpents, 
scorpions, and dragons belching flames, he 
went on only by the lurid light of these 
infernal fires. Around him _ tempests 
howled, torrents roared with the voice of 
thunder, and mountains heaved up and 
down in horrible confusion; and though 
the air was colder, icier than that of a 
thousand winters together, the sweat 
rolled in streams from his body. He 

safely through the dreadful place, 
in spite of all its perils, the mule being his 
all-sufficient protector; and having gone 
forward for some distance, he reached at 
last a river, wide and deep, over which 
there was no bridge, and on whose dark 
waters he saw no boat; only from side to 
side stretched a single bar of iron. Queux, 
faint-hearted, and forgetful of the safety 
secured to him in former danger by the 
animal on which he rode, seeing, as he 
thought, no means of crossing the river, 
gave up the adventure and turned hack. 
But, unfortunately, he had to repass the 
valley and the forest. The serpents, lions, 
and monsters rushed again upon him with 
a seeming frenzy of delight, and would 
have devoured him a thousand times, 
could they have done it without touching 
the mule. 

When the knights and ladies saw him 
afar off from the castle, they began to 
laugh. The knights assembled in the 
court-yard, as if to receive him with great 
honor: King Arthur came himself, and 
proposed to conduct him to receive the 
promised kiss: all,in a word, ladies and 
gentlemen, ridiculed him without mercy ; 
and the unhappy seneschal, not knowing 
how to answer them, and not daring to 
raise his eyes, disappeared and hid him- 
self. 

The maiden was yet more troubled than 
he. Abandoning herself to despair, she 
wept bitterly and tore her hair. The 


* This Queux, as the reader will gather from what follows, was the butt of King Arthur's court. He is 


almost alw: 


made by the romancers the first to attempt an offered adventure, in which he never succeeds, 


ays y. 
and his failure in which acts as a foil to the brilliant achievement of some more fortunate and deserving and 
less-boastful knight. He appears in the Boy and the Mantle, which will be found in Percy's Reliques, and in 


which his name is transformed into Kay. 
which no lad 


There comes to Carlisle a “ kind courteous child 
who, as a wife, had “once done amisse.” Queen Guenever first assayed to wear it by virtue of 
her rank, which according to the test was the only virtue she 


who had a mantle 


; for 


“ When shee had taken the mantle 
Shee stood as shee had beene madd ; 
It was from the top to the toe 
As sheeres had itt shread, 


One while it was gule; 
another while it was greene ,” &c. 


Consequently the lady, like the mantle, was dreadfally cut up and turned all sorts of colors. Nothing daunted 


and not waiting for any other trial 
“Kay called forth his ladye, 

And bade her come neere ; 

Saies, Madam, and thou be guiltye 
I pray thee hold the there 

Forth came his ladye 
shortlye and anon ; 

Boldlye'to the man‘ 
then is shee gone. 


When she had tane the mantlo 
and cast it her about ; 
Then was shee 
Before all the rout, 
Then ever knight 
that was in the kinges court, 
Talked, langhed and showted 
full oft at that sport.” 


Thus it was always with Queux; and Quenx is not dead yet. 
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brave knight, Gauvain, was touched with 
her grief. He 7 ew. and with mod- 
est confidence offered her the service of 
his sword, and promised to dry her tears ; 
but, like poor Queux, he would have a 
kiss in advance. The dangers of the ad- 
venture were now known, and the grief of 
the lovely lady increased tenfold, and be- 
side, how could she refuse so gallant a 
knight, whose oft-tried bravery inspired 
such confidence. The kiss was 

and Gauvain mounted the mule and left 
the castle. 

The same dangers through which poor 
Queux again presented themselves ; 
Gauvain only laughed at them. The ser- 
pents and the lions came out to fall upon 
him ; he drew his sword and gave them 
battle. But there was no need; the mon- 
sters, kneeling again before the mule, went 
quietly away. At last he arrived at the 
river, saw the bar of iron stretching from 
side to side, and knowing that there was 
no other means of passing the dreadful wa- 
ters, and that his way lay across them, he 
commended himself to God, and tried 
the perilous bridge. It was so narrow 
that the mule could hardly set half its 
foot upon it. The moment that Gauvain 
began the passage, the black waters broke 
into foaming waves, which heaved and 
roared all around him, as if to sweep 
him away, and swallow him up; but he 
was immovable, and arrived safely upon 
the opposite bank. 

There he found a strong castle, before 
which stood a row of four hundred iron 
stakes, each of which, with one exception, 
bore upon its point a bloody head ; this 
one, yet bare, seemed to be waiting for its 
horrible decoration. The fortress, sur- 
rounded by deep moats, which were filled 
by a foaming torrent, turned round as 
if upon a pivot, like a gigantic millstone. 
It had, besides, no drawbridge, and seemed 
to deny to Gauvain any opportunity to 
display his valor. He, nevertheless, de- 
termined to wait, hoping that the castle, 
in one of its revolutions, would offer him 
some sort of entrance ; and determined, at 
all events, to perish on the spot, if it did 
not; rather than to return with disgrace. 
And finally, a door did open; he spurred 
his mule, which at one bound cleared the 
enormous moat, and he found himself 
within the walls of the castle. 

Here every thing seemed to indicate a 
recent desolation. The courts and passages 
were empty, no one looked from the gap- 
ing windows, and on all sides was solitude 
and a deathlike silence. A dwarf finally 
came out and looked closely at the knight. 
Gauvain asked him who was his lord or 
lady ; where they might be found, and 
what they expected him to do. The 
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dwarf disappeared without an answer. 
The knight went on his way through the 
vast and fearful solitude of the and 
soon saw a giant, hideous to look upon, 
come from a cavern; his hair bristling as 
if with rage, and armed with a huge bat- 
tle-axe. Gauvain waited quietly to dis- 
cover the giant’s intention, when the lat- 
ter, instead of attacking, or even — 
him, applauded his courage, but pi 

him for undertaking an adventure, the 
issue of which could not but be fatal, and 
from which the terrible irdn palisade out- 
side the castle should have deterred him. 


Nevertheless, he offered the knight his 
services, gave him food, him well, 


and showed him the chamber where he 
was to sleep. But before going out, he 
ordered the hero to strike off his head, 
saying that he should come in the morning 
to do the same thing for ‘his guest in turn. 
Gauvain immediately drew his sword, 
struck, and the giant’s head rolled at his 
feet. What was his surprise at seeing the 
monster pick it up, put it upon his shoul- 
ders, and stalk off! Nevertheless, as he 
knew that he should need all his wits and 
all his strength on the morrow, he went 
to bed and slept tranquilly, undisturbed 
by fear of coming danger. At break of 
day the giant came with his axe to fulfil 
his promise. He woke the knight, and 
according to the conditions stated to him 
on the day before, ordered him to present 
his head. Gauvain, sure that nothing 
could be gained by refusal or hesitation, 
instantly bent his neck. It was but a 
trial of his courage. The giant, instead 
of striking off Gauvain’s head, praised 
and embraced him. The knight then 
asked whither he should go to find the 
bridle, and what he must do to obtain it. 
“You will know before the day is over,” 
was the answer, “but summon all your 
courage; you never needed it more.” 

At mid-day, Gauvain presented himself 
at the place of combat, and found there 
an enormous lion, foaming, gnawing his 
chain, and tearing up the earth with his 
claws. At the sight of his adversary, 
the savage beast broke into a fearful roar, 
bristling his enormous mane; his chain 
fell from him and he threw himself upon 
Gauvain, whose coat of mail he tore open 
at the first bound. They fought long 
and furiously, but the lion was killed. 
Another, yet larger and more savage, was 
let loose; but he perished like the first. 
Gauvain, seeing no other enemy appear, 
demanded the bridle; but the giant, with- 
out answering, led him to his chamber. 
There he made him eat to recover his 
strength, and soon afterward led him be- 
fore another opponent. 

This was a formidable knight; the 


= 
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same who had set up the iron pales out- 
side the castle, and with his own hands 
had placed upon them the heads of the 
four hundred vanquished champions. A 
horse and a strong lance were given to 
each ; they rode away to take distance for 
their career, and hurled themselves against 
each other. At the first shock, their 
lances flew into splinters, and their saddle- 
girths burst. Both sprang up to renew 
the fight on foot. Their arms rang under 
their formidable blows, their shields 
flashed fire, and for two whole hours the 
victory was.doubtful. But Gauvain re- 
doubled,his energy. and let fall upon the 
headiof hi€ adversary such a terrible blow, 
that, cleaving his helmet to the visor, it 
brought him reeling to the ground. This 
was the end of him: for he must have 
expected instant-death if he had not con- 
fessed himself vanquished, and already 
the attendants began to unlace his helmet. 
But he surrendered his sword, and asked 
for life. From’ this moment all opposi- 
tion was over. The victor had a right 
to the bridle; it could not be refused. 
There remained only the hope of en- 
ticing him to give it up willingly; and 
this was the manner in which they trusted 
to succeed. 

The dwarf presented himself, and salut- 
ing the victorious knight respectfully, 
invited him, on the part of his mistress, 
to sup with her. She received him, 
adorned with all the attractions which 
art can add to beauty, and sitting upon a 
sumptuous couch,* whose silver pillars 
sustai a pavilion decorated with em- 
broidery and precious stones. The lady 
placed him at her side, and during the 
supper used the same plate with him. 
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After some flattering reproaches of the 
bravery which had succeeded in depriving 
her of all means of resistance, she con- 
fessed to him that she was the sister of 
the maiden with the mule, and that she 
herself had taken the bridle, “But,” she 
said, “if you will renounce your rights as 
victor, if you will remain with me, and 
devote to my service that invincible arm 
whose prowess I have just proved, this 
castle, and thirty-nine others yet more 
magnificent, shall be yours, with all their 
wealth ; and she who begs you to accept 
them will feel honored. by becoming her- 
self the prize of the victor.” 

Gauvain was nothing moved by these 
seductive offers. He persisted in exacting 
the bridle which he had undertaken to 
obtain; and when he had received it, he 
departed on his mule amid the joyful 
shouts of a crowd of people, who, to his 
great surprise, crowded around him. These 
were the inhabitants of the castle, who, con- 
fined till now in their apartments by the 
tyranny of their mistress, could not leave 
them without being instantly devoured 
by her lions, and who, freed at last, came 
to kiss the hand of their liberator. 

Upon his return to Carduel, the knight 
was received by the maiden with those 
transports of joy and gratitude which 
were due to such a service. She embraced 
him a hundred times, and confessed that 
a hero who had done so much for her, 
deserved far more than such a trifling 
recompense. But she prepared instantly 
for her departure. In vain did King 
Arthur and the queen beg her to stay 
until the festival was over; nothing could 
retain her. She took leave of all, mounted 
her mule, and disappeared. 





SONNET. 


i WATCHED the clouds at midnight swiftly glide 
With graceful motion o’er the heaven’s blue floor: 
Bright robes of amber flecked with white they wore, 
Amid whose floating folds the stars did hide. 
Their unshod feet gave forth no echoing tread ; 
They made no music, breathed no joyous tone ; 
But silently, like one who walks alone, 
Through the lazulian halls of air they sped ; 
And as I viewed each wanderer passing by, 
To my dull brain there came a sudden thought ; 
Nature perchance hath with the poet wrought, 
And these bright forms, that throng the glorious sky, 
Are of ideals an embodiment 
Which slumbered erst within his heart’s white tent. 





* It will be remarked that the lady receives Gauvain upon a couch, and, placing him by her side, su 
with him, sharing his plate. This custom, a relic of the manners of Rome, and which is alluded to in one of the 


most solemn and in 


teresting passages in the New Testament, is frequently named in the older romances, 
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KEEPING SCHOOL IN TEXAS. 


bgt of arrived in Texas, after a week’s 
rest, I entered upon my daily duties. 
Ye who have ever lived in cities, and been 
accustomed to the comfortable, and often 
luxurious houses devoted to education, 
would smile, perchance laugh outright, at 
the rough log cabin where I teach. It is 
pleasantly located in a grove of oak-trees, 
whose shade would be agreeable, were it 
not infested by legions of gnats, whose 
bite for venom and violence would do 
credit to larger insects. It has one door, 
and a window without sash or glass, but 
there is no lack of ventilation, the spaces 
between the logs admitting the pure air 
in larger quantities than. desired. With 
a brave heart I crossed the threshold, and 
rang a little bell as a signal for the schol- 
ars to assemble. They came with a 
whoop and halloo, twenty-five in number. 
“Ts it books, mem?” they shouted. “It 
is the school hour,” I replied, and bade 
them be seated, which they reluctantly 
did, crowding close to “ the new teacher,” 
some of the boldest girls fingering my 
dress, and asking the price of my “cali- 
cur.” Others.plucked the artificial flowers 
from my bonnet, and arranged them into 
bouquets for themselves. Just as I had 
succeeded in establishing some degree 
of order, down dropped a dozen or two 
of wasps, from a nest in the upper part of 
the roof, which sent the children and my- 
self out of doors for safety. The wasps 
not finding any one to molest, soon flew 
away, and we returned to our places. In 
taking down the names of my little flock, 
I was struck with the love of the high 
sounding and romantic, manifested by the 
parents. Cleopatra Alethea, Phedora 
Constantia, Ariminthea Azilian, are a few 
specimens of their extraordinary names. 
A few of the interesting group could read. 
Some who knew the letters by sight could 
not call them by name. 

I had just commenced a lecture upon 
the duties of scholars, when I saw all 
eyes again directed to the roof. On 
glancing upward, what was my consterna- 
tion at beholding an enormously long 
snake, coiling and uncoiling himself with 
the utmost sang-froid, and gazing with a 
twinkle in the corner of his eye, on the 
scene below, as if much amused at the 
fear we manifested. Flight was our only 
alternative; and setting the example, I 
was followed by my twenty-five pupils, 
leaving his snakeship and the nest of 
young wasps undisputed monarchs of the 
building. Sambo just then appearing 


with the waiter on his head, containing 
our noonday meal, his services were soon 
engaged to rout the disturbers of our lite- 
rary labors ; which was accomplished by 
fastening burning cotton to the end of a 
long pole, and carrying the war to the 
enemy’s camp. The children opened 
their tin buckets, containing the never- 
failing corn bread and bacon, and having 
queuched their thirst at the pure spring 
near, were off at their plays. I listened. 
A party of them were imitating the 
services at a camp-meeting, and their 
shouts, groans and amens, made the 
primeval forest echo; a portion were 
all excitement in a combat with lizards 
and wasps. Some had strayed off to gath- 
er a peculiar root, much used here for tooth- 
brushes. Several of the larger girls had 
brought big black bottles of snuff, and 
seated under‘the oak shade were black- 
ening their ruby lips and pearly teeth 
with the disgusting dust. 

After an hour’s relaxation, I thought 
to reassemble my little crowd by the 
ringing of the bell, but found it minus a 
tongue. I continued, however, to sound 
the recall to study. The very first little 
girl that approached, Cleopatra Alethea, 
had the missing tongue strung round 
her neck by her shoe-string, seemingly 
unconscious of any misdeed. “ Please, 
marm, put me in potash,” she demanded. 
“T have none,” replied 1; “and why, my 
pretty child, do you wish to be flayed alive 
in potash? The child’s big black eyes, look- 
ing all the larger for want of intelligence 
and education, stared at me, as if wonder- 
ing at my stupidity ; at the same moment 
she pointed in her spelling-book at the 
column commencing with the word pot- 
ash. The mystery solved, I forthwith 
overjoyed her little heart by advancing 
her to the desired column. A girl of 
twenty came with her slate to be taught 
division, which I expounded. clearly to 
my. as I supposed, attentive listener. 
When I had finished, and turned to ex- 
plain the problem, behold, she was fast 
asleep. Overwhelmed with the mountain 
of ignorance I was expected to remove, 
though amused with the oddity of my 
situation, I strayed musingly homeward, 
so absorbed that I narrowly missed being 
stung by a tarantula in the path. The 
next day saw me again at my task in the 


Jog school-house, unmolested this time by’ 


reptile or insect, and anticipating a profit- 
able eight hours’ service to my charge; 
but alas for human expectations! 


ie 
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On our way to the school-room two or 
three bayous must be crossed; streams 
insignificant in a dry season, but swelling 
into little rivers with swift currents, after 
an outpouring from the cisterns above. 
The dark clouds, as if compelled by some 
minute-gun signal, gathered suddenly 
from the north, south, east and west, and 
concentrated all their weight over the 
very spot we filled. Soon the rain poured 
in such torrents as are only seen in low 
latitudes. In two hours the roads were 
invisible and impassable for any one but 
a genuine Texian, and such my pupils 

ved themselves. The frail bridges 

wing floated away, like “the baseless 
fabric of a vision,” no carriages or horses 
could be sent to convey us home. I sum- 
moned a council of war (war against the 
elements), and we all decided that to re- 
main where we were, through the night, 
supperless and without lights or bedding, 
was a consummation most devoutly not 
to be desired. So, linking hands, for 
singly we could not stem the current, 
most of the girls, bonnetless, with their 
long dark hair, not floating to the breeze, 
but hanging in heavy draped masses 
around them, we essayed to reach home. 
During two hours we were exposed to the 
storm, trying every imaginable route. 
What a chance for the study of charac- 
ter! Danger there certainly was, and 
how was it met? Some made merry at 
the war of the elements, and sang snatch- 
es of songs, as, “I’m afloat,” “ Come, mar- 
iner, down into the deep with me.” A 
few wept, and talked of being drowned ; 
but all advised crossing the bayous on 
the phantoms of the swept away bridges. 
On we pressed, ankle, waist, neck deep ; 
so long as our feet had support we pushed 
forward. Now for a shout! all are safely 
across the deep waters, and what a drip- 
ping from our wet garments! Truly, we 
more resembled those fictions of the poet’s 
brain, yclept mermaids, than daughters 
of Eve. For once in my life, I felt like a 
heroine, and thought of putting on the 
airs of one; but when I saw how coolly 
my companions spoke of the dangers 
passed, I desisted, and merely dipped my 
pen in ink, to preserve a slight record of 
the scene. 

The dwellers in green Erin believe that 
when one feels a cold, creeping, shivering 
sensation, it is a sign that some one is 
moving over his grave. Myriads oi busy 
feet, with no measured tread, must be 

ing over mine just at this time. The 

gal the waltz, the mazourka, the 
isch, the highland reel ; all, in hetero- 
geneous confusion, are being jumped over 
the one narrow strip of terra firma na- 
ture has designed as my final resting- 
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lace: or, as my home is in the far 
uth Western wilds, perhaps the timid 

deer, the hungry bear, the gaunt wolf, 

or clumsy buffalo, are trampling down 

the tall waving grass over my lonely 
irie grave: 

Phillis, my mirror. What red eyes, 
encircled with a le halo! what blue 
lips and pallid cheeks! and then, this 
mysterious tremor. My teeth beat the 
devil’s tattoo against each other, at immi- 
nent risk to the unruly member imprison- 
ed near them. Are the days of witch- 
craft returned? Is Hawthorne’s old 
Matthew Maul come to revisit the 
glimpses of the moon, and mistaken me 
fora Pyncheon. It is strange, ’tis pass- 
ing strange, but truth, we read, is stranger 
than fiction. “There are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in 
our: philosophy.” Chairs and tables, 
shovels and tongs, may be made to dance, 
for though they have no inclination so to 
do, still no objections have they against 
it; but that I, the belle of the prairie, 
should, contrary to my will, be shaking in 
such a fashion, is incomprehensible. Now 
I reflect; my head has been aching for an 
hour or two, and like “ the times,” I am 
strangely out of joint, and like my piano, 
out of tune too. The withering blasts of 
an Arctic winter seem to be sweeping 
over me. Warmth I must have. Sun- 
shine, fire, hot water, vapor bath, ho! to 
the rescue. Pile up the blankets, Ossa 
on Pelion. Run for the doctor and min- 
ister. If 1 am really bewitched, the lat- 
ter is the best physician, and can pluck 
from me this shaking sorrow. (Enter 
doctor and minister breathless, with sad- 
dle-bags and hymn-book.) ‘These two 
gentlemen being somewhat different from 
the common herd, and the very antipodes 
of each other, I must be a vanished scene 
till you have a slight sketch of them. 
The former looks as if bui/t—I will not 
say born, for it is difficult to imagine him 
ever an infant, so large, massive and Gib- 
raltar-like—to bid the grim monster defi- 
ance. His face is ruddy as the rising 
sun, and seems to cast a smiling light on 
all upon whom it beams. He is good- 
humored to excess, but as rough as the 
coarse blanket through which his head is 
thrust, @ la Texiana. Be assured his 
house harbors no growlerie, nor with him 
is the wind ever other than southwest. 
The very creak of his shoes works a cure 
upon his hypochondriacal patients. It is 
his custom, when sent for, to remain with 
the person convalescing, or entirely cured, 
until he receives another call. I once 
knew him to stay three weeks at ‘the 
house of a patient, who recovered in a few 
days, and set out on a journey, leaving 
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the doctor to the tender mercies of his 
wife, who, not being = with conversa- 
tional powers, and knowing no way to 
amuse hi ot ie oe 
taking charge of the children, which 
treatment he seemed to consider a special 
mark of favor. The minister, as I have 
remarked, is his op; 
slightly built, with a mild, melancholy 
countenance, he looks as if sorrowing for 
the sins of others, for none has he of his 
own. Diffident to excess, he never com- 
mences conversation without a deep blush 
suffusing his wan features. It is only n 
the pulpit this painful consciousness leaves 
him ; then, carried away by the mighty 
importance of the subject, his eye indles, 
the deep mellow tones of his voice, com- 
bined with his prophetic fervor, penetrate 
all hearts, and echo long and loudly in 
their inmost recesses. Notwithstanding 
their dissimilarity in character, the physi- 
cian of the spiritual and the physician of 
the physical nature were often together, 
the latter leading the way, and the for- 
mer walking in his broad shadow—the 
one ever laughing, the other sighing. It 
was thus they entered my apartment. 
“Are you so very ill?” inquired they 
both in a breath. “Ceesar told us ‘his 
missis war dying.’” “Judge for your- 
selves whether the witches have been 
tampering with me,” I exclaimed. The 
doctor haw, haw, hawed, in his own loud, 
rough way; the minister sighed sorrow- 
fully. ‘You have only a chill,” they 
said. “I am only dying, you mean, for 
never have I suffered more. Water, wa- 
ter! Open the windows; run for the 
fans; off with the blankets; has my 
head scorched the pillow? Are my eye- 
lashes singed? There is fire enough in 
this fever to dry up Red River, and burn 
the raft, thereby saving great expense to 
the government.” Thus raving, I fell 
asleep, and awoke the next morning— 
well; but, thanks-to the rich soil, and 
consequent miasma, doomed in three days 
again to undergo the same martyrdom. 
Such, gentle reader, is my first experi- 
ence of a Texian chill. 

The bitter oftener than the sweet is a 
draught we all must quaff. The chalice 
may be of gold, studded all over with 
precious gems, and wreathed with flowers, 
but are its contents the more palatable ? 
Is there not a seeming mockery in the 
sorrow that comes to us in a gilded form ? 
Yet why these suggestions should arise, 
unless upon the principle of contraries, I 
cannot imagine; for my tale is of those 
whose palm gold never crossed, and whose 
daily bread comes from their daily toil. 

The lights are shining brightly, and 
gleaming cheerily through the chinks in 

vou. 11.—11 
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neighbor Wade’s log cabin, and forms 
gaily garbed are flitting by. The sight is 
an unusual one, for Wade is a poor, 
working man, — 7 me Saggee 4 
morning twilight, an i i 
earnings in the absolute poms of life 
for his numerous family. It is no holiday. 
It is the busy spring-time, when, wearied 
with labor, they all retire early for the 
balmy sleep they so much need. Let us 
peep through the open window, and see 
Ruth, causes this Ser night Miao see 
uth, the only daughter, bright, 
Ruth, is dressed in white. She 
“snatched a grace beyond the reach of 
art,” and almost a child as she is, with a 
taste in unison with her years, has adorned 
her sunny brown curls with wild flowers 
of every hue. The mother has on her 
best cap. Wade and his boys are dressed 
in their Sunday suit, home-made, it is 
true, but scrupulously neat and clean. 
The grandmother, knitting Nelly, as 
is called, from always having her kni 
in hand, for a wonder has laid it aside, 
and sits in the big arm-chair, smoothing 
down her capacious apron. ier is 
Ruth standing there with her simple 
attire, her gloveless hands, without rib- 
bons. jewelry or lace, than the royal 
French empress, with pearls, velvet, and 
diamonds. Health and contentment are 
her dowry, and she has them without 
stint. She smiles, how confidingly, on the 
tall athletic youth by her side, whom the 
minister, in his sad, solemn voice is now 
pronouncing hers for weal or woe. And 
so it has been a wedding,—and our pretty 
little Ruth, the idol of her ts, the 
pride of the neighborhood, and the darling 
of those many brothers, is to leave on the 
morrow for her new home. The morrow 
has come. Why are tears in the mother’s 
eye, why falters the father’s voice? Ruth 
is to be separated from them only a day’s 
ride. She is married to an honest though 
poor man, whose strong arm will bar the 
door against want. They love each other 
—why sadden their happiness! Can it be’ 
that shadows of future sorrow, visions of 
sudden death shed their funeral blight 
over the rich mosaic of the scene ? 

The bridal pair mount their horses, for 
carriage they have none, and set out upon 
their journey. Suddenly the sky becomes 
overcast, the lightnings flash, the thun- 
der rolls solemnly, tall trees wave to the 
winds and lie uprooted in their path, and - 
the “garnered fulness of the clouds” de- 
scends upon their devoted heads. Poor 
Ruth, in her thin muslin dress, without 
shawl or other protection from the rai 
“ bides the pelting of the pitiless storm. 
William’s stern employer, though rolling 
in wealth, was a tyrant to his hirelings, 
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and bade him be at his post that night,— 
and so they rode on. t us not biame 
the newly-married man. His bride of a 
few hours—how could he leave her, or 
how could he himself remain when their 
mutua] support depends on his retaining 
his place!  bayous were swam, the 

of the road over, and they alight 
in the dim twilight at their own cabin ;— 
truly a cheerless home for the drenched 
travellers. It consists of a soli room, 
with only a bed, table, and three chairs. 
No cheerful fire blazes upon the mud 
hearth, no kind mother is there to change 
her wet garments, and no friend to proffer 
assistance. A cold chill creeps over her. 
She sickens. Her husband, too, complains 
of fever, and soon they are in a critical 
state. A messenger is despatched to her 
parents with tidings of her danger. The 
father reads the message in the bearer’s 
eye, and exclaiming, “ My daughter is dy- 
ing,” swoons away. He ecoues delirious, 
and raves about his darling child. The 
mother, anxious almost to insanity, can- 
not desert her sick husband, even for a 
daughter’s dying bed. The messenger 
returns; no mother, no father with him. 
And must Ruth, the loving, loved, and 
lovely, but recently so joyous and happy 
with youth, health ‘and the wealth of a 
true heart just pledged her, must she 
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murmur her last low words in strangers’ 
ears ? 

It is sad indeed! On a low pallet by 
her side lies stretched the once strong 
man, now feeble as an infant. The light 
has fled from his eye, the color from his 
cheek, and his parched lips utter only 
confused sounds. 0 life! O death! what 
mysteries are ye! The bride of last week 
sighing, sobbing, has passed to the spirit 
land. William rouses not to a sense of 
his loss till after her burial. He now 
weeps like an infant, and the scalding 
tears course down his pallid cheeks for 
hours ata time. He wanders to the grave 
of his kuried love, and there mourns like 
the dove for its mate. Will he ever re- 
cover the shock? I ask, and look round at 
the many widowers who have consoled 
themselves with a second marriage. But 
then his happiness was so fresh and new, 
and the loss so grievously sudden and un- 
expected. 

‘o return to the father,—he lingered 
three days after his daughter’s departure, 
when the silver cord was loosed and the 
golden bowl was broken. The bereaved 
mother and heart-broken widow now 
moves about her lowly home, trying to 
repress her tears and groans for the sake 
of those whom God has spared her. 





LETTER FROM HIRAM POWERS. 


ArrenpveD to a notice of Horatio Greenough, in our March number, is a list of his works, in which it is 
stated, that a new and improved method of modelling in plaster was a joint invention of Greenough and Powers. 
This, we lcarn, is a mistake. The process was invented by Powers alone, who imparted it to his friend 
Greenough. By their mutual friends they were often heard to converse about it together; and hence arose 
the error. Of this process, which is destined to be of great value to the art of sculpture, we havo received 


from Mr. Powers the following description : 


THE NEW METHOD OF MODELLING IN PLASTER FOR SCULPTURE, 


tools used, are : 
lst. Trowels, the handles of wood, the 
blades of Gutta Percha, set in metallic 
backs or sheaths. These are of various 
forms and sizes, and, being elastic, the 
be put on with them some- 


2d. Chisels of various shapes and 


sizes. 
‘sh iene rated 
. orated or ever 
tooth having an pening im “fro of % 
the body of the instrument, so 
the filings or dust may through 
escape from the outer side, thus leav- 
ing the teeth unclogged and free to act. 
common file or rasp would soon fill, 
cease to act upon the plaster. The 


BREE 


open files are of various forms and sizes, 
curved, rounded, flat, &c. They are made 
of steel or of hoop-iron, and by a machine 
which punches the holes at the same 
time that it raises the teeth. The form 
is given to the file after the holes and 
teeth have been made. 

Having the tools, the material must be 
prepared, and this is common plaster of 
Paris. Suppose the work projected is an 
erect statue, the process is as follows :— 
A pair of irons corresponding to the bones 
of the legs in direction, though not neces- 
sarily in shape, must be set up on a plat- 
form, rising nearly as high as the hips, 
with the lower ends bent sideways in 
order to have a good anchorage in the 
plaster which is to form the base of the 
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statue. Around these irons the base is 
commenced by pouring a sufficient quan- 
tity of mixed plaster to form it. We have 
thus before us a platform of plaster, with 
a pair of irons standing in it. The statue 
must now be built up with bricks and 
mortar. 

The bricks are made of plaster, and the 
mortar is plaster and water. 

The bricks are made by laying down a 
piece of oil-cloth upon the floor and pour- 
ing upon it a quantity of plaster, made 
liquid with water. So soon as this be- 
gins to harden, it must be scored, like 
short-cake, so that when quite set or hard, 
it may be easily broken into many frag- 
ments of various shapes and sizes. 

Having a quantity of those bricks on 
one side, and a barrel of mixed (fluid) 
plaster on the other, and a trowel in the 
hand, the work is commenced by sopping 
a brick in the fluid plaster, and placing it 
against the base and side of one of the 
irons ; and then another and another, fill- 
ing in the crevices with plaster-mortar. 
Thus the work goes on, until the body is 
reached, when it is continued in the same 
way, except that a cavity is left in the 
centre, to be closed at the neck,—which 
is made solid,—and reopened in the 
head. 

Having the figure (legs, body, and 
head) up, the chisels are now to be used 
in roughing it into the general human 
shape. This done, the arms are to be 
added. A long brick is sopped at one 
end in fluid plaster, and placed against 
one shoulder. It soon adheres, and forms 
the nucleus of the upper arm. To this 
is added another long brick, to form the 
forearm. Additions are then made to fill 
the arm out. The whole is now gone 
over with the chisels, taking off here and 
adding there, as may be found necessary, 
until the chisels are no longer required. 
Then the open files come into play. They 
act like planes, and soon produce even 
surfaces, taking off all irregularities. The 
trowels are still useful in filling up cavi- 
ties and making slight additions. Small 
brushes are useful when very little is to 
be added. 

It is necessary to cover the bricks en- 
tirely with a coating of plaster, for other- 
wise they will appear, and disturb the 
harmony of the surface. The surface, 
moreover, should be kept quite clean, else 
the plaster will not adhere. It should al- 
ways be brushed ‘efore putting new plas- 
ter on, and, in case the work has been laid 
aside for a long time, the whole surface 
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mass be anuge’ co Se et ae 
anew ; otherwise the plaster will not 
here firmly. 

If an alteration be desired in the positi 
of the head, the arms, or even the body, it 
can be made by sawing the parts i 
and then reuniting them by forcing fluid 
aye? (with a syringe) into the fissures. 
arms can, be taken off and finished 
separately, putting them on from time to 
pas A aot ner int 

t is unnecessary to e model 
wet ; the dryer it is the better. 

There are other details of the process 
which would require too much space to 


The advantages of this process of mo- 
delling over the clay process are numer- 
ous: I will mention a few of them. 

The plastering is ble ; it nei- 
ther shrinks nor swells, and it does not 
require wetting and covering with cloths 
~ oil-cloths, to keep it intact and in or- 

er. 

No moulding is necessary to transfer 
the form from clay to plaster. The model 
for the marble is not a cast; but the plas- 
ter-figure, as it came from the artist’s 
hands, is itself the model. 

odelling, for is less — = Spor clay- 
modelling, for by means 
more can be done with plaster t's day 
than with clay in several ew 

A clay model cannot be changed mate- 
rially after it has once been commenced ; 
for the iron skeleton which sustains every 
part of it isa fixture. But in the plaster- 
model, the iron frame-work is only in the 
legs, all the rest can be cut apart, and va- 
ried from the original design in accordance 
with any afterthought of the artist; and 
this is a very great advantage. 

Modelling in plaster is not new, but my 
way of doing it is new; at least, I know 
of none who have done it, if I a * such 
as have been instructed by me. But my 
method would offer very little advantage 
over the old way of working in clay, were 
it not for the open file, an instrument quite 
new and of my own invention. It is made 
by a machine constructed by me for the 

urpose, and which produces them rapid- 
E and with little manual labor. 

In Florence there are models of statues 
several hundreds of years old, done evi- 
dently in plaster, but roughly done. The 
difficulty always has been to finish a 
plaster-model. By my method, and = 
my instrumen highest finish can 
obtained with ease 

H. Powers. 


. 
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WENSLEY. 


A STORY WITHOUT A MORAL. 


Continued from page 94 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN WHICH I LEARN WHO THEY ARE. 

WAS soon at the parsonage, and, as it 

was too early for the minister to have 
relaxed from his task of sermon-work, 
I walked round to the garden at the back 
of the house. There I found Jasper, hoe 
in hand, whistling merrily as he waged 
war against the weeds, which had, appa- 
rently, availed themselves of a temporary 
suspension of hostilities, and made a stand 
against the foreign intruders upon their 
native soil. 

“ Jasper,” said [, “who is it that lives 
in the large house on the river road, about 
two miles from here?” 

“The big house with the two rows of 
trees behind it?” he asked in his turn. 

“To be sure,” said I ; “there is but one 
that Ican mean. Who lives there?” 

“Queer man, sir, queer man, sir!” he 
replied, shaking his head mysteriously, 
and resuming his work with great gravity. 

“Queer or not,” I answered, “I sup- 
pose he has a name, hasn’t he?” 

“ Name! ” he responded, “ name enough, 
sir, for the matter of that! Bad name, 
too, sir.” 

“Well, what is it, then? It won’t 
hurt me, will it? Tell me, I’m not afraid 
of it,” said I. 

“Mr. Miles Allerton is his name, sir. 
They call him Colonel Allerton. But I 
don’t think he’s any business to be called 
so here.” 

“Why not? Why shouldn’t he be 
called so, if he be a colonel ?” I asked. 

“TI don’t think they ought to call such 
sort of folk so,” he replied, “ it a’nt right. 
It makes me mad to hear ’em.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with him, 
Jasper?” I asked, my curiosity being a 

deal aroused. “ He’s an honest man, 
suppose, isn’t he?” 

“] don’t know that,” he replied, with 
an emphatic stroke of the hoe into the 
grome: “we didn’t use to think such 

ind of folks none too honest. But times 
is changed from what they used to be.” 

“He pays his debts, don’t he? He 
isn’t a swindler, I hope ?” said I, laughing. 

“© Lord, yes, sir, he pays his debts 
well enough. Why, he’s the richest man 
this side Boston, they say!” 

“ Well, then. in the name of every thing 
mysterious, what ails him? He isn’t a 
Democrat, is he?” I persisted, for I had 
moused out that Mr. Bulkley was a 


staunch Federalist, of the extremest sort, 
like most of his profession in New Eng- 
land at that time, and that Jasper was no 
whit behind him in zeal. ‘ 

“© Lord, no, sir!” he exclaimed, with 
a sort of deprecating tone, as if he had really 
gone too far, in having excited such a sus- 

icion, “not a Dimmocrat! He an’t so 
as that, sir! He’s only an Old Tory.” 

I laughed heartily at Jasper’s distinc- 
tion; for, like Yorick, I do love a good 
one, in my heart; and, after all, there is 
something respectable in a well-preserved 
good old prejudice, always provided that 
itis old enough. An old gentleman in 
breeches and hair-powder is a respectable 
object in all eyes, while a man ina five 
years’-old coat is one justly contemptible 
to every well-regulated mind. There was 
something very comic in this conflict of 
prejudices in Jasper’s mind. But, on the 
ethical theory of somebody (I forget who) 
of doing the duty that lay nearest him, 
he honestly hated the Democrat of the 
present generation more than the Tory 
of the last. 

“ What amuses you so much?” said a 
voice behind me, and, looking round, I 
saw Mr. Bulkley, who had come out to 
take a turn before tea; “has Jasper been 
saying something witty ?” 

“ Rather wise, sir, than witty,” I replied 
(for I was a fierce Federalist, too), and I 
told the minister what had passed be- 
tween us, and the occasion. 

“ Ah, that’s one of the few points of 
difference between me and Jasper,” said 
Mr. Bulkley, smiling, “he has no charity 
for the Tories, and thinks it a weakness 
in people that they are beginning to for- 
get to hate them. But every body has 
not such a memory as you, Jasper. It 
doesn’t last for fifty years, generally.” 

“T shall never get to like a Tory,” re- 
plied Jasper, doggedly, “if I live fifty 
years more. They’re too mean.” 

“Nor a Democrat, either, I suppose ? ” 
said the minister, laughing. 

“ No, indeed, sir,” answered Jasper, con 
spirito, “ not if I live a hundred.’ 

Mr. Bulkley and I laughed again, and 
then paced up and down. side by side, the 
centre walk of the garden, which was 
nicely edged with box, and hard with well- 
rolled gravel. 

“ So you took shelter at Colonel Aller- 
ton’s,” said he, “during the thunder- 
shower. You were in luck, for it is not 
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easy to get admission there. And did 
you see Miss Eleanor, too ?” 

I told him all the circumstances of my 
adventure, and concluded by begging him 
to let me know who these mysterious 

ple were. 

“ All T know about them,” he replied, 
“is‘soon told. You must have heard of 
the famous Tory, John Allerton, so no- 
torious in Colonial history before the Re- 
volution. He was Attorney-General, and 
afterwards Judge of Admiralty under the 
Crown, in Hutchinson’s time, and went 
away with the Tories. Well, this gentle- 
man is his son, who, at the time the siege 
was formed, was in college, and, not being 
recalled in season, was cut off from the 
town, and prevented from joining his fa- 
mily. We kept him, together with other 
members of Tory families, in the same 
predicament, women and children, chiefly, 
in a sort of honorable captivity, as hos- 
tages for the good treatment of the fami- 
lies of the patriots who were detained in 
Boston. I was acquainted with Judge 
Allerton’s family, and was able to make 
the young man more comfortable than he 
would have been otherwise.” 

“ Was there no communication between 
these prisoners at large, in and out of the 
town, and their families, all that time?” 
I inquired. 

“When a flag was sent in or out on 
other business,” he replied, “open letters, 
to be inspected by the authorities on 
either side, might be exchanged. That 
was all that could be allowed. I tried to 
get permission for young Allerton to go 
into the town, when it became tolerably 
certain that it must be evacuated ; but the 
apprehension of the mischief that the 
British troops might do, as they retreated, 
prevented our parting with any pledge of 
their good behavior. He was sent to 
Halifax, however, in the first cartel that 
came in for exchange of prisoners after- 
wards.” 

“ And what was his history then?” I 
asked. 

“T merely know its outlines,” replied 
Mr. Bulkley. “The British Government 
behaved well, as you know, to the loyal- 
ists who had suffered in its cause. Judge 
Allerton received a liberal compensation 
(though necessarily not a full one) for his 
losses, and was appointed Chief Justice 
of Barbadoes, where he died. This son, 
the only child he had, received a commis- 
sion in the army, and rose early to the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel. He resigned, 
however, many years ago, on his marriage 
with Esther Arbuthnot.” 

“ And who was she, sir?” I inquired. 
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“She was the daughter of Peter Ar- 

buthnot, another famous Tory. He was 

istrar-General. I remember her well, | 

before the siege, as a pretty little girl. 
Her father was made a commissary, and 
afterwards became a contractor, and m 

a large fortune in Mr. Pitt’s first war 
against the French Revolution. This, I 
presume, all went to his daughter, Mrs. 
Allerton, for his only son died before him, 
in Jamaica, of the yellow fever. I knew 
him well, poor fellow, and so did your 
father.” 

“ And Mrs. Allerton is dead, too, I sup- 

” said I. 
_ “Yes, she died ten years or more ago, 
in the south of England, where they 
lived after their marriage, chiefly.” 

* And how came they in this country 
again ? ” I inquired, “and when did they 
come ?” 

“They came about two years ago,” he 
replied, “but the why and wherefore I do 
not profess to know. Mr. Hayley, his 
man of business in Boston, told me that 
it was to look after the landed estates of 
his great-uncle, Ralph Clarke, who died 
without heirs, just as Madison’s War be- 
gun, in 1812, and which escheated-to the 
State. He has sent in a petition to the 
General Court, and is prosecuting it ; but 
the estates are hardly valuable enough to 
account for such an exertion, even if his 
chance for getting them were better than 
it is like to be.” 

“But how came they here ?” I asked ; 
“what particular attraction drew them 
to Wensley, of all places in the world?” 

“Why, I believe I must do my m 
the violence to say that I consider m 


a main cause of ae the 
minister. “I was in ton, attending 
the Convention,* during election week, 
just at the time he arrived in town from 
New-York, where he came from Eng- 
land, and happened to meet him at din- 
ner at General Bradstreet’s. He remem- 
bered our old acquaintanceship, which 
was renewed the sooner that I was al- 
most the only one surviving of his former 
friends. He came up to visit me, and 
just at that time the estate where he now 
lives was for sale. Old Mr. a 
whose father built it early in the | 
century, was just dead, and his third wife, 
promoted to be his widow, preferred living 
in Boston, where her wisdom has been 
justified,” he went on, laughing, “by her 
pg fa the other day, Dr. Hobart, of 
the New East Ch . 

“ And so he bought the Remington es- 
tate,” suggested I, to bring him back from 
this episode. 





* Of congregational ministers, held that week in Boston from time immemorial, 
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“Yes,” he replied, “its solitariess at the tower, as if he beheld in vision its 

seemed to suit him, and there was some- __ future glories. 

thing about the lay of the land and the “ Deacon Holt,” he went on, “objected 

disposition of the trees, which reminded to it as unscri at first; but I put 

him of Walford Hall, his house in Devon- him down with the Dial of Ahaz, and 

shire. I flatter myself that my being his clinched the argument by the examples of 


ter inducement.” 

“Tt must be rather dull for the young 
lady,” said I. 

“ One would think so,” said he, “ but 
she seems perfectly well content with 
their way of life. Sheis a charming crea- 
ture, although a most loyal subject, like 
her father, to His Britannic Majesty. 
Still, she has won all hearts in the town 
by her beauty and graciousness. Even 
Jasper has surrendered to her, though he 
still holds out against the Old Tory, her 
father.” 


“ And is he the only one of the Wens- 
leyans that holds fast to the faith that 
their fathers delivered to them, of hating 
the Tories ? ” I inquired. 

“Almost the only one,” he replied. 
“Colonel Allerton’s liberality and kind- 
ness of heart have succeeded in driving 
away the prejudices and suspicions with 
which he was at first regarded. Even 
Jasper’s professions of dislike, I fancy to 
be rather a point of honor than of feeling 
with him. Corporal Berry himself, al- 
though he has limped through life cursing 
the Tories, ever since he was shot through 
the leg at the time of Arnold’s attack on 
New London, could not withstand the 
battery of blankets, flannels, meat, wine 
and firewood, that was kept up in his 
citadel at the north part of the town, 
when he was close besieged by the rheu- 
matism, last winter. He even calls his 
benefactor ‘Colonel,’ which Jasper has 
not made up his mouth to do, yet,” he 
added laughing. 

“ You give them a good character, sir,” 

said. 


“No better than they deserve,” he an- 
swered. “I have unlimited authority to 
call upon him in case of any distress in the 
town. And, what is better, he and his 
daughter often visit in person poor people 
in sickness or other trouble, to see for 
themselves what they really most need. 
He says it’is a habit they formed at home, 
by which he means E d, of course. 
And what else do you think he is going 
to do for the town, sir?” and he rub- 
bed his hands gleefully at the thought ; 
“aclock, sir, a clock for the meeting-house ! 
He had old Willard here last month, and 
has given him an order for one of his best. 
It will set the poor old thing Bes on its 
legs again,” and he looked affectionately 


the Old South and other sound churches 
of Boston; so it is all settled now, sir. 
and the orthodoxy of the clock is fully es- 
tablished.” 

And he laughed out one of his ringing, 
musical laughs, which I still hear in my 
mind’s ear (why should not the mind 
have an ear as well as an eye ? it certainly 
should be allowed the full possession of 
all its senses), and then led the way into 
the house to tea. As the Sabbath began 
at Wensley on Saturday night at sun- 
down, ceasing at sundown on Sunday, I 
retired to my chamber after tea, and spent 
the evening in preparing an Epistle to the 
Deipnosophoi, describing the adventures 
of which their enthusiasm for the vital 
principles of their foundation had been 
the remote cause. This finished, and di- 
rected to Tom Stacey, the worthy Head 
of the Order, I went to bed, with even a 
better opinion of Wensley as a place of 
academic retirement, than I had the 
night before. 





CHAPTER V. 
MY FIRST SUNDAY IN WENSLEY. 

THe next morning was a truly delicious 
one. The shower of the afternoon before 
had cleared the air, and breathed a fresh 
life of verdure into the trees and grass. 
White, fleecy, Raphaelesque clouds float- 
ed in the azure depths, relieved in sharp 
perspective against the blue, and their gi- 
gantic shadows gave a fresh grace to the 
landscape as they glided over meadow, 
stream and tufted hill. I sat at my win- 
dow, after breakfast, and revelled in the 
affluence of rural sights and sounds and 
smells, which were poured out around 
me. I had left the minister in sole pos- 
session of his study, both that he might 
give. if he chose, a finer edge and point to 
the spiritual shafts he had been forging 
the day before, to be aimed on this at the 
hearts of his flock; and also because, 
though there was nothing in the least 
grim about his piety, he maintained a 
uniformity of seriousness in his deport- 
ment on Sundays, very different from his 
working-day manner, which made it more 
agreeable to me to Sabbatize by myself 
in my Own room. 

We often hear of the Sabbath-stillness 
of a day or place, and it seems to be gen- 
erally taken for granted, because Sunday 
is a day of rest, that it is, therefore, a day 
of unusual quietness. Now it was not so 
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at Wensley. On the other six days of 
the week, the very spirit of repose seemed 
to be brooding over the town. Sitting 
at my back window, which commanded a 
lovely bend of the Quasheen, always 
brimming to the brink, but never over- 
flowing, rich fields sprinkled with timber, 
sloping down green and firm to its very 
margin, on the further side, the 
sweetest little wooded knoll lying clasped 
in its embrace. Sitting there, I say, one 
might imagine one’s self leagues away from 
any habitation or haunt of men. No 
sight or sound was there that was not en- 
tirely rural. The silence was audible, 
and made only the more pa by the 
chirping of birds, the hum of insects, the 
quiver of the leaves, and the rippling of 
the waters. And, on the street-side, it 
was only now and then that an ox-cart 
came creaking lazily along the road, or a 
barefooted urchin loitered whistling by, 
as he drove the cows to pasture or home 
again. It always seemed to meas if it 
were an outlying dependency of the Castle 
of Indolence just beyond the park-pal- 
ings, and that one might see its dreamy 
turrets rising above the woods in the dis- 
tance, if one would but take the trouble to 
look for them. I daresay it was not a 
great way off. 

But, on Sunday it was quite another 
thing. Then there were sights and sounds 
that gave a human interest to the scene. 
As long as Mr. Bulkley lived, there was 
no schism in Wensley. Methodists, Bap- 
tists, and Universalists refused to disturb 
the quiet of his parish while it was his. 
But when he slept with his predecessors, 
the revolutionary spirit, which had been 
controlled by the personal affection felt 
for him, broke forth, and its monuments 
are to be seen.in three or four ugly little 
wooden conventicles, which perk their 
pert cupolas in the face of the good old 
meeting-house, like so many irreverent 
Quakers or Anabaptists giving themselves 
airs of equality in the presence of an 
ancient, substantial, steeple-crowned Puri- 
tan magistrate. But, in my time there 
was no open dissent. The meeting-house 
at the Centre was the only one in the 
town. It was a large building, with two 
galleries, and every part of it was entirely 
filled, every Sunday. It was a sight 
which has not been seen in New England, 
I suppose, for twenty years, at least; if, 
indeed, this were not the last surviving 
example of an absolutely unbroken parish. 

After the first bell had rung, the roads 
leading to the meeting-house, which was 
fully commanded by my window, began 
to be alive with church-goers, and to 
an increasing tide upon the green on whi 
the building stood. Some came on horse- 
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which they derived their name. A few 
were conveyed in vehicles which 
been long numbered among the extinct 

and which had come down from the 


them had a seat in front for a boy to sit 
upon and drive. But modern Wensley 
(or young Wensley, as it would be called 
now), turned up its nose at these vener- 
able relics of a former ration, and (to 
anachronize a little s ) voted them 
“slow,”—which, indeed, they were. But 
4 young and 

came 


the greater part of the peop 
old, honestly trudged on foot. 

trooping along, in families and sometimes 
in pairs, the latter, not unfrequently, 
looking rather sheepish and conscious, 
though I am sure I don’t know why they 
should. They were perfectly well-be- 
haved young men and women, as far as I 
could see. Arrived at the church the 
“leathern conveniences” were put in the 
horse-sheds which formed a sort of out- 
work on three sides of the meeting-house. 
The women all entered the house as they 
arrived and were seen no more by me for 
the time; but the men remained without, 
standing about the door or dispersed in 
groups over the green, discussing the 
weather, the crops, or the next election. 
It was their weekly exchange. 

As I watched this lively scene, the 
second bell began to ring. Presently 
Jasper tapped at my door to let me know 
that the minister was ready to proceed, 
and I incontinently joined him. The 
moment the door of the parsonage opened 
and the minister was seen to issue forth, 
the bell began to toll and the men about 
the church-door to hurry in. Mr. Bulkley, 
leaning upon my arm, walked on erect 
and stately, while Jasper, no less ony 
and erect, followed us, a few paces behind, 
with a music-book under his arm. As 
we advanced in this state, I saw a plai 

iage and pair drive up from the 

tion of the bridge and stop at the meeting- 
house door. Of course I knew that it 
must contain my hosts of the thunder- 
shower. The horses were spirited and 
restive, and before the elderly coachman 
could descend from his box, a white-headed 
old man hobbled up and the car- 
riage-door and let down the steps. The 
minister pressed my arm and said, with 
rather a week-dayish look out of the 
corner of his eye, in a low 

“ Corporal Berry opening Colonel Aller- 
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ton’s carriage door! Toryism is trium- worship. As it was, I could only observe 
in Wensley, I’m afraid; or would that Miss Allerton was quietly attentive 
Peuttural ercalatio to what was going on, while her father, 

A guttural ejac rather emphatic _ like anold soldier as he was, fairly drop; 
than distinct, and w we will chari- asleep with a cannonade of the heaviest 


tably believe had no denied of profanity in 
it, was heard behind us, expressive of the 
patriotic consistency of that veteran’s 
opinions. There was a slight symptom of 
incipient rebellion in the region round 
about the minister’s mouth, but he reso- 
lutely quelled the insurrectionary tendency 
and arrived at the church-door the very 
personification of gravity. 

Mr. Bulkley strode up the broad aisle 


with majestic self-possession, the whole 
oe wh remaining standing to receive 
who was not accustomed to be 

the target at which such vollies of eye- 
shot were directed as were now aimed at 
me, followed him with less ease and a 
deal more self-consciousness. Ar- 
at the pulpit-end of the aisle, he 
pret the door of his pew, the front one 
on the left hand side, and, waving me 
into it, ascended the pulpit stairs, as a 
king might mount to his ancestral throne. 
soon as he had disappeared in its vast 

@ noise not unlike an irregular 
yy of musketry was heard over the 
bean being that of the seats slamming 


for the advantage of room. 
It was a fortunate hearing for me, for not 
being acquainted with this fact in the 
natural history of the old parish churches 
in the country, I should have infallibly 
seated myself on the floor, but for the 
warning sound. This same salute was 
repeated every time that the congregation 
resumed their seats after rising for any of 
the services, and was generally executed 
with a fervor commensurate, as I suppose, 
with the warmth of their devotion. 
Jasper I had missed as soon as we 
entered the house, and I was pleased to 
discern him belaboring a huge bass-vial 
in the choir (for that innovation had 
reached even seclusion of tag ae 
when we stood up at singing-time. I also 
discerned that the Allerton pew was on 
the opposite side of the aisle, answering to 
the minister’s. But devout church-goers 
need not to be told that this is one of the 
most unfavorable situations for personal 
observations, of an edifying nature, that 
the economy of an ecclesiastical interior 
affords. A place in the deacon’s seat, 
where ines Holt and Deacon Williams, 
the one burly iad red-faced and the other 
lank, lean and squinting in every direction, 
sat with their backs to the pulpit, over- 
looking the audience, would have been a 
much more eligible position for enjoying 
some of thei advantages of public 


He 


sort thundering over his head, aimed at 
the errors of the Church of England, of 
which communion he and his daughter 
were the only two members within a dozen 
miles. But the serene height, away up 
under the sounding board, from which he 
manceuvred his ecclesiastical artillery, 
saved the good parson from the mortifica- 
tion of seeing how his hot shot passed 
over the head of the enemy. 

Dear old man! he never held back his 
hand from smiting the heretical Philistines, 
that infested the region round about. His 
were old-fashioned polemical sermons, 
well fortified with texts of Scripture, and 
garnished with quotations in the original 
tongues, which were none the less relished 
by the congregation because they did not 
understand them. It confirmed them in 
the faith, which was only second to that 
they entertained for Holy Writ, that he 
was the most learned man in the world. 
To be sure, there must have been, all this 
time, an undercurrent of heresy loosening 
the hold of some of his people upon their 
old anchorage, as we know from its break- 
ing openly forth as soon as his restraining 
hand was removed, and scattering abroad 
the barks which had remained peacefully 
in the old harbor as long as he had com- 
mand of the fleet. But, during that period 
no piratical Universalist nor buccaneering 
Methodist ventured to hoist a flag in 
the calm waters of Wensley. But he 
kept his batteries pounding away at 
them, and at all dissentients from the 
strictest rule of the ancient faith of New 
England, all the same as if they were 
within point-blank range of his guns. I 
have often thought whether this persistent 
warfare upon his theological enemies, and 
the constant statement of their arguments, 
which was necessary to give force to his 
refutations, might not have had something 
to do in bringing about that dispersion 
which followed so soon after his death. 

Mr. Bulkley was, as I have said, a 
Calvinist of the very straitest sect, and he 
was none the less earnest a one from hav- 
ing become such, as the Quakers say, “by 
way of convincement.” He was born and 
bred in the Arminian, or Latitudinarian 
school of the last century, and when that 
form of faith lapsed into Unitarianis: » 
the beginning of this, he was at 
carried by the tide into those athe 
The investigation, however, which - 


controv induced, led him ere lon 
cut a rom his old moorings an te 
drop his anchor where he thought it 
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would take a firmer hold. But, surely, 
never did a more genial and affectionate 
spirit qualify the severe necessities of 
religious logic. A milder and kinder soul 
never looked forward to the ultimate 
damnation of the vast majority of mankind, 
including all Heathendom, ancient and 
modern, and all unregenerate infancy. 
For he was not a man to shrink from the 
logical consequences of his premises. He 
pitied the Unitarians, but he cordially 
despised those divines, claiming -to hold 
the good old Orthodox faith, who devised 
ways of escape from the stern results of 
the doctrines of Election and Reprobation, 
of Original Sin and Redemption by Grace. 
He used to call them ; but, on the 
whole, it’s no matter what he used to call 
them. It was not a complimentary 
epithet. 

But not only did he keep at bay, dur- 
ing his time, all avowed adversaries of the 
faith that was in him, but he kept at a 
distance, also, all irregular practitioners 
even of the regular school. “ How many 
years have you preached here, sir?” I 
asked him one day. “I have reigned 
here,” he replied, nodding his head cor- 
nerwise at me with an indescribable look 
of fun out of his gray eyes, “I have 
reigned here forty years save one.” And 
it was very much so. It was his busi- 
ness to take care of the souls of his parish, 
and he would have no assistance but such 
as he chose to call in on his own responsi- 
bility. No strolling Revivalist or starve- 
ling Evangelist ever ventured to set foot 
on the remotest corner of his territories, 
as long as his sway lasted. Had he 
heard of such an incursion, I will not say 
that he would have taken down the fire- 
lock of Lexington, or drawn the sword 
of Yorktown from their honorable retire- 
ment over his fireplace to vindicate the in- 
tegrity of his soil; but I do think he 
would have charged the invader, at the 
head of Jasper, gold-headed cane in hand, 
and driven him over the border, an ex- 
ample to all such intruders for the time 
to come. And the whole parish would 
have stood by him. 

For my own part, I had many a sermon 
launched at my head during the time I 
lived with him, as I sat defenceless under 
the shadow of his pulpit. For I was (to 
use another Quakerism) a “ birthright ” 
Unitarian ; and he, doubtless, felt it to be 
his duty to set in order before me the 
errors of my hereditary faith. But it 
was all in vain. I knew nothing of the 
arguments on my side of the question. 
Indeed, I could not well see that there 
was any such thing as standing up before 
the battalions of texts and squadrons of 
syllogisins with which he bore down upon 
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me and rode furiously over me, But 
though he could overrun me, he could not 
keep possession of me. All I knew was, 
that my father and mother had been 
Unitarians, and I regarded it as a point 
of honor, binding upon me as a gees, 
not to forsake the faith in which they 

lived and died. I was by no means clear 
that my mentor was not right, and that 
the doom which he so fervidly described 
as that of all such misbelievers did not 
impend over my head. But that made no 
difference. It merely gave me a kind of 
exhilaration of spirits (I neither account 
for the phenomenon, nor defend it; I 
merely describe the sensation), such asa . 
suspicion of danger, or the knowledge that 
he is considered as exposed to it, is apt 
to inspire in a lad of spirit. And I rather 
think I was quite as well fitted to die for 
my faith, in a war of religion or at the 
stake, as a many heroes and saints 
who have won for themselves the crown 


‘of martyrdom. But all Mr. Bulkley’s 


lections for my benefit were confined to 
Sunday and the pulpit. He never labored 
for my conversion in private. Either, he 
saw that I had a good share of that virtue 
which we call firmness in another, when 
it answers our purposes, and obstinacy, 
when it thwarts them, and so knew it 
would be of no use; or else, he thought 
that his Sunday labors would be more 
likely to act favorably on my mind, if he 
left them to their natural influences dur- 
ing the week, without disgusting me with 
his zeal by making it a perpetual annoy- 
ance. Whatever his motive might have 
been, I was very happy to compound for 
the result. 

When the services were at last over 
(and it was a~ at last, for Mr. Bulkle 
was none ~. your twenty minute men), 
and the benediction was prono 
hastily gathered together my hat and 
gloves, and was for joining in the precipi- 
tate retreat I had always seen ex 
from all the churches I had ever attended 
before. But I had no sooner thrown 
open the pew-door, and put one foot cut 
of it than I saw that all the rest of the 
congregation remained standing, with 
faces turned towards the broad isle. I 
drew back, and, raising my eyes, encoun- 
tered those of Colonel Allerton, who stood 
facing me. He smiled at me, as if under- 
standing my case (very likely it had been 
his own once), and bowed as if recalling 
our interview of the day before. I re- 
turned it, not a little abashed at finding 
myself again the centre of all the eyes 
Wensley had in its head, and abiding the 
result, presently perceived that it was the 
custom of the town (once universal 
throughout New England) to wait and 
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let the minister go out first. Presently, 
Mr. Bulkley descended the pulpit ues 
not having, apparently, hurried himsel 
at all, and passed slowly down the aisle, 
bowing royally from side to side in ac- 
po og open of the rustic salutations 
he received. As soon as he ap- 
ed me, he gave me a sign to follow 
presi then shook hands with Colonel 
Allerton, who joined him in his progress 
through the capital of his dominions. 

It was a necessary consequence of this 
order of procession that Miss Allerton and 
I came out face to face into the aisle. 
She graciously returned my bow and we 
walked after the elders, side by side, kind- 

ing yet more speculation in all the eyes 
of Wensley, and eager to.spy out what I 
could be. As we came out into the porch 
the two gentlemen remained a little on 
one side in conversation, and I proceeded 
to put the Se. 7 lady into the carriage, 
which stood ly drawn up at the door. 
I hoped that she had experienced no 
harm from the shower, yesterday after- 
noon, which hope she was able to inform 
me had become fruition. I then informed 
her that it was an uncommonly fine day, 
and on this point Iam happy to say our 
views cordially coincided. What I should 
have stated next I can hardly imagine, for 
the congregation were now swarming out, 
and many were lingering within ear-shot, 
to discover what sweet influences this 
bright particular star of theirs was shed- 
ding upon me; and the consciousness of 
this fact did not help to concentrate my 
ideas. But, fortunately, just at that mo- 
ment her father approached, and, as he 
stood with one foot on the carriage step, 
he offered me his hand, saying, 

“Mr. Osborne, I am happy to know 

our—father’s son. I met him often and 
w him well at Paris, whenI was there 
during the peace of Amiens.” 

I bowed and blushed my acknowledg- 
ments for his goodness. 

“T hope,” he continued, “that I shall 
have the pleasure of seeing you at Wood- 
side, at some time when you can have a 
less stormy reception than that you had 
yesterday.” 

“T could not have a kinder one, I am 
sure, sir,’ I replied, “nor one that I 
should be more happy to experience again, 
if you will allow me to pay my respects 
to you and to Miss Allerton.” 

“ With all my heart,” said he, smiling, 
g Fat without the thunder and lightning, 

ou please. We three may meet again 

I ton but not, I trust, in a light- 
and in rain So, good morning.” 

nd they drove away, leaving me upon 

the steps. And now, suppose, the saga- 

cious reader will expect an account of my 
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sensations; for, of course, he (or she) 
takes it for granted that I fell fearfully in 
love with the fair Eleanor at first sight. 
But they must wait awhile, I am not 
quite ready to go into the confessional, 
just yet, with his (or her) ear glued to 
the grating. Perhaps I scarcely knew 
how I felt, myself. For I have more 
than once acknowledged my inaptitude 
for the dissections and demonstrations of 
metaphysical anatomy. And, perhaps, it 
is hardly fair to require a man to conduct 
his own autopsy. But whatever may 
have been my state of mind, one fact, mor- 
tifying as it may be, I must needs confess. 
It must be admitted, that the beautiful 
Eleanor did not fall in love with me, either 
at first or second sight. Perhaps it was 
no proof of her taste or discernment; but 
the fact cannot be denied. Her deport- 
ment towards me was perfectly kind and 
well-bred ; but, I could not help feeling 
that my image might never again occur to 
her, if not recalled by my bodily presence. 
Of course, such a conviction was not flat- 
tering to my vanity (if, indeed, I or any 
man was ever subject to such a weak- 
ness); but did it go near breaking my 
heart? It is altogether too near the end 
of a chapter to enter into an inquiry of 
this intricacy, and so it must be adjourned 
to a day future. I am none of your Epic 
writers, who dive at once into the middle 
of things, and then plunge and splash 
about until they have, some how or ano- 
ther, brought the beginning and end toge- 
ther. I ama plain narrator of a simple 
passage of biography, and tell things just 
as they happened, and must be allowed to 
take my own way, or shall be sure to 
make a botch of the whole thing. 

When they were gone, Mr. Bulkley put 
his arm in mine, and we walked off to- 
wards the parsonage together. He told 
me, what I had surmised before, that I 
was what they were talking about, he 
having asked Colonel Allerton if he had 
not known my father during his public 
life in Europe. He had then told the 
colonel who I was, and, asI surmised, the 
occasion of my residence in Wensley ; but 
he did not say so, nor did I ask, as the 
day, if not the subject, was too serious for 
a joke, and it would have been too much 
for his human nature or mine to have 
suppressed one, under such favorable 
circumstances. The order of our return 
home was the reverse of that which had 
distinguished our march to the meeting- 
house: for Jasper, instead of bringing 
up our rear, was discerned far in our yan, 
and, in fact, just entering the 
This apparent breach of subordination, 
however, would have been pardoned by a 
stricter martinet than I, on beholding the 
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excellent cold dinner which he had set out 
in the study, ready for us on our arrival. 
At least, he would have been if the mar- 
tinet in supposition had been as hungry 
as the worthy parson’s diatribe against 
bishops had made me. 





CHAPTER VL 
AN INVITATION AND A DINNER AT WENSLEY. 
Tue Allerton pew was empty in the after- 
noon. I was not sure that it was not 
the morning’s onslaught upon the Angli- 
can Church that had driven away its in- 
habitants, until Jasper assured me that 
they never went to-meéeting in the after- 
noon. This he resented as a slight to his 
master, and as one of the many mischiefs 
of the Church of England, for which the 
worthy Afrite had much the same mys- 
terious horror that-many excellent peo- 
ple feel for the Church of Rome. . And, 
probably, with about the same degree of 
knowledge. I discovered, afterwards, 
that it was the belief of Wensley that 
there was a chapel fitted up at Woodside, 
where the colonel read the Service of the 
Church to his daughter and her maid, 
Ann Petchell, the only other member of 
that communion in Wensley. This was 
some explanation of the phenomenon to 
its curious inhabitants, and, perhaps, made 
them easier under it, on priest Bulkley’s 
account, of whose honor they were as 
jealous as Jasper himself; I am bound to 


say, however, that a tolerably intimate_ 


acquaintance with the house, in after 
times, never revealed to me any such se- 
cret place of worship; and Colonel Aller- 
ton, with all his various excellencies, 
seemed to me as little likely to become an 
amateur chaplain as any possible man, 
when I came to know him better. 

These facts, or myths, I learned that 
evening from the conversation of Deacon 
Williams and Major Grimes, and one or 
two of the parish, besides, who called in 
to see the parson and, possibly, to take a 
look at me, also. When the sun went 
down on the day which bears his name, 
all ~ Saeneieal shade of seriousness 
which rested upon it passed away with 
him. By this time Mr. Bulkley’s ‘ppirits 
seemed to rebound from the pressure of un- 
wonted solemnity, and to be elastic and 
joyous as usual. His stories were more 
and better, he fought his - brug we over 
again with new vigor, and his jest was 
more frequent and tis laugh more resonant 
than ever. Sunday evening was the time 
when his pa. isuioners usually came to call 
on him. Then they were mutually at 
each other’s service. They had nothing to 
do, and he was well content to do nothing 
in their company, after the labors of the 
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day. He wasa student of men as wellas 
of books, and I have never known any one 
better versed in the niceties of Yankee 
character and dialect than he. He could 
draw them out with marvellous skill, of 
which the subjects were perfectly un- 
suspicious, and all with no shadow of 
ill-nature or purpose of satire. It was 
simply the study of man, in which he de- 
lighted, and for which he must use such 
materials as came in his way. As we sat 
round the wall in summer, waging inter- 
necine war with the mosquitoes, or round 
the fire in cold weather, discussing all 
manner of public and parish politics with 
the apples and cider, which formed the 
staple entertainment, there were odd traits 
of character and curiosities of expression 
enough to have made the fortunes of a score 
of Yankee Hills or Halliburtons. I won- 
der whether there are any such people 
left any where in New England now? I 
am afraid that they have had all their 
sharpness ground down by the mill-wheels, 
and that they are all reduced to undistin- 
guishable particles; or that their original- 
ity has been all crushed out of them by 
the locomotives that fly, screaming like so 
many devils, all over the country. 

Major Grimes, I must do him the jus- 
tice to say, had changed his mode of ad- 
dress towards me, since he had put me in 
the right way, two days before. He was 
perfectly respectful and deferential, now 
that he found that the priest had actually 
received me under his roof, and had dis- 
covered furthermore who I was. 

“You find-priest Bulkley a fine man, 
sir,” said he, when he had an opportunity 
for an aside, “don’t you?” using the 
epithet fine, as almost all Americans do, 
to denote mental and moral qualities, and 
not as an Englishman uniformly does, to 
express fine presence and personal beauty. 
You may hear an Englishman say, “He is 
a very fine man; what a pity that he is 
such a fool!” and an American. “She is 
a very fine woman; what a pity she 
should be so homely !” But this is paren- 
thetical. 

“From what little I have seen of him, 
I judge him to be a very fine man,” I an- 
swered coolly. ; 

“You will think more and more of him, 
sir, the more you see of him,” replied the 
major. “I didn’t think he meant to take 
in any more young college gentlemen; 
but rags heard who Lane were from 
Jasper, when he came your things, 
I knew he would.” 

“Indeed,” said I, “you know more of 
my influence over him than I did, then.” 

“QO, but your father and he.used to be 
so thick together,” rejoined the martial 
dispenser of toddy; “they were the 
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greatest cronies you ever saw, and the old 

isn’t a man to forget his friends, 
alive or dead, I can tell you. That’s why 
he took you, sir.” 

“Pm very glad of it, whatever brought 
it about,” said I. 

“Your father used always to put up his 
horses at my place, when he came to 
Wensley. He used to drive a phaeton 
and pair, and good horses they were, I 
can tell you, sir. Are you fond of horses, 
sir ?” he went on. 

“T like them well enough when I have 
occasion for them. I am no judge of 
them, and have nothing of the fancy for 
them that some men have.” 

“Because if you ever want a saddle- 
horse, I don’t believe you can find a better 
in Boston than my Turk, and for a chaise 
(videlicet, gig.) you won’t often sit be- 
hind a better beast than my mare, Black 
Sally. Colonel Allerton wanted to buy 
her. but it was of no use. I wouldn’t 
part with her.” 

“The colonel isa judge of horses, 
then, I suppose,” said I. 

“ A judge! I believe you!” he replied, 
briskly ; “ there isn’t a man in New Eng- 
land that knows horseflesh better. Why, 
he keeps five, himself, here ;and I have 
heard say that he had near twenty in 
England.” 

“It’s no wonder, then,” I said, “that 
he fell in love with Black Sally. I should 
have thought he would have had her at 
any rate.” 

“Well!” returned her fortunate pos- 
sessor, rather drawlingly, “you see he 
wasn’t willing to give me quite as much 
as I thought he ought to for her. At the 
same time that I offered her, reasonable 
too, to the colonel, I told him he might 
have Turk for three hundred. But he 
didn’t want a saddle-horse, just then, he 
said. And I’m glad of it, for I should 
have missed him training days. He'll 
stand cannon, musketry, music, any thing. 
General Smithett would give me five dol- 
lars a day for him any muster, if I didn’t 
want him myself.” 

I was just telling my military friend 
that I would certainly try the quality of 
his cavalry on my first occasion, when a 
quick double knock was heard at the door, 
and in another moment the personage 
whose name was the last word in our 
mouths was ushered into the presence by 
Jasper. He entered nimbly and shoo 
hands cordially with the minister, and 
afterwards with me; and then, bowing 
kindly to the other guests, all of whom 
rose on his entrance, he sat down by me. 

“The parson gave us a capital sermon 
this morning, Deacon,” said he, addressing 
that functionary, whose eyes seemed to 
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be more than ever in all places at the 
same time, “rather hard upon me and 
my daughter, perhaps! But it is a positive 
pleasure to be flogged by some people, it 
is so cleverly done.’ 

I thought the deacon might have said 
that it was well for some other people. 
that like tops, the more they were whipped 
the better they slept. But he did not. 
Perhaps the dispersion of his vision over 
the remoter regions of the meeting-house 
prevented his seeing what was so directly 
under his nose. What he said was, 

“T’m glad you liked it, sir.” 

“Liked it! To be sure, I did,” rejoined 
the colonel; “and egad, parson, I should 
be sorry to be required to answer you. 
But I’m not converted, for all that, you 
know. You can’t suppose me such a 
pitiful fellow’as to be driven from my 
religion merely because I can’t defend it 
against a militant minister, armed to the 
teeth, like you. No, no! you must make 
another breach before you'll carry me by 
storm—mueh less Eleanor.” 

“T shall try for it, you may be sure,” 
said Mr. Bulkley, smiling, “for I am sure 
that if you are hard to carry, you-will be 
very easy to hold. There’ll be no back- 
sliding im your case, or Miss Eleanor’s 
either.” 

“T think you're right, by Jove!” re- 
turned the colonel, “and that we may 
keep your good opinion the better, I think 
we'll not backslide from where we stand 
now. But do all you can to unsettle us. 
pray. You are perfectly welcome to do 
*' you can, I do assure you.” 

“I felt as if he always had the invention 
blessed by Sancho by him, to wrap him- 
self in and to serve as 


“ Feather-bed ‘twixt castle-wall 
And heavy brunt of cannon-ball,” 


that he was really in no great danger from 
the good parson’s theological gunnery. 

After a little more talk between them, 
in which no one else joined, unless appealed 
to, the deacon and the major, followed b 
the other village visitors, rose and too 
their leave. As soon as they were gone, 
the colonel said to the minister, 

“Well, parson, to show that I bear no 
malice, I have walked down this fine 
night to ask you and Mr. Osborne to come 
and dine with me as soon as you can. 
When shall it be? To-morrow?” 

“ To-morrow is rather soon,” Mr. Bulk- 
ley replied, “as Mr. Osborne and I have 
not yet reduced ourselves into our order 
of studies. We had fixed upon to-morrow 


in.” 
o Very well. If not to-morrow, fix a 


day for yourself. Only let it be some day 
this week.” 
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“Shall it be Thursday ?” inquired Mr. 
Bulkley, looking over to me. 

I intimated that all days were alike to 
me, and that Thursday suited me perfectly 
well. So the dinner was fixed for Thurs- 
day. 

“T wish to have you come this week,” 
said the colonel, rising to di “be- 
cause I shall have to go to Boston next 
week, and may not be able to return until 
the very end of it, or the beginning of the 
week after. On Thursday, then, I shall 
expect you.” 

And he was taking his leave, when the 
parson and I thought that we would walk 


with him, the night being extremely fine, . 


as far as the bridge. Our society was 
gladly accepted, and we walked merrily 
along the road, accompanied by many a 
story and jest, and followed by many a 
laugh. No doubt as we passed by the 
scattered houses of the village, le 
said, “That’s priest Bulkely’s voice! I 
should know it among a thousand. [ 
wonder if any body’s been took sick! It 
can’t be, though, or he wouldn’t laugh 


80. 

At the bridge we parted, the colonel 
pursuing his way by the river-road, and 
the parson and I going back over our 
steps. : 

“Tt was so like him!” said Mr. Bulkley, 
as soon as we were fairly out of hearing. 

“What do you mean, sir?” I asked, 
“what was so like him ?” 

“ His coming so instantly to invite you,” 


said he. “He never hangs fire—the 
colonel. He always ‘goes off at 
cock.” ? 


“Well, sir,’ I replied, “provided he 
hits as well as he has to-night, it’s not a 
bad way of going off.” 

“ Not at all, not at all,” he returned, “a 
short aim is generally the best. But he’s 
@ queer man, sir, as Jasper told you. An 
odd compound of openness and reserve. 
He seems so transparent that you would 
think you could see straight through him 
at a glance. But you will find yourself 
mistaken. You may look your eyes blind 
without really making him out.” 

“Do you suppose, sir,” I asked, “ that 
he has any thing really to conceal, or that 
he does not choose to make talk of his 
private affairs, merely because they are 
private ?” 

“T can’t tell,” he replied. “I can only 
say that intimate as I have been with 
him, and the only person he really associ- 
ates with for the greatest part of his time, 
he has nevér let a word drop as to any of 
them ; not even as to his motive for com- 
ing to this country, or the probable length 
of his stay. It must be systematic to be 
so uniform.” 
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“Ts he as close as to his life in Europe?” 
I asked. ' 

“Very nearly,” he replied ; “ that is, as 
to the more recent part of it. He talks 
fast enough about old times, and very 
well, too. However, it’s none of my 
business, and I suppose he is of the same 
opinion. But you will find him a charm- 
ing companion, as well as Miss Eleanor, 
and I am glad you have got admission to 
the house.” 

“Ts she as sly as her father?” I ix. 
quired. “She does not seem to have so 
much to say, at any rate, judging by the 
little I saw of her.” ag a 

“T hardly see enough o to judge, 
he capmeah “ And, besides, I am afraid 
T am hardly the confidant she would be 
likely to choose, if she had any thing to 
tell. But it would not have been strange 
if her father had sometimes, by chance, 
let fall to me something of his history or 
plans that might not be proclaimed in 
Grimes’s bar-room. But no such chance 
has ever happened. You know as much 
of them as I do, and what I have told you 
I obtained from other sources than them- 
selves.” 

We were now at a and 4 aye -_ 
good night, smiling a little, privily, 
good man’s curiosity (of which he did not 
seem at all suspicious) to know of his 
neighbor’s affairs; which, however, I 
am given to understand, was no idiosyn- 
crasy of his particular constitution, nor 
even one confined to small rural parishes, 
like Wensley. There was a shade, however, 
of wounded fecling in his expression, as if 
he had not received quite a just return 
for the fulness of confidence he was ready 
to pour into the bosom of his friend, at 
which I had no disposition to smile. But 
is there any of us that has not some Blue- 
beard’s chamber in his heart, which he 
keeps close shut even to his nearest and 
dearest ? I do not pretend to any personal 
knowledge myself; but, from what I have 
seen and heard, I surmise that there are 
married men even who would be ready to 
play Bluebeard in good earnest, if they 
should find that the very wives of their 
bosoms had found a cranny through which 
to peer into those prohibited recesses. I 
wonder what they would see there! And 
Mr. Bulkley himself, would he have ex- 
posed to the eye of his dearest friend the 
sacred, though dishonored, image of his 
fatal Julia, and the troop of recollections, 
emotions, and agonies that waited upon 
it? I think not, even to have the veil 
lifted from the most secret places of any 
other life. 

Thursday arrived, as it usually does, as 
nearly in the middle of the week as pos- 
sible. And, moreover, it was a very fine 
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day, so that Mr. Bulkley and I chose to 
go to Woodside on foot rather than disturb 
the bones of old Whiteface, the minister’s 
horse, from their re in the stable. 
Ji had brushed up his master’s 
buc and made him as smart as his 
best coat and breeches (it would be hardly 
historically correct to call them his new 
ones), could make him; and, as he was a 
vigorous walker, we were soon at the 
hospitable door, which stood open to wel- 
come us. On the threshold stood the 
master of the house, ready to give us a 
most cordial reception, and to usher us 
into the presence of his daughter. She 
looked handsomer than ever, and as she 
sat in the window, which she had had cut 
down to the ground (an astonishment to 
all Wensley!) cpening into her flower- 
garden, in the light of that lovely day, 
she did look as lovely as the day itself. 
The dinner was excellent, such as wealthy 
gentlemen of that day used to set before 
their guests. The table furniture was 
handsome but plain, and all display of 
wealth was evidently repressed. The 
table linen was of the finest of damask, 
and the service of Nankin china. The 
silver forks were the first that had pene- 
trated to Wensley. and were a marvel and 
a mystery to its oldest inhabitants, who 
had never heard of the like. At that time 
this luxury, which has now become almost 
@ necessity, was confined, even in the cities, 
to the very rich—and, indeed, not always 
imdaily use with them. So that it is no 


* wonder that their advent caused a sensa- 


tion in Wensley, nor that Jonathan Snell, 
the colonel’s coachman, should have con- 
one day, to take a specimen 
in his pocket to show to the astonished 
inhabitants, at their special instance, after 
custom had bred familiarity with that 
man. But Mr. Bulkley would never 
give in to this new-fanglement, as he call- 
edit. So he was always supplied with 
a good old-fashioned three-pronged steel 
fork, with which—* savitque tridenti”— 
he did manful execution. 
Mr. Bulkley, of course, took Miss Aller- 
ton in to dinner, which ceremony he per- 


aes ing her hand aloft, with —. 
old-worl ike a septuagenarian Sir 
Charles Grandi e would have 


scorned the custom, had he been cogni- 
zant of i aR eg oe Satane tenon Yow 
his arm, like a brown pa 1 from 
the grocer’s. The col and I followed 
after them, and t he made no sign 
of remarking the good man’s gallantry. 
he could not control a little twitching of 
the muscles about the corners of the 
mouth. During dinner I had but little to 


say to Miss Allerton, beyond taking wine 
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sation of the side dishes at her end of the 
table. With two elders at table, who 
talked'so much and so well as her father 
and Mr. Bulkley, there was little occasion 
or opportunity for us to display any con- 
versational gifts we might possess, except 
that greatest one of listening well,—that 
“grand talent pour le silence,” which 
Talleyrand (or whoever it was) showed 
more wit than sense in laughing at. 
What would he have done, I should like 
to know, if there were not some people 
willing to hold their tongues ? 

It was entertainment enough to sit and 
hear the two men talk, and to look at the 
lovely mistress of the house. Colonel 
Allerton had seen all the public and lit- 
erary men of the end of the last century, 
and the beginning of this ; and had known 
many of them, personally. It was some- 
thing to hear a man talk who had seen 
Garrick during his last season, and had 
had the vision of Dr. Johnson rolling 
along Fleet-street, though he had never 
met him face to face as an acquaintance. 
He had breakfasted in company with Gib- 
bon, and had dined at the same table with 
Sheridan ; and of all the orators, and au- 
thors, and beauties of that period, he had 
had opportunities of personal observation, 
and could make report of them from what 
his own eyes had seen. Whatever secret 
reserve he might have to his best friends, 
of which Mr. Bulkley had complained, 
there was no sign of it in his conversation. 
Nothing could be more free and flowin 
than his stream of talk. It seemed as i 

had only to give it a direction, and it 
uld waft directly to your feet all the 
facts of his experience. But he was not 
in the least an overpowering talker. He 
did not compel you, as Carlyle says Cole- 
ridge did, “to sit as a passive bucket, and 
be pumped into, whether you consent or 
not ;” which, he goes on to say, justly, 
“can in the long run be exhilarating to 
no creature.” On the contrary, he care- 
fully drew out Mr. Bulkley, and made 
him appear to his best advantage, and was 
very far from neglecting me. 

Mr. Bulkley, indeed, was not a man to 
be easily put down. Just to others, he 
was just also to himself, and it would 
have been a clever man that could rob 
him of his fair share of what talk was 

ing on. But nobody who had ever 
a him talk (your oppressive talkers 
never hear any body but themselves), 
would ever wish that he should talk any 
less. Though he had lived in retirement 
so long, still his seven years’ apprentice- 
ship to the world, during the war, had 
made him a master of that craft, and had 
furnished him with inexhaustible stores 
of personal recollections, all connected 
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with the most interesting times and peo- 


ple. Then the very quaintness of man- 
ner and speech which his solitary life had 
bred, set off by his extensive, though odd 
reading, gave a rare raciness to his talk. 
His intimate acquaintance, too, with the 
peculiarities of character, and dialect of 
the country people, whom he had made 
his study for so long, and his uncommon 
powers of mimicry, which he would exert 
in safe societies, made him, I think, the 
most entertaining companion I ever met 
in the course of a pretty long acquaint- 
ance with the world. 

“The choir sung very well, last Sun- 
day, parson,” said Colonel Allerton, with 
the slightest possible glance at his daugh- 
ter and me. But if there were any irony 
in the tone, the parson did not notice it. 

“Yes, I think they improve,” he said ; 
“T’m sure I take pains enough with 
them.” 

“Do you know,” returned the colonel, 
“that I was rather disappointed on coming 
here, at finding the noses of good old 
Sternhold and Hopkins put out of joint 
by Dr. Watts? I was in hopes of hearing 
once more sung, line by line, by the whole 
congregation, as of old, “The Lord will 
come, and he will not ;” and then, as a 
distinct proposition, puzzling to my infan- 
cy—“ Keep silence, but speak out !” 

“Tf you had come only five years 
sooner, you would have had your wish,” 
replied Mr. Bulkley ; “I believe Wensley 
was the last town that yielded to the in- 
novation. I withstood it as long as I 


could, but the Association* would cv 
ut 


me no rest till I fell in with it. B 
found it hard work, I assure you.” 

“What, were the people unwilling to 
make the change?” exclaimed the col- 
onel ; “I respect them for it.” 

“Loth enough, at first,” responded the 
parson; “most of the old women actual- 
ly believed that those were the very 
strains which King David sang to his 
harp, and looked on the change proposed 
as little short of blasphemy.” 

“ And how did you manage it?” asked 
Miss Allerton. 

“Why, to tell you the truth, my dear 
young lady,” returned the minister, “I 
found the young people my best allies. 
The allurement of a singing-school for 
the winter nights, and the glories of the 
singi ery on the Sabbath, were more 
than they could resist ; so, by playing off 
the vanities of the young against the pre- 
judices of the old, I gradually brought all 
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round, except Deacon Holt. The deacon 
maintained the faith long after all the rest 
had given in.” 

“And how did a overcome him ?” 
inquired the colonel. 

“T’ll tell you,” pursued the parson. “I 
knew that he was as self-willed as one of 
his own bullocks, and so I left him until 
the very last of the opponents had sub- 
mitted. Then, supposing he must have 
been somewhat mollified by the change 
of opinion in the parish, I moved up to 
the attack myself. I found the deacon 
sitting at his front door one fine Sabbath 
evening about sundown, and soon entered 
on the subject. ‘Deacon,’ said I, ‘I am 
surprised to find that a man of your piety 
and discretion should oppose the substitu- 
tion of Watts’ for the Old Version,’ and 
then proceeded to give the reasons in favor 
of the one over the other. He shook his 
head, ‘Parson Bulkley,’ said he, ‘I'll tell 
you what. I’ve two good reasons why I 
won’t never agree to it. ‘May I ask,’ 
said I, ‘what they are?’ ‘ My first objec- 
tion is,’ said he, ‘that Watts isn’t an e2- 
pired man” ‘Watts not an expired 
man!’ I exclaimed; ‘my dear sir, I am 
astonished to hear a man of your intelli- 
gence say such a thing! I do assure you 
that there is nothing more certain t 
that he is an expired man.’ ‘ Be you sar- 
tain?’ the astonished deacon asked, 
somewhat shaken by my confidence. ‘I 
am not more certain of my own existence,’ 
I replied ; ‘ it is a perfectly well establish- 
ed fact.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, slowly, ‘if you 
be sartain sure, I s’pose I must give up 
that pint.” 

We all laughed merrily at this, and the 
colonel said, “And what was the other 
point, parson ?” 

“That’s just what I asked the — 
he replied, “and the deacon said, ‘My 
second pint is that there’s a word in it 
that isn’t in iptur.’ ‘Indeed!’ said 
I, ‘that is vital. Pray, what is the 
word?’ ‘Pavusg!’ said the deacon; 
‘there’s the word pause in it, and it ain’t 
nowhere in the Bible!’ and he looked tri- 
umphantly at me, as if he had cornered 
me now.t ‘My good friend,’ I replied, ‘I 
am moré astonished at this objection than 
at the*other. Pause not in the Bible! 
Please just reach it to me. Look here, 
now: 1 Samuel, 17: 37, “The Lord hath 
delivered me out of the paw of the lion, 
and out of the paw of the bear.” The 
paw of the lion and the paw of the bear, 
taken together, make “paws,” don’t 


* In New England, from the earliest times, the Congregational ministers, within a convenient distance of 
each other, my et ea which meet at regular intervals. 


+ The non-evangelical reader, if, unfortunatel 


ly, there are any such, may need to be informed that Dr. 
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they? How can you say then, and you 
so well read in the Bible, that the word 
paws isn’t in it?” 

We all shouted with laughter, at this 
new exegesis, and Miss Eleanor fairly 
clapped her hands, saying, “ And was the 
deacon silenced ?” ‘ 

“Completely,” replied Mr. Bulkley, “he 
has never been heard to say a word against 
Dr. Watts or his Psalms from that day 
to this. My victory was complete. But 
this is the first time I ever told the par- 
ticulars, and you will see that I have put 
myself in your power. It is a secret of 
the confessional. But I am not afraid to 
trust you.” 

The cloth being removed, Colonel Aller- 
ton said that, out of regard to Mr. Bulk- 
ley’s feelings, he would give the presi- 
dent’s health first; but it was on condi- 
tion that the king’s should be duly hon- 
ored afterwards. As the wine was excel- 
lent, of course the minister made no ob- 
jection to this, only, when the toast was 
given, he slyly improved it as he drank it, 
thus, “ The king’s health—and amend- 
ment !” And even there, his loyal sub- 
jects, in view of the recent developments, 
consequent on the queen’s trial, could 
hardly say that his majesty was abso- 
lutely beyond the reach of such an aspira- 
tion 


Miss Allerton soon withdrew, and, as 
the two gentlemen began to talk politics 
earnestly, about which I cared nothing, I 
overcame the opposition of my natural 
*bashfulness, and yielded to the influence 
_ ofthe more attractive metal in the draw- 
ing-room,—or, parlor, as it was called in 
those days,—and soon joined her. She 
made room for me by her window, and, 
the excellencies and oddities of Mr. Bulk- 
| giving us a beginning. we soon went 
off into a brisk conversation. Perhaps 
she found that I was not quite such a 
booby boy as she might have taken it for 
granted I was. I did not waste much of 
my time at the university, to be sure, up- 
on the stupid routine laid down by the 
authorities; but then I was extremely 
well read in many authors not contained 
in the college course. The respective 
merits of Lord Byron and Walter Scott, 
the mystery hanging over the Waverley 
Novels, the relative rank to be assigned 
to those delightful fictions, the compari- 
son of our opinions as to our favorite 
characters, gave us plenty to say. We 
did not always agree, by any means. For 
instance, she was a warm admirer of 
Wordsworth, whereas I was entirely too 
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bigoted a follower of the Byronic school 
to allow him more than a very small mo- 
dicum of merit. I remember that I made 
her lift up her hands and eyes by denying 
that he was the founder of any school at 
all—only a duller sort of Cowper, with 
Cowper’s knack at landscape-painting, but 
without his wit. She retorted, however, 
by asserting that Byron plagiarized from 
Wordsworth in the third canto of Childe 
Harold, which I stoutly denied ; declar- 
ing, however, that if he had, Wordsworth 
should be for ever obliged to him for the 
honor done him. This was all said play- 
fully and banteringly, on both sides, and 
when the two gentlemen came in to coffee 
we were on the easiest terms imaginable. 
After coffee, Miss Allerton gave us some 
music. In those days people had not got 
too fine to like Tom Moore, and she sung 
“ Oft in the Stilly Night,” and the “Last 
Rose,” with a roundness of voice and pa- 
thos of tone, which made the tears roll 
down parson Bulkley’s withered cheeks. 
Moore was as fresh to him as Byron, and 
he could not deny his lyric power. He 
was never tired of hearing his melodies 
sung even by me, much less by the fair 
Eleanor. But as there must be an end 
of all things, however pleasant, so the 
time came in due course when we had to 
take our leave. Mr. Bulkley made the 
move about eight o’clock. Miss Allerton 
cordially offered me her hand at parting, 
and joined in her father’s hearty and re- 
peated invitation to visit Woodside as oft- 
en as I could. Mr. Bulkley said, as we 
went along, that I was a lucky dog to 
nd such a solace to my exile in that out- 
of-the-way place ; and, indeed, I was very 
much inclined to think that my reverend 
friend was not far wrong in his opinion. 
We talked the day over merrily, as we 
walked home, where we found Jasper 
waiting for us in the study. I went to 
bed early, and fell asleep in a confused 
whirl of ideas and images. I remember 
that I could hardly believe that it was 
only a week since the scientific session of 
the Deipeosophoi had resulted in my find- 
ing myself where I was. It seemed an 
age since then. I don’t see why it should. 
Why should my making the acquaintance 
of two old gentlemen and one young lady 
(for I don’t believe Jasper had any thing 
to do with it) make that week seem so 
long? Iam sure it had been a pleasant 
one enough. But, as I have said former- 
ly, I am no metaphysician, and only state 
facts in psychology, without pretending 
to explain them. 


(To be continued.) 
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ACADEMIES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Eee principle on which particular 
classes of men and institutions have 
been created and provided for by govern- 
ment, is that of their general utility. The 
obvious illustrations of this principle are 
to be found in the public offices of the 
government itself, and in the organization 
of the military and naval service of the 
country. The origin of our colleges in 
America, it is well known, was the need 
of suitably educated men to fill the profes- 
sions of medicine, law, and divinity, and 
the posts of public trust connected with 
state affairs. These institutions, however, 
are limited in their design to the diffusion 
of the learning and science already in ex- 
istence in the world, and contribute no- 
thing,*except incidentally, to their further 
advancement. Hitherto no steps have 
been taken in this country, and very little 
has been done in England, either by gov- 
ernment or by voluntary contribution, 
except what has resulted from the efforts 
of scientific men themselves, unaided by 
the rest of- the community, to carry for- 
ward the various branches of human 
knowledge to a higher condition. On 
the continent of Europe, different, and, it 
must be acknowledged, more enlightened 
views have prevailed as to the public 
utility of a higher cultivation and greater 
improvement of the sciences, and the obli- 
gation of the ruling powers to found and 
foster institutions having this object in 
view. 

The organizations for the purpose have 
been of two kinds, the Academy and the 
University. 

The term Academy is employed “to 
denote a society of learned men, associa- 
ted for the purpose of advancing the arts 
and sciences, and communicating to the 
world the discoveries which are made 
either by its own members or by other 
learned individuals.” The first institution 
of the kind, in modern times, was that 
established by Charlemagne, by advice 
of his preceptor Alcuin. It was com- 
posed of the learned men of the court, at 
the head of whom was the emperor him- 
self, and had for its object to promote a 
taste for polite literature and improve the 
language of the country, which was at 
that time in a very rude state. As this 
object could only be attained by a careful 
study of the compositions of antiquity, it 
was required of each member to give an 
account of the ancient authors he had 
read, and communicate his remarks upon 
them. 

The overthrow of the Roman Empire 
by the Turks in 1453 drove several Greek 
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scholars to settle in Italy, where they es- 
tablished schools which became the basi 
of the academical institutions that arose 
in the surrounding countries. In Ital 
the number of academies increased wii 
such rapidity that in a short time they 
amounted to 550, the city of Milan alone 
having 25. Among the most celehrated 
of the Italian Academies was the Acade- 
mia Lyncei, established at Rome in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, for 
the advancement of the physical sciences. 
It was composed of the most eminent 
philosophers of the age, among whom 
was Gallileo. 

About the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was established what was after- 
wards called the Academia Florentina, or 
Florentine Academy, the attention of 
which was directed chiefly to Italian 
poetry. It has produced many excellent 
works; and for the last two centuries 
has included most of the eminent charac- 
ters of Italy. 

The Academia della Crusca gave to the 
world the Italian Dictionary, a well known 
work of great merit, and Torricelli de- 
livered in this academy many of his philo- 
sophical discourses. 

The Academia Bononiensis was founded 
at Bologna by Eustachio Manfredi in 1690. 
At the early age of 16, this young man 
associated with himself some of his com- 
panions with the view of discussing those 
subjects which, in the course of their 

tudies, occupied their attention. In 1714, 
this academy was united with the Bono- 
nian Institute, which was a kind of col- 
lege under the protection of the senate, 
and richly endowed by Clement XI. and 
Benedict XVI., as well as by the liberality 
of private individuals. Not only were 
persons of both sexes admitted members 
of the academy, but several ladies were 
raised to professorships, some of whom 
became very eminent. The celebrated 
Signorina Agnesi, of Milan, after the pro- 
duction of her great mathematical work, 
was elected a member of the Institute of 
Bologna by acclamation, and the Pope 
conferred on her the title of Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of that 
city. 

The place in which the academy met 
was an enormous building containing 
above 40 apartments, with many halls 
below them; the cabinet of natural his- 
tory is provided with ample specimens in 
the three kingdoms ; the library contains 
above 120,000 volumes, not including the 
valuable manuscripts which fill a whole 


apartment, and the separate apartments 
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that are allotted for study are furnished 
with an individual library for each science. 
The celebrated hall peg a ae contains 
exhibitions in wax of every part of the 
human frame, unequalled perhaps by any 
in the world, except those in Florence. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences in Turin 
was instituted about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and afterwards called, 
under the French rule, the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, Literature, and the 
Fine Arts. Many volumes of its memoirs 
in quarto form a valuable portion of the 
library of Columbia College, in this city. 

Among the German ‘Academies the 
most distinguished is the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, founded by Fred- 
erick I., after the model of the Royal So- 
ciety of London. A large number of the 
volumes of its memoirs also enrich the 
library of Columbia College. 

The Royal Society of London was in- 

rated by royal charter in 1663, 
though founded in 1645, the king and 
the Duke of York entering their names 
as members. It was a voluntary associa- 
tion of, at first, a small number of men en- 
gaged in similar pursuits, not supported 
by government. It numbers at present 
766 fellows. Each pays on entrance £10, 
and an annual subscription of £4. A 
large library of books, a museum of natu- 
ral history, and a collection of apparatus 
belong to this society. Since 1800 it has 
published a volume of transactions every 
year. From 1565 till 1800 it had pub- 
lished 90 volumes. There is a donation 
fund for assisting scientific men in their 
researches, and four medals adjudged 
yearly as prizes, known as the Rumford 
medal, the Copley medal, and two Royal 
medals. 

The Royal Society of Edinburgh is of a 
similar character. 

The Astronomical Society of London, 
in the first volume of its memoirs, pub- 
lished in 1822, thus states the object of 
its formation :— 

“Owing to the great perfection which 
the construction of optical instruments has 
attained in England, and the taste for 
scientific research universally prevalent, 
there have arisen in various parts of the 


kingdom a number of private and public 
observatories, in which the celestial no- 
mena are watched, and registered with 


assiduity and accuracy, by men whose lei- 
sure and talents peculiarly adapt them for 
such pursuits: while others, with a less 
splendid establishment, but by the sacrifice 
of more valuable time, pursue the same 
end with equal zeal and perseverance. 
Considerable collections of valuable obser- 
vations have thus originated; by far the 
greater part of which, however, owing to 
the expense and difficulty of publication 
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and various other causes, must inevitably 
perish, or at least remain buried in obscu- ° 
rity, and be lost to all useful purposes; 
unless collected and brought together b 
the establishment of a common centre oF 
communication and classification, to which 
they may respectively be imparted. 

“One of the first great steps towards an 
accurate knowledge of the construction of 
the heavens, is an acquaintance with the 
individual objects they present: in other 
words, the formation of a complete cata- 
logue of stars and of other bodies, upon a 
scale infinitely more extensive than any 
that has yet been undertaken; and that 
shall comprehend the most minute objects 
visible in good astronomical telescopes. To 
form such a catalogue, however, is an 
undertaking of such overwhelming labor, 
as to defy the utmost exertions of individ- 
ual industry. It is a task which, to be 
accomplished, must be divided among num- 
bers: Put so divided as to preserve'a per- 
fect unity of design, and prevent the loss 
of labour which must result from several 
observers working at once on the same 
region, while others are left unexamined. 
This great desideratum, it is presumed, 
will be attained by a society founded on 
the model of other scientific institutions, 
having for one of its objects the fermation 
of a collection or deposit of manuscript ob- 
servations, &e., open at all times to inspec- 
tion.—Mem. Ast. Soc., Lond., vol. 1, pp. 2-4. 


One of the results is the splendid Bri- 
tish catalogue of 10,000 stars. 

The publication of its memoirs and 
monthly notices has contributed not a 
little to the impetus given to astronomical 
science of late years in England and in 
this country. 

The Royal Spanish Academy was es- 
tablished at Madrid in 1714. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Lisbon in 1779. It is divided into three 
classes, that of Natural Sciences, Mathe- 
matics, and national Literature. It has 
an allowance from government which has 
been sufficient to establish an observatory, 
a museum, a library, and a printing-office. 

The Royal Academy of Science of Peters- 
burg was conceived by Peter the Great, 
but carried out by his successor Catha- 
rine, who settled a fund of about £5000 
sterling per annum for the support of the 
academy. Fifteen members, eminent for 
their attainments, were admitted under 
the title of Professors, and salaries ap- 
pointed to them out of the public fund. 
Among these were the celebrated Nicholas 
and Daniel Bernoulli. The fund was 
subsequently more than doubled. The 
academy was divided into three classes, 
1st, Geography and Astronomy ;~ 2d, 
Physics and Mathematics ; 3d, Mechanics. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Stockholm had its origin from six private * 
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persons, of whom Linnaeus the celebrated 
naturalist was one. Professor Silgestrém, 
who, in a recent visit to this country for 
scientific purposes, made so favorable an 
impression, and who has just published 
a work on American education, is a salaried 
member of this academy. 

The Philosophical Society at Philadel- 
phia, which, in past years, has enrolled 
the names of some of our most eminent 
scientific men, has been latterly on the 
decline. The volumes of its transactions 
contain some very valuable papers. 
Among them, one on the Coast survey of 
the United States, by its late superintend- 
ent, Professor Hasler, published in 1825. 

The Philosophical Society of this city, 
of which the late Dr. Hossack was so effi- 
cient a promoter, has for some time 
ceased to exist. 

The most admirable academical model 
at the present day is the French Insti- 
tute. The predecessor of this, the Royal 
Academy of Science, was founded in 1666, 
by Louis XIV., whose minister, Colbert, 
was instructed to form a society of men 
distinguished for learning and talent, who 
should meet under the royal protec- 
tion and communicate their respective dis- 
coveries. They were chosen from among 
the most celebrated in Physics, Mathema- 
tics, History, and the Belles-lettres. This 
academy was abolished at the Revolution, 
and the National Institute was established 
in its place. It was at the suggestion of 
Condorcet, in 1795. The following is the 
1st article of its organization by the law 
of 3 brumaire, year IV, 25th Oct., 1795. 

“The National Institute of Science and 
Arts belongs to the whole Republic ; it is 
fixed at Paris; it is designed, Ist, to per- 
fect the sciences and arts by uninterrupt- 
ed researches, by the publication of dis- 
coveries, by correspondence with learned 
foreign societies ; 2d, to pursue, conform- 
ably to the laws and decrees of the Ex- 
ecutive Directory, the scientific and litera- 
ry labors which shall have for their ob- 
ject general utility and the glory of the 
Republic.” 

It was composed of 144 members resi- 
dent at Paris, and an equal number of as- 
sociates spread over the Republic. The 
number of foreign associates permitted 
was 24, It was divided into three classes, 
each into many sections, as follows: the 
Ist class, or that of Physical and Mathe- 
matical sciences, contains the ten sections 
of 1. Mathematics, 2. Mechanic arts, 3. 
Astronomy, 4. Experimental Physics, 5. 
Chemistry, 6. Natural History and Miner- 
alogy, 7. Botany and General Physics, 8. 
Anatomy and Geology, 9. Medicine and 
Surgery, 10. Rural Economy and the Ve- 
terinary art. 7 
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The 2d class, or that of moral and. po- 
litical sci six sections, 1. Analysis of 
sensations and ideas, 2. Morals, 3. Social 
science and legislation, 4. Political Econo- 
my, 5. History, 6. Geography. 

The 3d class, or that of Literature and 
the Fine Arts, contain 8 sections. 1. Gram- 
mar, 2. Ancient Lan 3. Poetry, 4. 
Antiquities and monuments, 5. Painting, 
6. Sculpture, 7. Architecture, 8. Music 
and Declamation. 

Each section was composed of six Paris- 
ian members and six country mem 

The 8th article runs thus: “ The Legis- 
lative corps will fix every year upon the 
presentment of the Directory a sum for 
the support and labors of the Institute.” 

The 9th article, thus: “For the forma- 
tion of the Institute, the Executive Direc- 
tory will nominate 48 members, who will 
elect the 86 others.” 

The 29th: “When an important work 
in the sciences, letters, or arts, shall have 
appeared, the Institute may propose to 
the Legislative corps to extend to the au- 
thor a national recompense.” 

Such was the organization under the 
Republic. In the year XI. (1803) a new 
organization took place by a decree of the 
First Consul Napoleon. To the Ist class 
was added a section of phy and 
Navigation, and the titles of the other sec- 
tions were somewhat chan; On the 
classes was conferred the right of nami 
100 correspondents among national 
foreign savans. The 2d class, composed 
of 40 members, was “particularly charged 


with the perfecting of the Dictionary of 


the French language.” The 3d class had 
for the object of its researches the learned 
languages, antiquities and monuments, 
history, and all moral and political scien- 
ces in their relations with history. They 
were to attach themselves particularly to 
enriching the French literature with Greek 
works. They were to occupy themselves 
with the continuation of diplomatic collec- 
tions. This class could nominate 60 cor- 
respondents, national and foreign. The 
4th class was divided into 5 sections of 
the fine arts. The 11th article of the new 
organization prescribed that the Institute 
should receive annually from the public 
treasury 1500 francs for each of its mem- 
bers not associates, 6000 francs for each 
of its perpetual Secretaries, of which there 
are two in each class, and for its expen- 
ses a sum which shall be determined eve- 
ry year upon the demand of the Institute, 
and comprised in the budget of the Minis- 
ter of the Interior. 

In 1816 the Institute was new modelled 
again by order of Louis XVIIL., and com- 
posed of four Academies: 1. The French 
Academy, 2. The Royal Academy of In- 
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scriptions and Belles lettres, 3. The Royal 
Academy of Sciences, 4. The Royal Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. 

nder Louis Philippe the 1st article of 
the Ordinance relating to the Institute 
ran thus: “The ancient class of moral 
and political sciences is and remains re-es- 
tablished in the bosom of the Institute of 
France, under the title of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. It is divid- 
ed into 5 sections, to wit : 1. Philosophy, 2. 
Morals, 3. Legislation, Public Law and 
Jurisprudence, 4. Political Economy and 
ga ics, 5. History and General Philoso- 

Xs at present constituted, the five Acad- 
emies of the Institute are composed as fol- 
lows: The French Academy of 40 mem- 
bers, and one perpetual Secretary and 
Treasurer. The Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, of 40 members; ten 
free academicians, called, under Louis 
XVIII., academicians, and formerly hon- 
orary members, who are attached to no 
particular section; eight foreign associ- 
ates, with one perpetual Secretary and 50 

ndents. 

The Academy of Sciences is divided into 
11 sections. The first five are of the ma- 
thematical sciences. Section 1, Geome- 
try, has the following members: Biot, 
Ponsot, Libri, S é, Binet. The 
2d, of Mechanics, 6; the 3d, of Astrono- 
my, the 6 following, Mathieu, Liouville, 

ier, Mauvais, Leverrier, Faye. 4, 
Navigation, 3 members, 5. General Phys- 
ics, 6, among whom we find the names of 
Gay Lussac, and Duhamel. Under the 
general head of Physical Sciences are 
comprised the 6th section, Chemistry, 
containing 6 members, among them The- 
nard. The 7th, Mineralogy, 6 members ; 
the 8th, Botany, 6 members; the 9th, 
Rural Economy, 6 members; 10th, Anat- 
omy and Zoology, 6; the 11th, Medicine 
and. Surgery, 6. There are two perpetu- 
al Secretaries of this academy, one of whom 
is the celebrated Arago, 10 free academi- 
cians ; 10 foreign associates. The Ist sec- 
tion, Geometry, has 5 correspondents ; the 
24,5; the 3d, Astronomy, has 15, and 
among the names are those of Encke, 
Herschell, Struve, Airy, Carlini, and 
Captain Smyth. The 4th, Geography 
and Navigation, 7 correspondents, includ- 
ing the names of Scoresby, Parry, Sir 
John Franklin, and Prince Demidoff. The 
5th section, 9, among them Brewster and 
Barlow ; the 6th, 9; the 7th, 8; the 8th, 
10; the 9th, 10; the 10th, 10: in the list of 
whom is to be found the name of Agassiz ; 
the 11th, 8. 

The Academy of Fine Arts has 14 
members in the Ist section, that of Paint- 
ing, among them Horace Vernet; 8 in the 
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2d, Sculpture ; 8 in the 3d, Architecture ; 
4 in the 4th, Engraving; 6 in the 5th, 
Musical Composition, one perpetual Secre- 
tary,and one honorary perpetual Secretary, 
10 free academicians, 10 foreign associates ; 
the following are among the names: Ros- 
sini of Bologna, Meyerbeer of Berlin, Over- 
beck of Rome; 40 correspondents and 4 
honorary correspondents. 

In the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences are 5 sections, and in each 6 mem- 
bers. In that of Philosophy we meet the 
name of Victor Cousin. In the 4th sec- 
tion, that of Political Economy and Sta- 
tistics, that of the baron Charles Dupin; 
in the fifth, that of History, those of Mi- 
chelet and Thiers. In this academy are 
5 free academicians and 5 foreign associ- 
ates; one perpetual Secretary. Among 
the associates are Lord Brougham and 
Mr. Hallam. 

A powerful organization this for the ad- 
vancement of science, literature, and the 
arts, and a fit model for any that may 
hereafter arise. 

It was the want of something of this 
kind, and the consequent inferiority of 
England to France in scientific achieve- 
ments in every department, which led, a 
few years since, to the formation in Eng- 


land of the British Association for the Ad- - 


vancement of Science, a voluntary associ- 
ation of scientific men, one of the prime 
original objects of which was to influence 
the government, by the authority of so re- 
spectable a body, to form something which 
would answer the purpose of the Institute 
of France. 

Through all the changes of government 
in the latter country, from the Republic 
through the Consulate, the Empire, the 
restoration, and the limited monarchy of 
Louis Philippe, but one opinion seems to 
have been entertained as to the political 
expediency of maintaining the Institute 
as one of the most important elements 
of the public welfare and the national 

lory. 

, Associations lixe the British first sprung 
up in Germany, and seemed to have for 
their object to bring together the scattered 
rays of scientific genius not concentered 
in the universities and academies of science 
in the great capitals. An association of 
this kind has within the last half dozen 
years been formed with great success in 
our own country, and will no doubt exert 
a salutary influence upon both the general 
and State legislatures, which, indeed, it 
has already done on various scientific 
questions of importance to the whole com- 
munity as well as upon the general in- 
terests of science. Every professor occu- 
pying a scientific chair is ex officio a mem- 

on subscribing his name to the articles 
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of association ; other members are elected 
by the body. 

Whether these voluntary associations 
can be kept up without the fostering hand 
of government, or foundations, is still a 
problem. 

The Royal Society of Loadon has cer- 
tainly deteriorated. There are sym 
of coolness in the zeal of the English 
Association, and even in our own, within 
the last year, short as its existence has 
been, though the papers which it has pro- 
duced will compare advantageously with 
any ever read. However interesting the 
pursuits of science to scientific men, their 
attention is apt to be drawn off from them 
by duties which they cannot neglect, duties 
connected with their callings, and a 
thorough and entire devotion of their lives 
can be expected only when the calling it- 
self is original scientific investigation. 

The Smithsonian Institution, the history 
of the foundation of which is generally 
known, is of somewhat anomalous charac- 
ter. Under the able guidance of its ac- 
complished secretary and efficient board 
of management, which present some of 
the most distinguished names in American 
science, it has made valuable contributions 
by various publications, particularly of 
works on American Natural History and 
Ethnology, and Astronomical Epheme- 
rides ; and is now occupied with a gigantic 
scheme of meteorological investigation, 
which cannot but produce correspondent 
results. 

The Hydrographic Bureau also at 
Washington has its thousands of ships 
employed in observations for systematiz- 
ing the phenomena of winds and currents. 

We have, we trust, set forth, as clearly 
as could well be done in so brief a space, 
the nature and offices of the Academy as 
it has existed on the Continent of Europe. 
We propose now to examine the results 
aimed at and effected by the Continental 
and British universities. 

In this country, educational develop- 
ment ought to be eminently successful if 
there be any truth in the opinion of the 
German writers, that the reason why 
among the old Greeks any true science is to 
be found rather than among the Hindoos 
and Egyptians, from whom they received 
it in its first imperfect form, is to be sought 
not only in their natural endowments, but 
also in their free political constitution, and 
the absence of a hierarchy. In consequence 
of which there rose instead of colleges for 
the sacredotal orders, universities for 
science, which in the short space of three 
centuries (from Solon to Alexander the 
Great) attained an eminence never reached 
in any of the older nations. 

Among the Greeks, too, first appeared 
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the secon schools, in which gg 
writing, por orm — music, 
gymnastics were taught. Thales, Anax 

ras, Heraclitus, and Pythagoras were 
really university professors of the highest 
class, devoting their lives to the investi- 
gation of truth, the advancement of know- 
ledge, and the instruction of eager learners 
who gathered around them. were 
followed by Socrates and Plato at Athens, 
the centre of Hellenic culture, in the groves 
of Academus, whence the word academy, 
and by Aristotle in the Lyceum. 

Even when subdued by the Romans, 
Athens remained for centuries afterward 
the most celebrated high school in the 
world, where the greatest Romans of the 
republican period, Cicero, Cresar, Cato, 
and Brutus, acquired knowledge, and where 
a student’s life, and a pretty rough one, 
too, with clubs, etc., existed. 

The museum at Alexandria was more 
of the nature of an academy ; its objects 
were languages, mythology and astron- 
omy, and provision was made from the 
national fund for professors. A mag- 
nificent library of 00,000 volumes was 
founded for their use, and the great astro- 
nomical work of antiquity, the Almagest, 
may be considered one of the aad phi this 
distinguished seat of learni iloso- 
hy. This example penity « bar by the 
Roman Emperor V jan, and in the 
third century the grammar schools were 
well endowed, especially that at Athens, 
where the salaries were most liberal. Un- 
der Theodosius the Christian clergy came 
into power, and strove to destroy the 
heathenish education en masse. the 
East, however, the heathen schools were 
preserved as late as the seventh century, 
communicating their sciences to the Arabs, 
who in turn handed them over to the 
European nations. The first Arabian 
university for mathematics, astronomy, 
architecture, and medicine, was erected m 
the seventh century at Damascus. From 
the seventh century learning was preserved 
in the sacerdotal schools of Christendom. 
Alcuin of York caused schools to be 
erected at all convents and collegiate 
churches. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
men appeared, who drew around them 
crowds of disciples to listen to the teach- 
ing of sciences unknown to the convent 
and collegiate schools. These were 
mostly laymen. In Paris, Rhetoric, 
Dialectics, and Theology were taught by 
William de Champeaux and Abailard; in 
Bologna the Roman vay | Irnerius ; in 
Salerno, Medicine, which had been replaced 
by prayers, amulets, and relics, was 
taught by Constantine of Carthage, who 
had travelled in the East. The high 
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schools which thus arose were called uni- 
versities, a term originally meaning com- 
munities, associations, incorporations, and 
not expressing the totality of knowledge, 
as now used. The universities exercised 
a most important influence in the State, 
chiefly by forming a class which may be 
denominated the aristocracy of learning 
in opposition to that of birth or of hier- 
archy. The right of autonomy or self- 
government has been enjoyed by the uni- 
versities. from the first, and expressly 
acknowledged both by popes and princes. 

The first teachers of the new era, Abai- 
lard, Constantine, &c., received no authority 
to teach from the Church or any other 
source. Afterwards, it was thought fit- 
ting that those qualified to teach should be 
indicated by the acknowledged masters 
of science ; and hence arose the degrees of 
Baccalaureate, Licentiate, Master of Arts, 
and Doctor. 

These titles and attendant rights were 
acknowledged by all other universities, 
as well as that conferring them, and had 
somewhat the effect of an order of knight- 
hood. Of a much later origin were the 
restrictions imposed upon the right of 
teaching by the State and canonical au- 
thorities. 

With this general preface we proceed to 
@ more particular account of the history 
and condition of the existing European 
universities. 

To begin with the English— 

“Out of the mist and darkness, however, 
in which the whole subject is involved, this 
gleam of truth seems to emerge, that about 
the time of Alfred, we find the first distin- 
guishable traces of the existence at Oxford 
of certain schools of learning, which con- 
tinued from that period to develop and 
establish themselves, till out of the crude 
elements there came forth the full-formed 
University.” —N. Brit. Rev., Nov. 1847, p. 13, 
(Amer. Ed.) . 

“The historical period of Oxford discloses 
to us, on its opening in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, a system of unknown ong which 
appears already on its decline. The uni- 
versity, like most other long-lived institu- 
tions, is rooted out of sight in a mythology, 
which, when submitted to criticism, yields 
only that at some time or other subsequent 
to.the union of the northern and southern 
a a republic of students formed 
itself by voluntary association on the banks 
of the Isis. The central situation of Oxford 
may have led to its selection, although this 
is no more than conjecture; but we find it 
in the thirteenth century filled with stu- 
dents, who selected their own teachers, 
determined their own rule of life, and 
either lived in the town in private lodgings 
of their own, or grou themselves in 
bodies under the superintendence of a 
master of their own choice in large houses, 
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which were called inns, hostels, or halls, 
The system was one of unrestrained liberty. 
They were subject to no authority except 
what was derived from themselves; and 
we are to suppose that at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were gathered together all persons 
in the country who desired to become stu- 
dents in law, medicine, or theology, or any 
other extant form of knowledge, who either 
simply disliked, or desired to combine in 
active opposition to, the dominant ecclesi- 
astical system.” 

What is now Baliol College, Oxford, 
sprung pena | from the bounty of John 
Baliol, though his purpose was executed 
by his widow rather than himself. “The 
real founder of the collegiate system in 
Oxford was Walter de Merton. His 
first foundation, which was four years 
before that of Baliol, was a religious house 
in his manor of Malden, in Surrey, which 
he endowed liberally for the maintenance 
of twenty scholars residing at the school 
at Oxford, or elsewhere in England where 
a university might exist.”.—Oz. Uni- 
versity Commission Report. He pro- 
vided also for ministers of the altar, a 
warden, and lay brethren or bailiffs, 
whose business was to cultivate the pro- 
perty. 

“The mass of students remained as be- 
fore in their lodgings or their halls; scaree- 
ly profiting, cotanally, from the better 
example which was set them by Walter de 
Merton’s charity boys; but with the latter, 
or immediately after them, arose, with a sim- 
ilar purpose, similar institutions, Baliol, 
Queen's, Oriel, New College, Magdalen, 
University, and the rest, where the rela- 
tions, neighbors, or towns-people of the 
founders might study to godly purpose.” 
— West. Rev., Oct., 1852, pp. 173-174. 


“The foundation of the College of St. 
Mary Winton in Oxford, commonly called 
New College, which took place in 1386, 
forty-six years after that of Queen’s, was 
an era in the history of these institutions. 
William of Wykeham not only endowed 
it on a more magnificent scale, but gave it 
a more ecclesiastical or rather monastic 
character than had belonged to any pre- 
vious foundation. He states that he hopes 
better things from a body of learned men. 
than had prevailed amidst the abuses of 
the monasteries, and apparently intended 
to create an institution which should avoid 
the evils of the great abbeys, but combine 
their chief purposes with those of a literary 
foundation. The very character of his 
buildings, secluded and gloomy outwardly, 
but stately and convenient within, his 
noble chapel and his cloisters, intimate 
what was in his thoughts.”—Oz. Univ. 
Com. Report, p. 132. 

Magdalen College is also a close imita- 
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tion of New College. But it offers some 
important peculiarities. It is to have a 
school in Oxford open to all comers. In 
this college we find the first attempt to 
supply gratuitous instruction to the uni- 
versity at large, by the esteblishment of 
college lecturers, who were to be chosen 
without any restriction, and to deliver 
lectures to the whole university. 

No distinguishing characteristics belong 
to the other colleges; the whole number 
being some four-and-twenty. 

The University of Cambridge contains 
in itself seventeen colleges, or halls which 
possess equal privileges with the colleges, 
differing only in name. 

“The dawn of the Reformation morning 
found every wakeful mind in Oxford intent 
on the unobserved and unobtrusive labours 
of the Tutor, rather than of the Professor.” 
—N. Brit. Rev., Nov., 1847, p. 20. 

“ Walter de Merton was not aware of the 
greatness of his measure. He was little 
conscious that in making provision for the 
ae ge education of a few poor scholars 

e was creating an institution that was 
destined to flourish with unimpaired vigour 
for six hundred years, and seems at this 
day to have a future of equal duration still 
before it."—Hd. Rev., July, 1852, p. 121. 


Each of the colleges consists essentially 
of a number of fellows, with a head, com- 
monly called the master, though the name 
varies, chosen by them from their number, 
who holds the office for life. 

There are also, in nearly all, free scho- 
lars, elected or appointed, as are the fel- 
lows, in different ways, but generally by 
their own body, in accordance with the 
will of the founder, together with paying 
under-graduates. - 

About half a dozen of the fellows serve 
as college tutors, lecturing five or six 
times a week to the under-graduate mem- 
bers; and holding sometimes semi-weekly, 
and always annual examinations upon the 
subjects of the university examinations, 
which will be spoken of more at length 
hereafter. The private tutors, however, 
are in general the real instructors of the 
youth, and derive often a very consider- 
able revenue from their labors. 

The highest office of the university is 
that of the Chancellor, for many years 

t filled by individuals of exalted rank. 
Ft is only on rare occasions of extraordi- 
nary interest that he officiates. His du- 
ties are performed by the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, elected annually by the senate or con- 
vocation, on nomination by the heads of 
colleges, there being two nominees, and 
by custom these are heads of colleges, 
though not necessarily by statute. 
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Besides the duties of our presidents of 
colleges, the Vice-Chancellor has those of 
a magistrate, with very summary powers. 

The office of High Steward is also one 
of great honor and distinction. He is the 
deputy of the Vice-Chancellor, and also 
holds his court. 

The two Proctors are elected annually, 
being each nominated by one of two col- 
leges, according to a certain circle. They 
are the guardians of public morals, and 
have extraordinary powers of visitation 
and expulsion of certain classes of residents. 

There are two Taxors, for inspecting 
weights and measures; two Scrutators ; 
they announce enactments, count the votes, 
&c. The office of Orator is one of great 
honor. He is the spokesman of the Senate, 
presents persons of rank to honorary 
degrees, writes letters of thanks and con- 
gratulation. The names of Librarian and 
Registrar explain themselves. The three 
Esquire Beadles are in the nature of mace- 
bearers. 

The legislative body of the University 
of Cambridge is called the Senate, com- 
posed of two houses corresponding to the 
academical distinctions of Regents and 
Non-Regents. “The Regent House con- 
sists of the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, the Proctors, Taxors, Moderators,* 
Esquire Beadles, provided they be Masters 
of Arts, all Masters of less than five, and 
Doctors of Divinity, Civil Law and Physic, 
of less than two years’ standing. 

The Non-Regent House of Masters of Arts 
of more than five years’ standing, Bache- 
lors of Divinity who have previously been 
Masters of Arts and Doctors of Divinity, 
Law, Physic, of more than two years’ 
standing.—Cam. Un. Rep. 

From the members of the two ‘houses 
there is formed annually a Council, called 
the Caput Senatus, consisting of the Vice- 
Chancellor, a Doctor in each of the Facul- 
ties of Divinity, Civil Law and Physic, 
one Non-Regent, and one Regent Master 
of Arts, appointed as follows: The Vice- 
Chancellor proposes five persons, each of 
the two Proctors five. Out of these fif- 
teen, five are elected by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the Heads of Colleges, the Doctors 
of the three faculties and the two Scruta- 
tors. These five with the Vice-Chancellor 
constitute the Caput. 

The ordinary ‘subjects for the action of 
the Senate are supplicats for degrees 
and graces, under which name graces, all 
orders, rules, &c., are included. The sup- 
plicats and graces are first submitted to 
the Caput, each member of which has an 
absolute veto. This the Commission 
proposes to change and give greater free- 





* Two of the four mathematical examiners are called by this name, descriptive of their original daty of 
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dom of action to the Senate: After pass- 
ing the Caput, the grace is publicly re- 
Aited first by the Scrutators in the Non- 
Regent House, then by the Proctors in the 
Regent House. The congregation is sus- 
pended for a customary interval of time. 
On reassembling, the grace first passes 
the Non-Regent, then the Regent House. 
Such is the constitution of the University 
of Cambridge. That of Oxford is similar. 
The legislature of this University origi- 
nally consisted of one house only, in 
which all the Masters and Teachers had a 
seat, called “The Congregation.” The 
degrees conferred by this body were real 
licenses to teach. This was sought after- 
wards as an honor rather than a profes- 
sion; and a desire to leave to teachers the 
management of those matters which be- 
long peculiarly to them, gave rise to an- 
other house composed of all who had at- 
tained a certain academical rank. This 
body was called the “Great Congrega- 
tion,” and met only at intervals, the 
other being perpetual, and summoned to 
this day by the sound of a bell. The 
same house was called also “ Convoca- 
tion,” from being called together by Bea- 
dies. The latter became naturally of the 
more importance of the two, including all 
the members of the former, and the ever- 
increasing number of those who were not 
actual teachers, and also as determining 
questions of interest to the whole academi- 
cal community. The most important 
change in this early constitution was the 
institution of the Hebdominal Board or 
weekly meeting, consisting of the Vice- 
Chancellor, the twenty-three other Heads 
of Houses, and the two Proctors. 

The congregation at present consists of 
the Vice-Chancellor, and Proctors, the re- 
sident Doctors, the Heads of Colleges and 
Halls, the Professors and public Lecturers, 
the Examiners, the Deans or Censors of 
Colleges, and “ Necessary” Regents. The 
college tutors have no place in this body. 
Many of the functions of this body have 
been transferred to the Hebdominal Board, 
and those which it retains are purely for- 
mal. “The present House of Convoca- 
tion meets only for the purpose of hearing 
measures proposed which it cannot dis- 
cuss, of conferring to which can- 
didates are already entitled, and of granting 
ee ter which are niever refused.* 

convocation now consists of all Doc 
tors and Masters of Arts, who have taken 
out their regency. It s on the mea- 
sures proposed by the Hebdominal Board, 
which thus become statutes. It elects 
the Chancellor, the Representatives of the 
University in Parliament, many of the 
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Professors and various University officers. 
To it belongs the Ecclesiastical patronage 
of the University. A veto, similar to 
that of the Caput at Cambridge, rests 
with either the Vice-Chancellor or the 
Proctors jointly, the former rarely ex- 
ercised, the latter sometimes. The Com- 
mission propose to add the Professors and 
college Tutors to the Hebdominal Board ; 
that the House of Congregation should also 
include them ; that this latter body should 
have the power of debating matters pro- 
posed by the Hebdominal Board, or its 
own members, to be finaily passed on in 
convocation. 

We pass now to the constitution of the 
separate colleges composing the University. 

A college, as we have said, consists es- 
sentially of a Head and Fellows, and some 
of them have no other members. The 
Head is elected by the fellows of each col- 
lege, from their own number with some 
exceptions, and holds his office for life. 
The functions of the Heads are much 
the same in all the colleges, though they 
bear the various names of Master, Prin- 
cipal, Warden, Provost, Rector, Presi- 
dent or Dean. The Fellows were orig- 
inally all teachers of the “Scholars,” and 
both were provided for by the founder. 

“The modern practice of admitting 
other students in addition to those on the 
foundation, although in some measure 
contemplated by the founders, was still 
viewed by them with little favor, and the 
greatest care taken in educating only the 
best-qualified applicants.”—Camb. Com. 
Rep. p- 143. 

“From the foundation of Magdalen 
downward, it became the custom to make 
two classes of members on the founda- 
tion: the one consisting of fellows who 
as a general rule were to be graduates 
at the time of their election, the other 
of persons usually elected as under- 
graduates. Servitors were a class exist- 
ing at a time when menial duties were 
not regarded as they now are. They 
were to live on broken meat from the Fel- 
lows’ table, to wait on the Fellows, but 
they were to be instructed in grammar 
and plain song, to have time to pursue 
their studies like other students, and to 
thave a preference in elections and fellow- 
ships. 

There are but few colleges at which it 
was originally intended that any should 
be educated but members of the founda- 
tion and their attendants. There is a 
division of the under-graduates into seve- 
ral classes, based upon their pecuniary 
resources. 

“ Fellow-Commoners are ‘ young men of 





* Of the right of 
moulgated all statutes 
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to it, nothing remains but that in it are most! 
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fortune,’ as the Cambridge Calendar and 
Cambridge Guide have it, who, in consider- 
ation of their paying twice as much for ev- 
erything as any body else, are allowed the 
prviegs of sitting at the Fellows’ table in 

all and in their seats at Chapel; of wear- 
ing a gown with gold or silver lace, and a 
velvet cap with a metallic tassel; of having 
the first choice of rooms; and as is general- 
ly believed, and believed not without rea- 
son, of getting off with a less number of 
chapels per week. Among them are in- 
cluded the Honorables not eldest sons—on- 
ly these wear a hat instead of the velvet 
cap, and are thence popularly known as 
Hat Fellow-Commoners. The noblemen 
proper, or eldest sons (of whom there are 
never many in Cambridge, Oxford present- 
ing more attractions for them), wear the 
plain black silk gown and hat of an M. 
A., except on feast days and state occasions, 
when they come out in gowns still more 
gorgeous than those of the Fellow-Common- 
ers. A Fellow-Commoner of economical 
habits (and it is not easy for one of them to 
be of such habits) requires £500 a year, and 
for the generality of them £800 is not too 
much. I made the experiment with £400, 
partly from ignorance, partly from the 
dashing way an American has of going at 
any thing and trusting to Providence to get 
through. The not surprising result was 
that at the end of seven months I found 
myself a thousand dollars in debt. Indeed, 
so great is the expense necessarily incurred 
by this class, to say nothing of their great- 
er temptations to unnecessary expenses, 
that even eldest sons of peers sometimes 
come up as pensioners, and younger sons 
continually do. 

“ Pensioner is the name given to the main 
body of the students. Sizars answer to the 
beneficiaries of American colleges. The 
receive pecuniary assistance from the col- 
lege, and dine gratis after the Fellows on 
the remains of their table. In former times 
they waited on the Fellows at dinner, but 
this practice has long been abolished.”— 
Bristed’s Five Years at an English Universi- 
ty, pp. 13, 14. 


The University commission’s- reports 
make the average expense less. Thatof a 
commoner, which is the Oxford title, or 
pensioner for the three years, is from 500 
to 600 pounds. 

To show the ordinary routine of in- 
struction in one of the coll as @ spe- 
cimen, we give the regulations for attend- 
ance on lectures, &., at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge :— 

“All students are required during the 
first five terms of their academical course, 
to attend five classical lectures, and from 
four to six mathematical lectures every 
week. * 

“They have opportunities of attending 
some of the lecturers on certain evenings 
in the week, either for instruction in com- 
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position, or to obtain assistance in Boos | 
mathematical subject they may be - 
ing, more advanced than that in which the 
lectures are given, but such attendance is 
optional. 

“During the fifth term of their residence, 
students have to attend two examinations 
weekly, in the Divinity subjects required 
for the previous examination of the Uni- 
versity. 

“ After the fifth term candidates for math- 
ematical honors have to attend a lecture 
every day. 

‘Candidates for the ordinary B.A. 
attend three lectures weekly in elementary 
mathematics and natural philosophy, dur- 
ing their sixth, seventh and eighth terms. 
(ey the new University regulations they 
will then be engaged in professional lee- 
tures and examinations.) 

“Tn their ninth term they attend three 
classical lectures weekly, in addition to the 
mathematical lectures. 

“In their tenth term they have to attend 
examinations twice a week on aepine 
range of subjects required for their 
ands thle cashenniioen are soulotand by 
the lecturers. 

“Students who declare their intention of 
proceeding in law after their previous exa- 
mination, are consigned to the charge of the 
college law lecturer, whose lectures and 
examinations they attend. 

“ Any who fail to comply with the above 
regulations, incur admonition, and more 
serious punishment if the offence be repeat- 
ed.” —Cambridge Evidence. 


The regulations at other colleges vary 
from these, and are usually less strict. 
The great bulk of the undergraduate’s 
time is ordinarily given to the private 
tutor, who is chosen by hi from 
among the resident Fellows, with whom he 
associates on terms of the greatest inti- 
macy and friendship, and by whose aid 
he prepares for the University examina- 
tions, irrespective of the college lectures. 
By an estimate of the Dean of Ely, 
£50,000 per annum is paid for private 
tuition at Cambridge. 

Professorships in the Universities have 
been created from time to time by private 
foundations, by royal grants for the pur- 
pose, or by act of the University itself; 
the title is sometimes that of Reader, or 
Prelector, or Lecturer. But few of them 
are at present sustained with any activity 
or efficiency. The earliest were those of 
Divinity, founded by M t, Countess 
of Richmond, that at Oxford in 1496, at 
Cambridge in 1502, The income of the 
latter is near £2,000. 

There are 26 Professorships, 15 Sadle- 
rian lecturers, and 4 Barnaby lecturers at 
Cambridge, and not far from the same 
number at Oxford. 

The instruction is almost entirely by 
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private tutors, and the process of instruc- 
tion what is called “cramming” for the 
examinations. These examinations are 
two, one about the middle of the three 
years’ course of study for the degree of 
A. B., and the other at the end of it. A 
candidate for this degree must have kept 
ten terms between that of entering and 
that of leaving the University. As there 
are three terms in the year, this fulfils 
the letter of the statute which prescribes 
four years, the actual attendance being 
but little over three. 

The study is mostly done just previous 
to the examinations. The students select 
from a prescribed list of authors those on 
which they desire to present themselves. 
Out of the 500 ordinarily examined for 
the Bachelor’s degree, some 90 of the best 
are selected for a second examination 
eight days subsequent, by the result of 
which they are arranged in three classes 
in order of merit, called a mathematical or 
classical tripos, according as the examina- 
tion is a mathematical or classical one. 
As the subjects of the University exam- 
inations, and the precise mode of conduct- 
ing them, will be of interest to many of 
our readers, we make the following ex- 
tracts from the “ Evidence,” published in 
the Oxford and Cambridge Commissions’ 
Reports. 

The public examinations at Oxford oc- 
cupy three weeks. 


“The statute of 1830 requires every can- 
didate for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
to bring up for examination the four Gos- 
pels in Greek, and the 39 Articles of the 
Church of England, with the scriptural 
proofs of them. 

“ Under the head of Literae- Humaniores, 
they are required to bring up (at their 
own option) at least three Greek and Ro- 
man writers of the best age and mark. 
Custom requires a portion of two Greek 
and two Latin works to be brought up, one 
of which must be a historical work. 

“The Greek authors on former lists of the 
Examiners are: 

Historians—Thucydides, 4 books; Her- 
odotus, 4; Xenophon’s Expedition of Cyrus. 

Poets—Howmer, Iliad, 12 books; Aschy- 
lus, 4 plays; Sophocles 4; Euripides 4; 
Theocritus. 

Philosophers—Aristotle, Ethics, 6 books, 
Rhetoric; Plato, 4 dialogues. 

Orators—Demosthenes, 12 orations; De- 
mosthenes and Aschines, De Corona. 

LATIN AUTHORS. 

Historians—Livy, 6 books; Tacitus, An- 
nals, 6; Tacitus, Histories, 5; Cesar; Sallust, 
ba the cory eg be ee 

‘oets—Virgil, es and Georgics, 
neid; Horace, Odes Epodes and By 
Poetica, Satires, Epistles; Juvenal; Lucre- 
tius; Terence. 
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hers—Cicero, Tusculan Ques- 
tions, De Officiis, De Oratore; Quinctilian, 
Institutes. 


Orators—Cicero, 12 Orations. 


“In addition every candidate is required 
to pass an examination in four books of 
Euclid, in Aldrich’s Syllogistic Logic, and 
to translate English prose into Latin prose 
with tolerable accuracy. The latter consti- 
tute one day’s work, and the entire exami- 
nation of an ordinary candidate is finished 
on the afternoon of the second day. 

“The proportion of candidates rejected is 
ordinarily about 30 per cent.; the propor- 
tion who withdraw voluntarily, the same. 
So that out of 160 candidates, 60 would 
disappear altogether, 90 obtain ordinar 
certificates, and 10 be placed in the 4th 
class of honors.” 


The three first classes constitute the 
tripos, for which there is a separate exa- 
mination. 

“ All the candidates for honors,” that is 
for the tripos, “have the same printed 
questions proposed to them to be answer- 
ed in writing. This branch of the exami- 
nation occupies five days, the oral part one 
and a half to two and a half hours. The 
books almost invariably brought up,” 
though optional, “are the Ethics and Rhe- 
toric of Aristotle; the Histories of Thucy- 
dides, Herodotus, and some portion of the 
best: writings of Livy and Tacitus, the tra- 
gedies of Aischylus and Sophocles, the 
poetical works of Virgil, Horace and Juve- 
nal. Those who aspire to the highest 
honors add to the lists, for the most part, 
the politics of Aristotle, or some of the 
ge para dialogues of Plato, and per- 

aps the treatise of Aristotle on Poetry. 


Phil 


Occasionally Theophrastus, or Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia; the Odes of Pindar; four or 
six of the Comedies of Aristophanes ; some 
of the Orations of Demosthenes ; some por- 
tions of Polybius; four of the six tragedies 
of Euripides; Lucretius; the Comedies of 
Terence; some of the philosophical works 


of Cicero. In addition to this they are re- 
quired to exhibit a ee yee | accurate know- 
ledge of the rules of syllogistic logic, to 
write good Latin and Greek translations 
from English prose, and show themselves 
fair critical og and acquainted with 
the laws of classical taste. 

“The general subjects of theMathematical 
examinations are Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Algebra, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
Conic Sections, Newton’s ceny the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, Mechan- 
ies, Optics, Hydrostatics and Plane Astron- 
omy. Of late less attention has been paid 
to Geometric knowledge, ¢. g. it is now 
rare for a candidate to bring up the first 
three sections of Newton’s Principia since 
1830, and more expertness is required in 
the use of the analytic method.”—Oz. Lv, 
p- 290, et ante. 


At Cambridge the examination of candi- 
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dates for honors in the Mathematical de- 
partment “commences on the Tuesday next 
succeeding Dec. 30th in every soar, and is 
continued three days. The subjects of ex- 
amination during these three days are Ev- 
clid, Conic Sections, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Plane Trigonometry, the elementary parts 
of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics and Op- 
ties, the first three sections of Newton’s 
Principia, and the elementary parts of Plane 
Astronomy. The examination is conducted 
entirely by printed papers of questions 
placed he A the candidate, and a certain 
fixed time allowed for answering the ques- 
tions in every paper. The written answers 
to the questions are carried away, and ex- 
amined by the moderators and examiners 
in their own rooms.” There is no viva voce 
examination at all. 

“On the Saturday of the following week 
the moderators and examiners declare what 
persons have shown sufficient proficiency 
to deserve places in the list of honors, and 
also what persons, though not sufficiently 
} nome a for honors, have yet acquitted 
themselves in the examination well enough 
to be allowed to pass for an ordinary de- 
gree, so far as the subject of Mathematics 
is concerned. The examination of the 
former is resumed on the following Monday, 
and continued five days. It embraces all 
the other parts of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, which are the subjects of study 
in the University, and is conducted in the 
same manner as in the first three days.” 

At the close, the candidates are ar- 
ranged in three classes, called respectively 
Wranglers, Senior Optimes, and Junior 
Optimes, constituting the Mathematical 
Tripos, and the names of each class are 
placed in order of merit. 


“The subjects required to pass the B. A. 
degree are the first three books, and first 
six propositions of the sixth book of Euclid, 
certain specific rules of Arithmetic and 
Algebra, and certain prescribed elementary 
eee and propositions of Mechanics and 

'ydrostatics.” 

Besides the general examination in Jan- 
uary, there are three additional for the 
B. A. degree in every year; one just be- 
fore Ash Wednesday, one at the begin- 
ning of the Easter term, and one at the 
beginning of the Michaelmas term, all 
conducted as above described. 

List of Elementary Mathematical Works 
used at Cambridge. 

Algebra. — Peacocke, Hind, Wood, De 
Morgan. 

Trigonometry.—Hymers, Hind, Snowball. 

Geometrical Conics.—Whewell, Hustler. 

Theory of Equations.—Hymers, Steven- 
son, 
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Co-ordinate Geometry.—O’Brien, Hymers, 
Salmon, Walton’s Examples. 

Differential and Integral Calculus.—Moig- 
no, Navier, Miller, Hind, Heming, O’Brien, 
Hall, Hymers, De Morgan, Peacocke’s Ex- 
amples, Gregery’s Examples. 

ory of Gravitation.—Airy. 

Statics and Dynamics.—Poisson, Whew- 

ell, Earnshaw, Pratt, Griffin, Walton’s Ex- 


one 
'ydrostatics.—Miller, Webster, Walton’s 
Examples. 

Geometrical Optics.—Griffin. 

Plane Astronomy.—Herschell’s Outlines, 
Grant, Hymers. 

Differential Equations and Finite Differ- 
ences.—Hythers, Hersc’xell’s Examples. 

Solid Geometry.—Hymers, Gregory. 

Physical Astronomy.—O’Brien’s Tracts, 
Airy’s Tracts. 

Undulatory Theory of Light. —Lloyd, 
Airy, Moigno. 

Camb. Ex. p. 229. 


There are three periodical honorar. 
classical examinations : 


“1. That for the University Scholarships, 
which vary in value up to £75. 2. That 
for the Chancellor’s medals, of which there 
are two, valued at 15 guineas each, open te 
incipient Bachelors of Arts who may have 
been placed on the list of Weangions or 
Senior Optimes in the January preceding. 
8. The examination for the classical Tripos, 
now open to all who may have chtalanl- an 
honor in the mathematical Tripos or a first 
class in the list of ordinary degrees.” 


There are also special classical prizes, 
as well as mathematical, from different 
founders, assigned by different rules. 

The number of names in the list of 
classical honors varies from twenty to 
thirty. 

In the three examinations above men- 
tioned, the candidates are required to 
translate passages from Greek and Latin 
authors into English, and passages from 
English writers into Greek and Latin 
prose and verse. 


“Tn the first two, subjects are proposed 
for original composition in Latin prose and 
verse. In all these, questions are set on 
points of Grammar, Archeology, or History, 
arising out of the passages for translation, 
and general questions on Ancient History 
occupy the sixth day.” 

Camb. Ex. 


Such is the constitution of the English 
Universities. In our next will be pre- 
sented a brief sketch of the most impor- 
tant of those now existing on the continent 
of Europe. 
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REJECTED MSS. 


NEVER would do for a publisher. I 

don’t mean to say that I could’nt work 
for the public for nothing, and find my- 
self. T'hat I could do, in the usual way : 
I could deceive myself year after year 
with the idea that the time was com- 
ing when my efforts would be appreciated, 
and paid for in some way. I’m not with- 
out experience in that sort of self-deceit. 
I was once agent of a charitable associa- 
tion. Neither do I mean that I could’nt 
carry on a business where every one, on 
both sides, producer and consumer, con- 
sidered me, as go-between, fair game ;— 
where all taken from me was looked on 
as a hard-earned right, and all rendered 
me as an undeserved favor. Ohno! I 
don’t mean that that would frighten me 
off. I once taught school. I don’t mean 
that I could’nt go into a business where 
endless detail was a necessity, and exact- 
ness of calculations and accounts an im- 
practicability ;—where the second duty 
was always over-due before the first was 
commenced—where adding to your force 
of assistants. and thus to your expenses, 
seemed to add also to your load; lighten- 
ing only that of those below you—where 
the choice of occupation was limited to 
the exercise of judgment, as to which job 
was farthest behind-hand. Far be it 
from me. Reader, I have been, for some 
time, in some sort, editor of a paper! 

By the by, as for this last sort of 
work, the making up for lost time—the 
levelling down of the obstacles that stick 
up highest—it is the kind that pays best, 
for there the least labor makes the most 
show. The higher the grass, the more 
hay you can cutinaday. Set no more 
copies, “ Procrastination,” &c. It’s not the 
thief, it’s the purchaser, and it pays well, 
too. The horse that keeps ahead, half 
drags his wiser mate, who keeps behind. 
But this by the way. 

Those things are what I don’t mean. 
If they were all (but they are not half) I 
could be a publisher. What I do mean, 
is: I never would do for a publisher, be- 
cause J never could refuse a manuscript. 
My shelves would be crammed with a 
frightful mass of trash, of the sort face- 
tiously known as “ stock to keep on 
hand ;” and my store would be as notori- 
ous in the trade as the hospital for the gra- 
tuitous support of authors. In two years 
the trade-sale people would have made 
their fortunes out of me. I might occa- 
sionally, if a man did not send his work, 
= letter surreptitiously into the 

t, and give him a silent refusal ; but 
even then I could not make the refusal 


the rule, and the acceptance the excep- 
tion ; and if he only brought the tangible 
evidence of his toil and his many-a-weary- 
hour-enduring faith and hope—my for- 
tress would be carried at once. In every 
one of those various-looking reams of 
spoiled paper, that I ought to look at as 
so much merchandise, I should see lamp- 
light-work ; and early-morning-work ; and 
note-book-thoughts copied out and am- 
plified ; and ideas, or their substitutes, 
conned over and brought forth with that 
intent frown that indicates brain-throes ; 
and whole pages rewritten merely to 
give a more felicitous turn to a sentence ; 
and paragraphs read aloud to the family 
with strict injunctions of secresy, (viola- 
ted by loving, second-person vanity, for 
the sake of mysterious hints about our 
book ;) and corrections made solely for 
the sake of encouraging the timorous 
critic—who, in fact, made the criticism 
solely for the sake of showing her affec- 
tionate interest ;—all these things should 
I see, and many mere, where I ought 
only to see so many pages of manuscript, 
which would make a book of so many 
pages, which such and such booksellers 
would buy at such and such a price, in 
such and such quantities. 

Neither would selfish reasons alone de- 
ter me from setting up my hospital—my 
dispensary of out-door relief, to save cal- 
low clients from the tender mercies of my 
successful neighbor. But it would be no 
kindness to any body. At the end of the 
two years aforesaid I should fail, and then 
the whole lot of authors (each reckoning 
what a sale of 10,000 copies would have 
brought him), would think they had lost 
by me all the money I hadn’t paid them ; 
instead of having made out of me all I had 
paid them! Any time for twenty years 
afterward, you might hear Thomas, Rich- 
ard, and Henry, making mysterious allu- 
sion to fabulous sums they had lost by 
their publisher. 

Poor fellows! The money they lost 
was a myth, but their real loss was the 
loss of a publisher. Never again—but I 
am getting quite sentimental on a hypo- 
thesis. ‘It’s only because poor authors 
are concerned. 

But suppose my friends set me 
up in, to use the common phrase; 
which being done and interpreted, signifi- 
eth that I am joined in bonds (though 
neither holy nor matri-) monial with 
somebody who will give me all the work 
and none of the pay—all the blame and 
none of the discretion. Then it would be 
the old story of so many “successful part- 
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nerships” over again. A miserable rich 
man without leniency, dragging along an 
unhappy poor man without obduracy, and 
no one, not even the authors, but would 
be worse off than ever. When there 
were no publishers they didn’t write 
books. Very good. When J was alone, 
I with a bland face accepted them. Very 
good. When he was alone, he with a 
stern face refused them. Very good. But 
now, they do write books, and the firm 
does refuse them, but not as before he 
alone did; in an appropriate manner—a 
manner that says, “I won’t publish your 
book because I don’t want to—because 
the public wouldn’t buy it—because you 
have’nt got talent enough to write a 
book.” Jhat puts a man at his ease. 
He does not go lingering away, thinking 
how unlucky he is—which is a very hard 
thought to bear. He goes away briskly, 
thinking what a deuced fool he must have 
been, which is a comparatively comforting 
one. Ohno. He of the frozen face says 
stonily to me, “No!” I of the melting 
face say sympathizingly to the expectant, 
“My dear sir—I hardly know what to 
say—the book is excellent on many ac- 
counts—it has given me great pleasure to 
read it—it would no doubt have a large 
sale—” then finding myself getting near- 
er and nearer to acceptance, and further and 
further from rejection, I begin in, and 
beg him to excuse the trouble we have put 
him to—but—we are so full of business— 
and then I feel as if I would like to cry, or 
run away down the street without my 
hat, as hard as I could go, or do some- 
thing desperate. But it doesn’t stop till 
he has, with fatal facility, removed all my 
objections, and we’ve had an unhappy 
time a good deal longer. 

What a humbug this sympathy is! 
Verily, it’s sea-water to thirst—it’s oil to 
flames—it’s ipecacuanha to sea-sickness ! 
Of course the man’s wretched. Might he 
not better be repulsed with the handle of 
the awl than the point? Wouldn’t the 
back-track be better over rock than over 
sand? He sees from my air how much 
cause I think he has to be miserable, and 
he believes me. I see in him the embodi- 
ment of all the humanities herein before 
mentioned, so he sees it too. If I saw on- 
ly the four hundred and eighty-second..re- 
jected applicant, he couldn’t do less than 
agree with me again, or, if he didn’t, it 
wouldn’t be my fault. Sympathy is a 
humbug—in literary misfortunes. 

So I never was made for a publisher. 
(There being no one to dispute the propo- 
sition is of course no reason for not repeat- 
ing it. On the contrary it removes the 
strongest reason I could have against urg- 
ing the matter. ) ; 
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There is only one effort to be compared 
to the offering of my book to a publisher, 
and that is scarcely eno’ unlike to 
serve as an illustration. It is the offering 
of a man’s self toa maiden. The lover 
and I both stake our all on a single throw, 
feeling as if we should never do it but 
once. We both impart for the first time 
to others what has been our own staple 
of thought for months or years. Even 
our follies in the management of our ven- 
ture are similar. We both attach an ex- 
aggerated importance to the influence that 
trifles may have on its success, whereas it 
is probably decided long beforehand, in 
his case and in mine. There will be no more 
doubt in the mind of the publisher ten 
minutes after he has opened my budget 
than there will be in the mind of the girl 
ten seconds after she has opened his. If 
it is by letter, we both make many re- 
vises ; tearing up the first because it looks 
as if we had been too solicitous about its 
exact wording; and the last, because it 
looks as if we had'made several copies be- 
fore completing this fair one without blot 
or blemish. Even the color of the envel- 
op—his person and my parcel—are offered 
in are the subjects of anxious delibera- 
tion ! 

‘We both think of the erage ew a 
rejection—or at least we try to. We do 
think of it bravely when we are in first- 
rate spirits—after a strong cup of coffee, 
for instance — bravely — fearlessly — for 
then it looks so very small. But, when 
it comes to the point, we have to turn our 
backs on this same possibility, to keep it 
from overshadowing us entirely :—it has 
grown like a night-mare. We both hang 
our destinies on an idol we ourselves have 
made, which would never*have been a 
deity without us, and others like us. 

In case of a rejection we both are grie- 
vously distressed at what is probably the 
best thing that could have happened to 
us. Not but what publishers make mis- 
takes. Indeed they do! They have be- 
fore now refused books that would have 
made their fortunes! (The particular 
one, who will understand the allusion, 
will please take notice that I bear no 
malice. No indeed! I only pity him!) 

I wonder if W. C. Bennett wrote this 
poem before he had published any thing. 
I think not, however. Men write such 
things, looking back on the feeling that 
prompted them. 


“The scholar, he sits in his lonely room 
In the heart of the noisy town, 
But little he marks its bustle and din 
As he pens his quick thoughts down; 
He flings him back and he lives the time 
When, at last, to the people known, 
His book shall make, with its toil of years, 
A home and a name his own. 
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“ The scholar, he lies in his lonely room, 

On the bare cold floor he lies, 

With the horror upon his upturn’d face 
With which the self-slain dies; 

On the table his work, refused, return’d, 
Me mene: yet known to none; 

And where are the fame and the laughing home 
That the scholar in hope had won!” 
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No, I never would do for a publisher— 
or if I did, any body could do for a pub- 
lisher ; and I, as a publisher, should in- 
continently be “done for.” 





RUSSIAN DESPOTISM AND ITS VICTIMS—LEO, PRINCE OF ARMENIA— 
IVAN GOLOVIN. 


Geese few months since, the curiosity of 
the habitués of the London theatres 
was piqued by. flaming posters put out by 
the lessee of one of the minor houses, 
announcing the speedy production of a 
new five act piece, under the title of Leo 
the Terrible. The lover of the marvel- 
lous promised himself a treat; and as 
his eye took in the colossal letters that 
formed the fiery centre-piece of one of 
Francis’s most elaborate affiches, the his- 
torical student puzzled his memory to fix 
its application. Of the numerous Leos 
inscribed upon the roll of fame as w4rriors, 
philosophers, pontiffs, and patrons of let- 
ters, he could not hit upon one whose 
atrocities would have made out a satis- 
factory title to this formidable appellation. 
The mystery remained unsolved until the 
production of the piece. Never was a 
public more completely sold. Leo the 
Terrible turned out to be one of the 
tamest and most harmless of quadrupeds. 

Scarcely had the amusement excited by 
this incident begun to subside, when the 
appearance of a truculent proclamation 
addressed to the Armenians, by an indi- 
vidual signing himself Leo, a sovereign 
prince, residmg in the broken-down lo- 
cality of Mortimer-street, raised some 
doubts in the minds of the London gobe- 
mouches, whether their theatrical friend 
were not getting up another excitement, 
and contemplating a second edition of Leo 
the Terrible. So little, in fact, is known of 
the personage who presents himself under 
such a cloud of titles, and claims almost 
to be heaven-born, that our cockney friends 
may well be excused for being doubtful 
as to its authenticity. Now, as none of 
our London contemporaries have thought 
proper to satisfy the general desire to 
know who this new potentate really is, 
who throws his weight into the balance 
of the Turkish question, it becomes im- 
perative upon us to supply the omission 
by laying before our readers such facts as 
personal opportunities have placed within 
our reach. 

« * * * ~ 

In a small and dingily furnished apart- 

ment on the second floor of a house in 


Bond-street, formerly one of the most 
fashionable, but now one of the most 
rapidly declining business streets of Lon- 
don, are seated two persons, whose ap- 
pearance presents a remarkable contrast 
both in physical and intellectual develop- 
ment. The elder of the two, a small but 
compact and well-formed man of about 
five and thirty, sat carelessly lounging on 
a sofa placed at right angles with the fire- 
place, and listening with a sort of impatient 
interest to the observations of his com- 
panion. From the strongly marked Ori- 
ental cast of his features, and large flash- 
ing black eyes, he might have been taken 
for an Israelite, a supposition strengthened 
by the characteristic precision of dress and 
love of ornament which distinguish the 
more opulent classes of the London Jews. 
The face, on the whole, was what would 
be styled by most people a handsome one, 
but it did not satisfy the critical observer, 
who looks for beauty rather in those traits 
that indicate mental power, than in the 
regular outlines that captivate women. 
There was an unsteadiness, too, about the 
eye, and a nervous restlessness about all 
the movements of this otherwise faultless 
personage, that left an impression far from 
favorable to the strength and earnestness 
of his character. 

Opposite him, buried in the depths of a 
huge leathern arm-chair, and enveloped 
in the folds of a picturesque-looking dress- 
ing-gown, evidently foreign both in its 
texture and cut, sat a young man some 
few years the junior of the other, whose 
massive square head, high cheek bones, 
and expansive forehead, instantly arrested 
one’s attention. From the Calmuck-like 
conformation of his features, and sluggish 
repose of manner, it was evident that he 
was one of those slow-blooded children of 
the North, in whose veins the fire of their 
Asiatic origin had been chilled down by 
the influences of climate. His words fell 
slowly and with apparent effort from his 
lips, and it was difficult at first to deter- 
mine whether this heaviness of expression 
was the result of constitutional indolence, 
or of a studied control over his speech. 
This latter supposition became confirmed 
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when you found yourself subjected to the 
steady scrutinizing gaze of his cold gray 
eye, and had time to analyze the practical 
good sense and logical force of his obser- 
vations. At times, too, when certain 
political topics were introduced, it became 
evident that there was no latent deficiency 
of energy in his character. He would 
forget for the moment the severe discipline 
of his usual manner, and give way toa 
burst of vehement declamation that car- 
ried every thing before it. When in these 
moods, it became difficult to identify the 
fierce, thrilling demagogue before you 
with the cold, self-possessed, passionless 
being whose monotonous accents had been 
falling so listlessly upon your ear. 

In the first of the personages thus 
briefly sketched, we have introduced to 
our readers Leo, Prince of Armenia; and 
in the second, Ivan Golovin, Prince of 
Howra, an ardent republican despite of 
his origin; both men in whose persons 
the most sacred rights have been violated 
by the Russian despot. Before entering, 
however, upon the chapter of Prince Leo’s 
wrongs, it will be necessary for us to 
quote the document above referred to, and 
then to take a rapid review of the histori- 
cal evidence upon which his claims are 
founded :— 


“Leo, by the grace of God, Sovereign 
Prince of Armenia, Prince of Korinos, Prince 
de Lusignan, Prince of Georgia, Prince of 
Gassan, Duke of Tyr, Count d’Almarie, and 
Defender of the Armenian Faith. To the 
Armenians in Turkey :—Beloved brothers 
and faithful countrymen :—Our will and 
our ardent wish is that you should defend, 
to the last drop of your blood, your country 
and the Sultan against the tyrant of the 
north. Remember, my brothers, that in 
Turkey there are no knouts; they do not 
tear your nostrils, and your women are not 
flogged secretly or in public. Under the 
reign of the Sultan there is humanity, while 
under the tyrant of the north there are 
nothing but atrocities. Therefore, place 
yourselves under the protection of God, 
and fight bravely for the liberty of your 
country and your present sovereign. Pull 
down your houses to make barricades, and 
if you have no other arms, break your 
furniture and defend yourselves with it. 
May Heaven guide you on your path to 
glory! My hlessings and prayers shall 
attend you wherever you go. My only 
happiness will be to fight in the midst of 
you against the oppressor of your countr 
and our creed. May God incline the Sul- 
tan’s heart to sanction my demand, because 
under his reign our religion remains in its 
pure form, while under the northern tyrant 
it will be altered. Remember, at least, 
brothers, that the blood that runs in the 
veins of him who now addresses you is the 
blood of twenty kings; it is the blood of 
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Neros, Lusignans, and defenders of our 
faith ; and we say to you, let us defend our 
creed and its urity from invasion until our 
last drop of blood. 

The country formerly subject. to the 
rule of the Armenian monarchs, although 
its limits have varied from time to time,’ 
may be described generally as lying be- 
tween the Kur on the north, and the 
Khurdistan mountains on the south, hav- 
ing the Euphrates from the ridge of Mount 
Taurus or Erzingan on the west, and 
approaching to near the Caspian Sea on 
the east. The soil is im general fertile, 
and where irrigation is practised, the pro- 
duce is varied and abundant. In addition 
to the Armenians, or native inhabitants, 
the population is composed of Turks, Per- 
sians, Russians and pastoral hordes of 
Turkomans and Kurds. After being long 
governed either by independent princes or 
vassals of the Assyrian and Persian em- 
pire, Armenia became the theatre of fierce 
and protracted struggles between the 
Persians and Romans. Its monarchs 
were engaged in perpetual contests to 
preserve the independence and integrity of 
their territories, and although their reigns 
present scarcely any thing but a long list 
of disasters, they exercised an important 
influence upon the destinies of Western 
Asia. Leo the First, who ascended the 
throne in 1123, at the death of Theodore 
his eldest brother, became so formidable 
that the Emperor John Comnenus was 
compelled to raise a powerful army against 
him. Leo was taken prisoner, with his 
wife and two sons, and died in captivity 
at the end of four years. Thoros, or Theo- 
dore II., his eldest son, succeeded in effect- 
ing his escape, and ascended the throne in 
1144. Leo II., surnamed the Great, and 
grandson of the preceding monarch, suc- 
ceeded to Rhoupen, his eldest brother, in 
1183. He waged a successful war with 
the Turkoman emir Roustan, added con- 
siderably to his dominions, and obtained 
from Pope Celestin III.,and the Emperor 
Henry VI., permission to assume the title 
of king. He was crowned by Conrad, 
Archbishop of Mayence, and anointed by 
the patriarch Gregory in 1198. He es- 
poused, immediately after, the sister of 
Guy de Lusignan, King of Cyprus, and 
distinguished himself by his victories over 
the Sultan of Iconium, and the Mussulmen 
of Syria and Asia Minor. “Leon III. suc- 
ceeded in 1269 to his father, Heythorn L., 
who retired into a monastery. Leo IV., 
son of Theodore III., succeeded to his uncle 
Heythorn II., who abdicated in his favor. 
He was. massacred in cold blood by Bil- 
arghou, a Mogul general, who surprised 
him in his capital. Leo V., son of Oschin 
and nephew of Heythorn II., succeeded to 
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his father in 1320. The Mamelukes, 

and Turkomans, successively in- 
vaded and ravaged his kingdom; whilst 
a fugitive and confined a prisoner in inac- 
eessible mountains, he vainly implored 
succor from the Sultan of Persia and 
the Pope. He died in 1342 without pos- 
terity. 

Jean de Lusignan was then elected to 
the throne, and took the title of Leo 
VI. He was of the same house of Lusig- 
nan of Cyprus, a daughter of which had 
espoused Leo the Great. The history of 
this monarch presented some features of 
romantic interest, which would have form- 
ed a fertile theme for the novelist. Im- 
mediately after his accession to the throne, 
Cilicia was invaded by Shahar Ogli, a 
Mameluke general, who ravaged the coun- 
try with fire and sword, and forced the 
king to take to the mountains, where he 
remained concealed for nearly two years. 
In 1375 Leo returned to Tarsus, just as 
his wife Marie, believing him to be dead, 
was on the point of wedding Otho, Duke 
of Brunswick. Having re-assumed the 
crown, he endeavored to negotiate a 
with the Sultan of Egypt, who would not 
listen to his propositions. War again 
broke out, and after a fierce, but ineffec- 
tual struggle, Leo again lost his kingdom 
and his liberty, the latter of which he 
only recovered by the mediation of the 
King of Castile, John I. He then tried 
to engage the kings of France and 
England to interfere in his favor, but 
those princes confined themselves to 
granting him a pension for life. He re- 
tired to Paris, where he fixed his resi- 
dence, and died there in 1393. 

With the efforts made by this last 
monarch, every trace of the independence 
of Armenia disappeared, and she was 
effaced from the list of nations. The peo- 
ple began to seek an asylum in other 
countries, and were soon widely diffused 
over Persia, Turkey, Russia and India. 
Until a comparatively recent period, Ar- 
menia was divided between Persia and 
Turkey, but the latter ceded to Russia, 
by the treaty of Adrianople, a considera- 
ble portion of the Armenian territories ; 
and in 1827 Russia acquired the entire 
province of Erivan. 

Notwithstanding the allegations con- 
tained in the proclamation above quoted, 
and which may be in some degree attri- 
buted to a keen sense of personal injus- 
tice, there are grounds for believing that 
the occupation of part of Armenia by the 
Russians is considered advantageous by 
the inhabitants. Whatever dissatisfaction 
may exist on the score of religion, there 
ean be no doubt that life and property 
are infinitely more secure than they were 
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under any other government which they 
have had for the last three centuries. 
Colonel Monteith says: “You may now 
travel in perfect security with post-horses 
from the mouths of the Phasis to the Kur, 
and the Caspian, through countries where, 
in 1815, the roads were all but impracti- 
cable, and exposed to the unrestrained 
attacks of robbers and other banditti.” 
The consequence of this improved state 
of things has been an extensive emigra- 
tion of Armenians from the Turkish and 
Persian provinces to those of Russia. 

Owing to its migratory character, it is 
difficult to estimate accurately the present 
population of Armenia, but it is supposed 
to amount to upwards of 2,000,000, of 
whom two-thirds are under the Ottoman 
rule. The Armenian religion differs little 
from the Greek, although, as may be seen 
from the vehement appeal made on this 
subject by Prince Leo to his countrymen, 
the difference is sufficient to embitter 
their relations with Russia. The Arme- 
nians reject the decrees of the Council of 
Chalcedon, and admit only of a Divine 

nature in Christ. In general they do not 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope, 
but since 1441 they have. recognized as 
their spiritual superior the Patriarch of 
Echmiadzin, who resides at the famous 
convent of the Three Churches, near 
Erivan, now in possession of Russia. 

The descendants of the Jean de Lusig- 
nan above mentioned, although stripped 
of the greater portion of their hereditary 
possessions in the successive wars and in- 
vasions to which their unhappy country 
was subjected, yet continued te preserve 
that consideration and respect to which 
their ancient lineage entitled them. The 
Armenians could not forget that with the 
history of this unfortunate family were 
identified some of the most glorious pas- 
sages in their annals, and the hope was 
long ardently cherished, that in the revo- 
lutions to which the Ottoman empire 
seemed destined, the scattered elernents of 
nationality might be again re-united, and 
the descendants of this long line of warrior 
monarchs replaced upon the throne. The 
cession, however, of one of their fairest 
provinces to Russia, and the certainty that 
where that formidable power had once 
obtained a foothold, she would endeavor to 
extend her sway, crushed the last aspira-, 
tions for freedom that had animated their 
breasts. Even in the minds of the de- 
throned family all hope was now extin- 
guished, and several members of it enter- 
ed the civil and military services of Rus- 
sia. 

Prince Leo, the head of the family, and 
the subject of the present sketch, entered 
the Russian army at an early age. 
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natural vivacity of character, amiable 
manners and ancient lineage, soon procur- 
ed for him the notice of all the distin- 
guished families in St. Petersburg. 
With the ardent temperament of we | 
of high spirit, and the opportunities that 
noble birth and ample means afforded 
him, it is not to .be wondered at that he 
plunged eagerly into that vortex of gayety 
and dissipation which renders the Russian 
capital so attractive to the provincial 
noblesse. There is no more dangerous 
ordeal, perhaps, for a youth to pass 
through, than that of Russian society. 
Ground down under the iron heel of a 
despotism which fetters not only the free 
expression of opinion, but which watches 
with the most jealous surveillance even 
the social intimacies of those whose ante- 
cedents afford any room for doubt, an 
entire abandonment to all the pleasures 
of the capital seems in St. Petersburg to 
be the only mode of disarming the lynx- 
eyed vigilance of the authorities. Whether 
from a conviction of this fact, or from the 
natural liveliness of his disposition, Prince 
Leo seemed for several years to forget 
that there was any other purpose in life 
than that of enjoyment. His time ap- 
peared to be passed in one unvarying 
round of military duty and dissipation, 
and he was the last amongst the gay and 
volatile youths of the capital to whom a 
suspicion of any political leanings could 
apparently be attached. 

This Sybarite career was, however, 
destined to be suddenly cut short. Jeal- 
ous of such an uninterrupted course of 
good fortune, Fate rudely severed at a 
blow the silken tissue of this butterfly 
existence. 

At a late hour one night in the depth 
of winter, as the prince lay buried in 
sleep,a rough hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and he was summoned, in per- 
emptory tones, to arise. He started to 
his feet, and found himself in the presence 
of the Chief of Police. 

Pointing to some clothing that lay be- 
side his bed, and which had been substi- 
tuted for the full dress costume he had 
worn in the evening, the stern official or- 
dered him to put it on, and to prepare for 
his instant departure. An earnest en- 
treaty to know the grounds of this harsh 
proceeding, or at all events the place of 
his destination, was met by the usual 
reply of the Russian police, that it was 
their business to execute. and not to dis- 
cuss the motives and intentions of the 
Emperor. Feeling that it would be use- 
less to remonstrate further, the Prince at 
once attired himself and made hasty pre- 
parations for his journey. His heart 
sank within him at the terrible idea that 
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occurred to his mi which is the 
first to suggest itself to persons in his 
position. It was vain, however, to specu- 
late, and he knew too well the nature of 
the decree of which he was the object to 
hope that any thing that he could say or 
do would alter his destiny. Seals having 
been placed upon his effects, including 
hereditary jewels to an immense amount, 
he was informed that he would only be 
permitted to take with him the few thou- 
sand roubles that he happened to have in 
his escritoire. He was then hurried to a 
drotsky that stood at the gate, and driven 
off rapidly on a route which relieved his 
mind from the apprehensions with which 
it had been at assailed. On reach- 
ing the German frontiers he was liberated, 
and laconically informed that the Emperor 
had decreed his banishment from the 
Russian dominions, and that he ought to 
feel grateful to his majesty’s clemency for 
not sending him to Siberia. 

We must here pause in our narrative to 
reply to the obvious inquiry that arises 
in the .minds of our readers, as to the 
motives that dictated this cruel and sum- 
mary measure. To this day it remains 
without an explanation. We believe that 
the Prince himself is ignorant of the 
slightest grounds on which suspicion 
could be attached to his conduct. He 
mixed himself up with no political in- 
trigues, and avoided as much as possible 
being seen. in the company of men who 
were thought to be suspectes. Like all 
the caprices of. that inscrutable policy 
which affects not only the omnipotence, 
but the mysterious attributes of the Deity 
himself, the question seems destined to 
remain for ever unsolved. 

Making his way to Berlin the exiled 
prince contrived to interest the Prince of © 
Prussia in his favor, and an intimation 
was conveyed to him that the King had it 
in contemplation to bestow a pension upon 
him. He was beginning to get reconciled 
to his destiny, and to indulge even a hope 
that through the interference of the Prus- 
sian government his property in Russia 
might be restored to him, when the sun 
of his favor at court suddenly became 
overcast. He heard no more of his 
promised pension, and it was finally hinted 
te him by tge Prince that his further stay 
in Berlin might be productive of incon- 
venience. On pressing for an explanation, 
he learned that the Russian ambassador 
had been making strong representations 
to the King as to the displeasure with 
which any interest testified in him would 
be held at the court of St. Petersburg. 
Feeling it useless to struggle against such 
powerful influences, he decided upon retir- 
ing either to England or the United 
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States, countries in which the iron hand 
of the despot could no longer reach him. 

In London, in which for the present he 
ultimately resolved on fixing his residence, 
he found, if not the ease and courtly pa- 
tronage which had been promised him at 
Berlin, at least the security and freedom 
which had beer denied him in other coun- 
tries. Living a retired life, owing to his 
straitened circumstances, and mixing but 
little with the fashionable circles of the 
metropolis, but little is known of his his- 
tory and misfortunes, beyond the circle of 
his immediate acquaintances. To his 
credit be it said, that no one can bear with 
more equanimity those petty annoyances 
with which fortune delights in harassing 
her m. favorites. 

Such is a brief sketch of the history of 
this descendant of a long line of warrior 
kings, who displayed, by the by, a greater 
average amount of virtue and patriotism 
than is to be found recorded of any other 
dynasty. Although the passionate energy 
of his appeal to feelings long since dor- 
mant, if not wholly extinct, in the Arme- 
nian breast may excite a smile in some, it 
is impossible not to feel moved at the re- 
cital of his misfortunes. There are some 
points of analogy, too, between his posi- 
tion and that formerly held by the pre- 
sent ruler of France, which remind us 
that however remote seem the chances of 
the political future, there are elements at 
work that may bring about the most im- 
probable events. After all, why should 
not our Bond-street acquaintance find 
his Strasbourg and Boulogne on the 
shores of the Caspian? The man who 
invaded France with a live eagle and a 
dozen of champagne, eventually planted 
the one on the arc de Triomphe, and 
hob-nobbed the other in the halls of the 

ileri We do not despair of seeing 
our little pretendant yet realizing the idea 
of the London manager, and astonishing 
the world under the title of Leo the Ter- 

ee a ° . * 

Ivan Golovin, Prince of Howra, is the 
descendant of an ancient family, whose 
possessions, although not large, still placed 
them in a respectable position amongst the 
Russian nobility. More than usual pains 
were taken with his education, and his 
own habits of application and reflective 
turn of mind effectually seconded the 
views of those who directed it. Having 
early acquired a thorough knowledge of 
the classics, he applied himself to the 
study of the French, Italian, and German 

As soon as he had mastered 

he solicited and obtained permission 

from the Emperor to travel. The results 
of his observations in other countries soon 
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convinced him, if indeed he had not pre- 
viously arrived at that conclusion, that the 
whole system of government in Russia 
was based on a wicked and monstrous 
delusion. The comparison of the free in- 
stitutions of England, with the debasing 
and iron despotism of his native land, so 
thoroughly disgusted him that he began 
to weigh the possibility of his returning 
to live under such a system. The fruits 
of his reflections were committed to writing 
almost without a purpose; he exhausted 
the whole question, and his new views ap- 

so conclusive to him, that he ul- 
timately resolved upon committing them 
to the press. On announcing for publica- 
tion his “ Russia under Nicholas r Beg 
a peremptory order was conveyed to him 
from St. Petersburg to withdraw the 
manuscript from the hands of the print- 
er, and return home. The high-spirited 
young man returned a haughty refusal, 
and the consequence was the immediate 
and entire confiscation of his estates. 

From that hour Ivan Golovin openly 
proclaimed his attachment to republican 
principles. He entered warmly ito the 
theories that were beginning to sap the 
foundations of Louis Philippe’s power, 
distinguished himself by a series of pub- 
lications, directed principally against the 
iniquities of the Russian government, and 
formed personal intimacies with all the 
leading political characters who contribut- 
ed to bring about the revolution of 748. 
Clear-sighted, sagacious, and moderate in 
his views, however, he shrank from the 
consequences that followed upon that 
catastrophe. Confining himself to literary 
pursuits, he ceased to take any active in- 
terest in the events that were passing 
around him. On the accession of Louis 
Napoleon to the throne, he felt that Paris 
was no longer a safe residence for him, 
and accordingly withdrew to Turin, where 
he established a journal advocating his 
peculiar views, and waging unceasing hos- 
tilities with the Russian Government. 
Owing to the medium in which it was 
published, (French,) the paper did not 
meet with sufficient support to justify its 
continuance. Its failure was the more to 
be regretted, as it displayed evidences of 
an earnestness and ability that might 
have rendered important services to the 
cause of popular freedom in Italy. 

For the last year M. Golovin has been 
residing almost entirely in London, occu- 
pied in the preparation of a work, entitled 
L’ Europe Despotique et Cossaque. For 
the consideration of thg questions which 
its title implies, few men are better adapt- 
ed, his enlarged views and varied acquire- 
ments rendering him fully competent to 
the task. Although a firm republican, he 
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is far from being fanatical in his views; 
he was one of those who were the first to 
recognize the truth forced upon us by the 
political events of the last few years—that 
the republican theory is not always ap- 
plicable—the results of the several at- 
tempts made to force it upon the French 
having proved that it is yet unsuited to the 
genius and habits of that volatile people. 
A severe political thinker, an ardent 
philanthropist, and an indefatigable stu- 
dent, M. Golovin seems likely to exercise 
an important influence upon the minds of 
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find their way there. It is men like 
Golovin who collect and keep ali 
despised and _half-extinguished embers of 
popular freedom. To a mission so disin- 
terested and patriotic, if we cannot afford 
any very active support, we can at least 
offer the full measure of our sympathy. 
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FROM THE UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL OF BANVARD THE ARTIST 


66 A HEAVY rise,” as the boatmen call 

it, had been pouring its floods from 
the upper Missouri, and the surface of the 
Mississippi. was covered with immense 
masses of drift-wood, wafted from the great 
tributaries of the North, or wrested from 
their crumbling alluvial banks. At such 
periods, the navigation is extremely danger- 
ous for the poor flatboatman, as it is with 
great difficulty he can force his unwieldy 
craft through the moving raft of floating 
matter ; and, when he lands for the night, 
it is of the greatest moment that a secure 
harbor should be found behind some jui- 
ting point, away from the “thread of the 
current,” to keep out of the flow of the 
drift. 

I had been toiling all day through one 
of the heaviest masses of floating wood I 
ever saw on the great Father of Waters, 
had broken the blade of my starboard 
oar, which was caught in the dead branch 
of a huge cotton-wood tree, and had 
rowed up directly against my flat, de- 
termined to land at the first convenient 
harbor that presented itself, repair my 
broken oar, and lay by for the night; 
as it was late in the afternoon, it be- 
came highly important to select, in time, a 

landing-place, protected from the 
floating timber. ; 

The sun was fast approaching the hori- 
zon, when I found myself in a “left-hand 
bend,” with rugged shores, and no land- 
ing-place visible ; fortunately, at the point 
below, the current struck off sharply into 
the right-hand bend, Jeaving a small eddy 
directly under the point, free from the 
drift-wood, and in this eddy I effected a 
safe landing, made my craft fast to good 
stakes, and prepared to stay all night. 

I had hardly been seated ten minutes 
in the cabin, when the boat received a 





severe concussion. I ran on deck to see 
the cause, when I found an immense cot- 
ton-wood tree, some hundred feet or more 
in length, had been drawn into the eddy 
with the roots directly against the bow 
of my boat, staving a hole in the “ gun- 
wale plank,” but fortunately above water, 
so that no leak occurred. I ran immedi- 
ately to the bow, where I discovered that 
one of the knotty branches of the root 
was still sticking in the hole it had made, 
and as the branch end above was “ on the 
swing” out into the current of the eddy, 
which was flowing at about three miles 
the hour, it became immediately neces- 
sary to disengage the tree before it should 
swing around square in the current, to 
prevent it from tearing the entire bow of 
my boat out ; for the root had taken “a 
set? behind one of the upright stanch- 
ions, and, if not ejected before the tree 
should form a right angle with the boat, 
stanchions, planking, deck, and all were 
bound to give way to the powerful centri- 
petal force that the huge log had now 
assumed in the whirling eddy. No time 
was to be lost. I jumped on the bow, 
and with the handle of a boat oar tried to 
force out the tree. I found this beyond 
my power. By this time my two hands 
had got two sticks of wood, and come to 
my assistance, but our combined efforts 
were futile, for every second the tree be- 
came bound in tighter and tighter, and 
finding it impossible to clear log, I or- 
dered one of the men to cast off the bow- 
line, so that the boat should offer no re- 
sistance to the immense ] as it 
were, of the tree. The timber of the bow 
began to crack before the man could free 
the line, which was now extended taut. 
Finding he could not free the line, I seized 
an axe which lay near, and severed it 
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with a blow, just in time to save my craft. 
The boat now swung round, in the grip 
of the Mississippi monster, and swung 
away from the shore by the bow, while the 
stern remained fastened by’ its line, which 
would reverse our position, and give the 
log a free berth to clear itself. But find- 
ing my boat would not come clear aroun 
on account of its long “steermg oar,” 
jumped upon the log to assist it out of the 
hole, by prying it a little. I had hardly 
touched the log when my boat came clear 
round, the tree floatéd off free without 
any further damage, and carried me along 
with it. I was now in a predicament, as 
Thad no small boat wherewith I could 
get off the log, so I ordered the men to 
secure the flat, and one of them to run to the 
upper end of the eddy with a small line, 
and at the point where I thought I should 
necessarily approach, to throw it to me. 
He did so, the log drifted within fifteen 
feet of the point, and had I known then 
what afterwards occurred, I could have 
swam ashore, cold as the season was. 
My man threw me the line, which I made 
fast to the root, but it was a small rope, 
inadequate to the task of holding an over- 
grown cotton- wood tree, and it snapped like 
a piece of thread, while the log receded 
farther and farther from the shore, when 
one end struck the outward current of 
the river, and the whole mass whirled 
round with the velocity of the fly-wheel 
of a steam-engine, and was then drawn 
out of the eddy into the furious current 
of the river, and was wafted away at the 
rate of four miles an hour. My men—and 
there were only two of them—when they 
saw I was carried away, endeavored to 
get the flat out of the eddy, and come 
to my relief. The boat was cast off, and 
drifted to the head of the whirling pool, 
but when she came to the line of the cur- 
rent and the eddy, having no person to 
guide her by the steering-oar, as the two 
men had as much as they could do to pull 
the “ bow oars,” she whirled right round, 
and was drawn back again into the eddy. 
I saw them make two turns in the whirl- 
ing basin, and then tie up the craft, find- 
ing it impossible to get her into the 
stream. The current had now carried me 
off from the point into mid river, and I 
was fast driving into the bend on the 
right, and as I knew from former experi- 
ence of its being a “ hard setting bend,” I 
expected I would come into the shore, 
where I could find a place to jump off the 
tree on to terra firma. 

One of the most striking peculiarities 
of the Mississippi current is, that it never 
runs in the centre of its bed, but is con- 
stantly flowing diagonally across from one 
side to the other; the river being ex- 
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tremely crooked, and the waters pre- 
cipitated from the points to the bends, 
where the flatboatmen find it sometimes 
very difficult to keep their boats from 
being forced ashore, on the bend side of 
the stream, especially at the place where 
this diagonal current strikes from the 
shore point above; this place is called 
by the boatmen the “bite of the bend.” 
Well, I naturally supposed my log would 
strike the shore near this place, in the 
bend on the right, as the current was 
driving me directly towards the shore. 
I watched the line of the drift, and began 
to make a resolution about at what point 
my log would strike, and ran my eye 
along the shore to try and discover some 
settler’s cabin where I could hail for as- 
sistance. I could discover none ; however, 
my log began to approach the shore very 
rapidly, but, as I could see no settlement 
on the banks, I began to consider the 
policy of leaving my bark, by jumping 
ashore in the wild woods, inhabited by 
all kinds of “ varmints,” as the back woods- 
men call the wild beasts, where I would 
be likely to spend the night. But it was 
not for me to decide ; for, on approaching 
the bend shore, I found the “boils” kept 
me from touching the land, even had the 
fallen trees and brush which encumbered 
the banks allowed the log to approach 
sufficiently near. These “boils,” as the 
boatmen call them, are immense upheavings 
of the moving waters, which rise with a 
convex surface, sometimes spreading out 
to near half an acre, and will whirl a 
loaded flatboat round like a top, frequently 
affecting the steerageway of a rapidly 
moving steamer, and producing those an- 
noying eccentricities which the river pilots 
call * sheers,” not unfrequently throwing 
the vessel suddenly off its course, and 
causing it to run headlong into the banks 
or on the sand-bars with a heavy con- 
cussion, to the great terror of the passen- 
gers, and danger of the craft. These boils 
are the largest and most annoying in the 
bends of the river, especially at the “ bites” 
of the bends, where the diagonal thread 
of the current recoils from the shore. 
These boils, too, are very capricious, for 
sometimes they assist the current in driy- 
ing the passing boat upon the shores, or 
snags with which they are hedged, especi- 
ally should the boat be between the break- 
ing up of the boil and the shore ; of course 
the convex surface of the water being 
outside, it is something like rowing a 
vessel up hill in endeavoring to keep away 
from the shores. Then again these boils 
force the thread of the current out from 
the shore, and in this case it is as difficult 
to land a boat, as in the other to keep it 
from landing itself. ButI am digressing, 
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having followed the thread of the current 
too closely, even into the philosophy of it, 
and neglected the thread of my yarn. 
The name of the bend I was in was 
known as the Cypress Bend, from the im- 
mense trees of this species found along its 
shores, and I recollected that the next one 
below contained the cabin of a squatter well 
known to traders on the river as Johnny 
Gheeho ; so I concluded to stick to the log 
until I should be driven into the next left 
hand bend, where I could hail his cabin 
for assistance, and from his house it would 
be only a mile or so to cross the bend by 
land, back to my boat, although some 
twelve miles round by the river. I clam- 
bered up and seated myself in the bifurca- 
tions of the roots, which made me a very 
comfortable arm-chair, and watched the 
passing shore. In my anxiety the cur- 
rent, though flowing at least four miles 
an hour, appeared more tardy than usual, 
while the declining sun seemed to de- 
scend faster towards the horizon than I 
ever beheld it. I cast my eyes anxiously 
down the bend to try and discover the 
right hand point, and the opening in the 
left hand bend below.; but the bend in 
which I was appeared endless, in fact it is 
one of the largest and deepest on the Mis- 
sissippi. The sun began to dip behind 
the cypress-trees before I was half way 
round the bend, and I began seriously to 
think I should have to spend the night on 
the log. I looked among the floating 
mass of drift-wood near me to try and 
discover a small log, or slab, upon which 
I could paddle myself along faster, or land 
when I saw a favorable opportunity. I 
saw none near—all were too small or full 
of branches. Just as the sun had disap- 
peared below the impervious foliage of the 
cypress-trees, I observed a small “false 
point” in the bend, that is, a small projec- 
tion resembling a point of the river bend, 
and which so frequently deceives the pi- 
lots in running of dark nights, when they 
are taken for real points, causing them to 
make their “crossings” before they ought, 
when they run their boats upon the sand- 
bars opposite. I naturally thought my 
log would near this point, perhaps strike 
it, when I could jump on shore and then 
select a smaller one on which I could pad- 
dle along, and land myself at pleasure. I 
watched the floating drift, and saw it 
make directly towards this point, and 
soon my huge cotton-wood began to ap- 
proach it. I descended from my seat to 
be ready for a spring; the small end of 
the tree began to point for the shore. I 
ran towards this end and clambered out 
on a projecting branch, ready for a leap. 
The current flowed swiftly. I alrealy 
began to hear the noise of the little eddies 
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along the shore, and the rustle of the eve- 
ning wind through the leaves, when the 
end of my tree entered the counter cur- 
rent, between the main current, or thread, 
and the shore. This whirled my log right 
round, as one end was travelling at the 
rate of five miles per hour, and the other 
in the counter current at about two miles. 
Presently the root end of my craft was 
lrought round to the shore; I now ran 
towards this end as best I could, for the 
log was round, free of its bark, and slip- 
yery. I now had the satisfaction of see- 
ing it going directly for the point, and I 
sought for a good position to spring ashore 
from one of the upper branches of the 
roots. But I was doomed to be ~~ 
pointed, for on nearing the point the - 
en branches of the root struck against a 
huge “cypress knee” about fifty feet from 
the bank, when the tree swung round, re- 
coiled, then shot off from the point into 
the current again, when I found myself 
drifting away to near mid river. The 
concussion was violent, and brought me 
headlong into the lower branches of 


. the root, and partly into the water, 


scratching my right arm rather severely ; 
but I clambered up again into my original 
position in the fork of the tree. 

Night now began to approach, and I 
became rather melancholy. The stream 
was smooth, save where the huge boils 
bursted up with a rushing sound, and oc- 
casionally whirling my log around as if it 
were a reed. I cast my eyes constantly 
down the river, and thought the point 
would never appear. The shades of night 
began gradnally to creep over the land- 
scape, and I finally concluded that I 
would have to spend the night on the 
log. While watching the gradual disap- 
pearance of the sunlight, I heard the 
rushing sound of an approaching snag, 
and on looking down the stream I could 
just descry it in the pale twilight close 
aboard, when suddenly my log struck 
it, and for a moment it resisted our fur- 
ther progress, and I veally began to fear 
it would hold the tree in its stubborn grip, 
and refuse to let us pass; but it began 
gradually to sink beneath the weight of 
the huge cotton-wood, when the tree glid- 
ed off, and the snag reared itself twenty 
feet in the air, swaying from one side to 
the other, like a savage monster recover- 
ing from a deadly struggle. ‘ 

At last the long wished for point began 
to appear, and the left hand bend to open 
wider and wider. Presently I discerned 
smoke in the distance: rhy courage revived. 
I slowly began to near the point on the 
right, but the current instead of being 
driven over from the point into the left 
hand bend, as I thought it would, was 
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drawn into the “chute” of the island be- 
hind the point, and soon I was closed in 
the narrow channel of island No.78. On 
all sides I heard the rushing noise of end- 
less snags, and the falling of the crumb- 
ling banks, being washed away by the 
rismg waters, and I was fearful some 
huge tree would fall from its hold and 
' erush me to the bottom. It was now 
dark. ©! I shall never forget that pas- 
sage the island chute on my lone- 
ly log on that gloomy night. Bounding 
from root to snag, from snag to bank, 
inding, + cae eam masses of 
ing timber and falling trees. I 

the roots on both sides of me or 
to keep me from being cast into 
the furious flood at every blow the log 
would make against the banks or snags. 
All was dark, and the stars appeared to 
wink with pity upon me. In about half 
an hour I emerged from this terrific pass 

and drifted to the open river. 

By ing through the chute of the 
island I missed the left hand bend alto- 
gether, and did not see the cabin of 

ohnny Gheeho, as I had expected. I 
now heard the noise of a steamer ascend- 
ing the river far below me, but of course 
she would steer wide of the running drift- 
wood, so I neither expected any aid from 
her, or danger of being run down. Pres- 
ently I saw her lights, as she came round 
the point below, and as the pilot kept 
well away from the shore bars towards 
mid river, I concluded to hail her as she 
passed. She approached nearer. and 
nearer; at one time I thought she was 
about running over me, ard I heard her 
stop her engines as she struck a heavy 
drift log. but she was too far away for 
me to hail. I sincerely hoped when she 
paaprahey she would run on another 

her machinery might be stopped, 

so the people on board aia eae bas 
when I raised my voice. But no such 
good luck; for she came up and passed 
swiftly on, about half a mile to my right. 
However, I shouted out lustily when she 
had arrived abreast of me. No answer 
came; on she kept her way, leaving me 
drifting down the dark tides of the furi- 
ous river. As I sat listening to the re- 
verberation of her escaping steam, as it 
echoed through the everlasting cotton- 
wood forests on either side, I heard the 
engines again cease their motion. Had 
the crew heard me? I shouted again. 
No. She merely struck another floating 
and on she kept her steaming way, 

and “left the world to darkness and to 
me.” Presently her swells came grind- 
ing the floating drift, and splashing over 
my log, riding me up and down, but I 
did find any poetry in the motion, 
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and did not feel much like singing, “I 
can ride and sleep.” 

I now saw the light of a wood-yard 
far down the river, and watched it with 
some anxiety, for i certainly expected to 
be extricated from my unenviable predic- 
ament, if I could only make the people on 
the shore there hear me, for the woodmen 
usually keep a skiff, or a “dugout” at 
their landings. While watching the flick- 
ering light, ¥ heard the sound of voices 
on shore, in the right hand bend. I 
hailed, “ Holloa, ashore there!” “ Holloa 
yourself, dare,” responded the voice of a 
negro. I told the negro the fix I was in, 
and asked him to go and tell his over- 
seer, or master, to send a skiff out and 
take me off the log. “No skiff, no nof- 
fing on dis plantation ; too fraid de niggers 
will run off wid dem.” I inquired where 
the next house was below. “Down on 
de pint, but dey got no skiff dare neider.” 
This was too bad. I heard two voices 
then disputing about a Mr. Martin having 
a skiff; one said he had, the other said 
he hadn’t. I then shouted out, “ Has not 
Mr. Martin there got a skiff?” “No,” 
“ Yes,” came at the sametime.‘ “ Where is 
Mr. Martin’s?” “Down in de bend, cross 
de ribber, where you see de fige-light.” 

My hopes now centered on the light in 
the bend, “cross de ribber,” and I was 
gratified by seeing it burn brighter and 
brighter; the cause of this was soon ex- 
plained by the approach of another steam- 
er, as they were kindling it up as a signal 
of wood for sale. As the steamer came 
up she commenced ringing her bell, noti- 
fying the people at the wood-yard that 
she wanted wood, and when I was about 
a mile above I had the gratification of 
seeing her land to take on wood, while 
the current was setting me over on that 
side of the river towards her. 

As soon as I was sufficiently near I 
hailed, but had to call several times, as 
the noise of throwing the wood on board 
prevented the crew from hearing me. At 
last my hail was returned, as I floated 
within two hundred yards of the boat. 
I described the fix I was in, when the 
captain sent his yawl and took me on 
board. It proved to be the steamer 
Kentuckian, bound for Louisville. I had 
drifted near eighteen miles from the point 
whence I started, and was imprisoned 
on the drifting log about five hours. 

After having taken on her supply of 
wood, the steamer continued her voyage 
up the river, and I was safely landed at 
my craft about 3 o’clock, a. m., which I 
found moored in the eddy where I left it. 

Of all the voyages I have made in my 
lifetime, I shall never forget that on the 
drift-log down the Mississippi. 
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ON THE GOTHIC STYLE IN THE FINE ARTS. 


{* that copy of Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
which was once owned by Michael Ange- 
lo, and the margin of which was adorned 
with sketches illustrative of the text, 
were now in existence, reprints of it 
would make the fortune of some publish- 
er, and might afford material aid to the 
author of the present essay. But the 
book with all its pictorial treasures has 
been lost,—sunk forever beneath the sur- 
face of the sea. We must get along as 
well as we can without it,—let us try. 

In the dark, or as we sometimes call 
them, the middle ages, when Architec- 
ture, Painting, Sculpture and Poetry were 
awakening from their long slumber, they 
all bore a strong family likeness, and 
were animated by the same peculiar spirit. 
Whoever has had the good fortune to 
stand before some old Gothic Cathedral, 
say that of St. Denis, and has pondered 
over the grotesque sculpture in_ stone 
with which the fagade is so widely cov- 
ered, may have fancied himself gazing 
upon some of Dante’s wildest conceptions 
petrified. He has seen demons of every 
possible shape, and in every conceivable 
attitude, grinning, writhing, wrestling ; 
some bearded, some clawed, some with 
satyr-hoofs and coiling tails,—goblins 
many-legged, amorphous, unimaginable, 
sometimes tugging at each other in dead- 
ly conflict, sometimes trodden under foot 
by mitred bishops and mantled cardinals, 
sometimes crushed beneath monstrous 
weights, until their eyeballs seem start- 
ing from their sockets, and every feature 
is wrenched into distortion. 

Entering the edifice, he beholds a con- 
tinuation of the same fantastic imagery. 
A boat-load of the same kind of figures 
—even wilder than those without—frog- 
headed, owl-faced, vulture-clawed, are 
represented as pulling and tearing at 
Dagobert I., on his passage through pur- 
gatory. The relief consists of three parts: 
In the first, the king is portrayed as we 
have just described. In the second, St. 
Denis advances to the rescue: the oars 
drop from the hands of the devils splash- 
ing into the water, some of the demons 
leap overboard, some howl and writhe 
under the blows of the saintly champion, 
and the whole group is utterly panic- 
struck. In the third and last scene, the 
liberated monarch is borne to heaven by 
angels—in a sheet. 

Is not this a better commentary upon 
the spirit of that curious age, than could 
be furnished by a hundred volumes ? 

Our first example has been taken from 
Sculpture. It has presented us with 


nothing but grotesque and fantastic 
variety. Our next we take from Archi- 
tecture, to which Sculpture was then only 
an adjunct or auxiliary. Here we are 
struck with a wonderful symmetry and 
profound mathematical exactness. How 
did the same age combine in itself charac- 
teristics so strongly contrasted? Let us 
look into this matter a little deeper : it is 
worthy of some study. 

And here I must request the reader to 
examine any good print of the Cathedral 
of Strasburg. Build in imagination the 
wanting spire—(for like many other great 
churches, this one has grown old before it 
was finished)—gaze upon it as a whole, 
until your eye is perfectly satisfied with 
its faultless proportions,—endeayor to 
realize what study, what calculation it 
must have required to produce a combina- 
tion of so much airiness with so much 
stability ;—examine well the three stories 
of the fagade, and the three horizontal 
divisions of each story : the main entrance 
leading the eye inwards by its perspective 
of clustered columns and groined arches: 
the two side entrances after the same style: 
the gorgeous rose-window emblazoned 
like the plumage of an angel’s wing, and 
encircled by a ring of flowered stone so 
light and graceful that it looks like a thin 
circumference of cloud around the orb of 
the rising sun ;—mark carefully the slen- 
der mullions, the floriated window: 
on each side of this ; then the airy pi 
ings in the division above ; then the tower 
with its four spiral staircases at the four 
corners, which look as though they were 
winding up into heaven ;—and lastly, run 
your eye up the diminishing line of the 
spire until it rests exactly at that point 
of ascending space in which you wish to 
see the sacred symbol of our Holy Faith ; 
do this in a thoughtful and contemplative 
spirit, and you cannot fail to admire the 
genius which conceived, and feel grateful 
for the hands which executed such a 
transcendent master-piece of art. Ob- 
serve, too, the difference between this and 
the horizontal symmetry of the Grecian 
orders,—they, leading the eye forwards in 
the space ; this, lifting the eye and the spirit 
upwards ; the one standing firm, but low 
upon the earth, at times almost crouching, . 
as if afraid to rise too high: the other, 
with its aerial pinnacles and flying but- 
tresses, and cobweb tracery, mounting as 
if self-poised and buoyant, with a spirit 
of irrepressible saliency. 

And yet examine all this closely and 
in all its minute details outside and in, 
and you are confounded by its startling 
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grotesqueness. Viewed ata distance, or 
by moonlight, you are fascinated by its 
symmetry, its grace: no treatise on 
geometry ever presented the eye or the 
understanding with a greater number of 
regular figures, squares, triangles and in- 
tersecting curves. Stand before it by 
daylight, or enter and muse upon the 
mystic figures portrayed upon its painted 
windows, view with attention its statues, 
its relievos, its gargoyles, and the hell and 
heaven of the Scandinavian Edda do not 
swarm with more monstrous or fantastic 
forms. 

The very clock inside—we are still 
speaking of the Strasburg Cathedral— 
combined in its workmanship the same 
apparently antagonistic principles, and 
was animated by the same wonder-work- 
ing spirit. Every hour of the day, we 
are told (for though the old horologue is 
still there, it is now dead and speechless), 
a cock advanced, flapped his wings and 
crowed twice; every quarter of an hour, 
an image of our Saviour came forwards 
and drove back the devil; an automa- 
ton boy struck the hour, and every 
twenty-four hours a symbolical figure, 
representing the day of the week, drove 
round his chariot. As illustrative of the 
same quaint spirit, I will mention that I 
have seen an old town-clock in the public 

of the city of Heilbronn, before 


uare 
which two brazen rams stood confronting 
each other, and clashed the hours with 
their wreathed horns. In all this, what 
a union of frolic, fancy and accurate cal- 
culation ! 

But to return to these old cathedrals. 
What a subtle and mysterious symbolism 


pervadesthem! This seems to have chis- 
elled every stone and to have fashioned 
every figure. The Cross formed the model 
for the ground plan. The idea of the 
Atonement was the animating heart of 
the whole structure. This moulded and 
spiritualized the whole; for necessarily 
dependent upon this is the other idea of 
the Trinity, which, with vitally organic 
power, concurred in shaping and vivifying 
the stony mass. Hence in so many of 
these old minsters, a nave and two side- 
aisles: hence the body of the church and 
the transept: hence the triple windows 
in the east, each one containing a triple 
division: hence the three steps to the 
altar: hence the threefold division, hori- 
zontally and vertically, of the fagade. 
Every thing was significative and sym- 
bolical, from the octagonal font of bap- 
tism near the entrance to the distorted 
figures sculptured upon the eaves and 
water-spouts. Of such buildings may we 
not say that the idea of Unity compacted 
the mass; that the idea of Trinity fash- 
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ioned it in length, breadth, and height ; 
and that all the other mystic numbers 
which belong to the Christian system 
found therein each its representative and 
embodiment. 

Let us now take a glimpse at the art 
of Painting, at that time, like Sculpture, 
subsidiary to the master science. Here 
we find the same intimate interfusion of 
the two antagonist principles spoken of. 
And here, too, a third principle comes in, 
and, like the vital principle in an organic 
body, harmonizes the action of the flexor 
and extensor muscles. 

To illustrate this branch of the subject, 
we will select a well-known picture by 
Van Eyk, the inventor of painting in oil, 
and the first artist who boldly cast off 
the trammels of the old Byzantine school, 
with its gold ground and traditionary 
stereotyped forms. This picture is still 
to be seen in the Cathedral of St. Bavon, 
in Ghent, and has always been looked 
upon as a master-piece. It represents 
the Pascal Lamb. The typical animal is 
represented as standing on an altar, with a 
stream of blood gushing from a wound 
in his breast, and curving down into a 
vessel on the pavement below. The Holy 
Spirit, in the form of a dove, is seen at the 
top of the picture, radiating from her out- 
spread wings, streams of effulgence which 
dart in all directions, and which particu- 
larly illuminate with an encircling halo, 
the head of the dying Lamb. Groups of 
worshipping spectators stand around, 
each group having some allegorical signi- 
fication. On one side the priests of the 
old dispensation, on the other those of the 
new, swing their censers and offer incense 
to the bleeding victim, whilst angels with 
many-colored pinions gleaming far back 
in the holy illumination, lead the eye up- 
wards and inwards, and add to the general 
adoration. 

And yet there is something about this 
picture so naive and quaint, that, in spite 
of its extreme innocence and beauty, the 
spectator can scarce suppress a smile. A 
man unacquainted with the types and 
symbols of the Mosaic law, and their ful- 
filment in the New Testament, would, we 
are rather afraid, feel disposed to laugh. 
But to us, the sacred ideas and associa- 
tions which cluster around it, must ever 
preserve it from ridicule, and sanctify its 
outward absurdities. One gazes with a 
gentle, half smile at the long jet of blood 
bending in parabolic curve, and falling, 
with the accuracy of a well-aimed bomb- 
shell, into the vessel below, and as he 
gazes, he blesses the simple-hearted and 
childlike artist of other days, who, having 
no irreverent mirth in his own bosom, 
sus none in others. The lamb 
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himself standing, in spite of his profuse 
bleeding, firm on his legs, and apparently 
unconscious of his slaughter, is a sweet 
innocent lamb, and the sight of him pro- 
duces the same impression on the mind 
as do those simple words which Shaks- 
peare puts into the mouth of Clotem, “and 
every thing that pretty bin,” and, which, 
though they offend the rules of grammar, 
go straight to the heart by their artless- 
ness. 

Van Eyk in many of his works has a 
middle and two side pictures, thus repre- 
senting the same object at three different 
epochs in time, and by three different 
manifestations in space, and yet all three 
forming but one whole,—mechanically, by 
being included in the same framing ; spi- 
ritually, by being banded together by 
unity of subject. A fine example of this 
pictorial trilogy is to be found in his tri- 
une picture of the Virgin. And thus, in 
freeing himself from the stiff, hereditary 
symbolism of his predecessors, did this 
old artist adopt a symbolism of his own 
more in accordance with the spirit of the 
age, and which, at the same time that it 
appealed to the understanding, left fuller 
scope to the powers of original invention. 

Nor is this confined to the Flemish 
school. Micheal Angelo, both with pencil 
and chisel, worked in the same spirit, and 
gave embodiment to the same bi-form 
conceptions. Reason, the demigod, em- 
braces Phantasy, the Cloud, and the off- 
spring is a combination of two opposite 
natures. Hence his statue of Moses dis- 
figured by a pair of horns. Hence, in his 
last Judgment in the Cistine chapel, the 
grim ferryman with his uplifted oar, the 
thwart, distorted attitude, the dismal vam- 
pyre wings, the giddy, headlong fall; and 
even the ascending figures, the saints and 
martyrs, are seen bearing aloft the instru- 
ments of déath and torture, as if even 
heaven itself must be filled with the sym- 
bols and remembrancers of earthly agony. 
The whole, both in conception and execu- 
tion, is Dantesque in the extreme. 

But before coming to Dante himself, 
let us take a hasty glance at the curious 
carvings in wood which were produced 
about the same period, and were another 
outgrowth of the same wonder-working 
era. We have seen in an old church in 
Belgium the pulpit upheld by four figures 
carved out of oak,—the ox, the lion, the 
eagle, and the man,—the well-known 
symbolical representations of the four 
evangelists. In another, the preacher’s 
desk was supported by the trunk of a 
tree, the branches extending upward, 
arched over in the form of a leafy canopy, 
the tree surrounded by a vine, and both 
filled with bird and beast and climbing 
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animals,—the whole, doubtless, profoundly 
emblematical. 

And now that we have through 
the lower forms in which this strange, 
medieval spirit showed itself, we are 
better qualified to appreciate its perfect 
and enduring manifestation. If we have 
beheld with wonder the same tri-fold 
character impressed on the most intrac- 
table materials, can we look for any thing 
else when we fix our eyes upon that mas- 
ter artist, who, ere the dawn of art had 
yet brightened into day, and whilst all 
things looked strange in the twilight of 
morning, wrought out his immortal con- 
ceptions, not upon stone, or wood, or can- 
vas, or painted glass, but who built, and 
painted, and carved, with written words, 
and words alone. The magic of language 
in the hands of such a master defies the 
powers of calculation. Open the book. 
Here you find the same wonderful wed- 
lock before alluded to. Open the book 
and examine for yourself. But before 
reading a line, take another long look at 
the author’s likeness. That expanded 
and capacious forehead ; those high cheek- 
bones, sad and angular in their meagre- 
ness ; that keen aquiline nose; that pro- 
tuberant under-lip, pouting with habitual 
but not malevolent discontent; that 
sharply outlined chin; but most of all, 
those deep-sunk, wonderful eyes, beauti- 
ful for their very woefulness, gazing for- 
ward into the empty void as if half in be- 
wilderment at some strange vision just 
evolving from the innermost depths of his 
stormy-tender spirit,—doesn’t he look 
like the builder of the Divine Comedy ? 

“ Col viso, che tacendo, dicea ‘ taci.’ ” 

Let us now examine the grand old 
poem itself with a quick but scrutinizing 
glance ; let us look at it outside, and in- 
side, and all over, in the same spirit in 
which we should study some magnificent 
Gothic minster. As a whole, what fault- 
less symmetry! in detail, what thought- 
bewildering irregularity! In its outlines, 
mathematical to a fraction ; in its imagery, 
fantastic to extravagance ;—one, and yet 
composed of three equal parts. Why, the 
very structure of the verse (terza rima) is 
a succession of triplicate evolutions—a 
perpetual twisting of the same three- - 
stranded cord,—a triple intertwining. of 
an embroidered network which extends 
from heaven to hell, reminding us of what 
Spenser quaintly calls “the trinal tripli- 
cies.” Have we not here the cruciform 
Gothic cathedral, the three aisles of the 
Strasburg minster, the three portals, the 
trefoil windows, the three-fold division of 
the facade? And, yet, what poem or 
what church ever possessed more perfect 
and complete oneness ? 
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Viewed in this connection, we find that 
a trifling inequality of one of the com- 
ponent parts is perpetrated for the very 
purpose of ettahuing ¢ a higher equality, a 
more transcendant evenness. I allude to 
the fact that one of the great divisions 
into Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, contains 
thirty-four cantos, whilst each of the 
others has only thirty-three, thus making 
up the round and even number one hun- 
dred, a multiple of the sacred number 
ten. 

And here we may observe that Spen- 
ser’s Fairy Queen, though built more than 
a century and a half later, is a structure 
of the same general character ; for Spen- 
ser assumed a style and language much 
more antique than that which belonged 
to the age in which he lived. Here we 
have (viewing it according to the origi- 
nal ground-plan of the poet, which he 
lays down so quaintly, but at the same 
time so definitely, in a letter to Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, Knt., but which he never 
lived to complete, ) here we have for the 
number of lines in a stanza 3x 3=9; for 
the number of books XII., the same as 
that of the cardinal virtues ; the number 
of cantos in each book also XII. 

But this contains only half of the mag- 
nificent design. “ For,” says the allegori- 
cal bard, in his own quaint way, “I labour 
to portraict in Arthure, before he was 
king, the image of a brave knight, per- 
fected in the twelve private morall vertues, 
as Aristotle hath devised: the which is 
the purpose of these first twelve bookes ; 
which if I find to be well accepted, I may 
be perhaps encoraged to frame the other 
part of politicke vertues in his person, 
after that hee came to be king.” Of this 
grand conception little more than one 
fourth, if ever executed, has come down 
tous. Six books we have entire. One 
small but exquisite fragment, which was 
intended to belong to some part of the 
unfinished structure, but what part is 
now uncertain, still hangs without foun- 
dation or support, self-poised and buoy- 
ant by its own intrinsic and aerial loveli- 
ness. And, yet, within this mathemati- 
cal, regular’ plan, marked out by line and 
compass, what involution of plot, what 
fantastic and unbounded variety of detail. 
almost rivalling in this respect the magic 
creation of the great Florentine ! 

To return for a moment longer to Dante, 
I shall only adduce a few examples to 
show the striking analogy between the 
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imagery of the poet and the sculptures 
and paintings we have just been con- 
sidering. 
In canto VII of the Inferno we read of 
one of the evil spirits who 
“Storse la bocca, e di fuor trasse 
La lingua, come bue che’) nass leccho ;” 

thus grotesquely comparing him to an ox 
who puts out his tongue to lick his nose ; 
an action which we have all of us wit- 
nessed, but which none but a poet of the 
middle ages would have introduced into a 
Divine Comedy. And that other quaint 
passage where, in describing the Lake of 
Pitch, he brings before the reader’s eye 
a cluster of sinners croaking upon. its 
borders, with only the nasal organ ex- 
posed above the fluid, like a parcel of 
frogs with only the nose above the stag- 
nant water. 

But enough. In conclusion, I would 
only observe that the same thing may be 
seen in the works of nature. It is singu- 
lar with what numerical regularity, in 
the midst of boundless: variety, she has 
measured most of her productions. The 
motion of the spheres as well as of Dante’s 
poem is graduated by the most unvarying 
exactitude. There are as many forms of 
inflorescence as there are of versification ; 
the octave stanza corresponds to the 
octandria of botany. The same thing is 
observable in: the motions of the animal 
creation. Bees and pheasants fly in lines 
perfectly straight ; cows return in single 
file from pasture; wild-fowl fly over our 
heads every spring and autumn in the 
form of a wedge or open triangle; par- 
tridges sleep at night in little circles with 
their heads outwards. Who has not 
heard of the structures of the beaver ? 
Who has not read of the wonderful 
mathematical problem involved in the 
cells of the bee-hive? And, to go down 
still lower in the scale, who that has ever 
witnessed the magic of crystallization, 
as exhibited under the solar microscope, 
has failed to trace the same wonder- 
working law pervading even inanimate 
and inorganic nature—the same—but I 
desist—the subject is not so easily ex- 
hausted as may be the reader’s interest 
in it, and I shall here bring my remarks 
to a close, hoping that in the world to 
come we may all witness higher and 
more ravishing manifestations of wonders, 
of which, as yet, we have caught but ~~ 
tive and imperfect glimpses. 
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VIRGINIA: PAST AND PRESENT. 


THE PRESENT RACE OF VIRGINIANS AND THEIR ANCES- 


le: is scarcely possible to realize fully at 
this day the difference between the 
present race of Virginians and their ances- 
tors. There is no more similarity be- 
twecn the people of Virginia in past times, 
and in our own, than there is between the 
old colony, hugging with fond jealousy her 
isolated country life, and the new land 
we live in, with its railroads, canals, cities, 
and watering-places—all so undreamed of 
acentury ago! 

Now the traveller is whirled along on 
his way, by a power which has revolu- 
tionized that Old World: a power which 
asks you but to tax for it the stream, the 
forest, and the bowels of the earth, to 
simply hew down the hills, bridge the 
rivers, and tunnel the mountains, and in 
turn, like the Arabian carpet, it will an- 
nihilate for you space and time. In a 
few hours the man of our day is borne 
with the speed of the wind beyond the 
borders of his State, and at New-York a 
steamer awaits him, which in ten days 
will land him in the Old World. He may 
go and remain a week at the Trans-Alle- 
ghany watering-places, and return to his 
home on tide-water, before his absence 
has been remarked. Unceasingly the 
steamboat and the railway pour into his 
lap, at prices almost nominal, the newest 
and most striking productions of Euro- 
pean and American literature : newspapers 
freighted with intelligence from all parts 
of the world come daily to his doors ; and 
should New Orleans to-morrow be swept 
away, the telegraphic wires would bear 
him the intelligence béfore the fleetest wind 
could waft to him the wailing of the South. 

Every hour the never-tiring current 
communicates some new matter for won- 
der, every day the papers spread for his 
delectation a feast of marvels, whether 
from the feverish South, or the many-sided 
North: at stated periods Europe and 
California tell him of their doings, and for 
the mind which revolves and ponders the 
progress of humanity, food in lavish abun- 
dance is never wanting. 

To realize the Virginian’s life in the 
past, all these things must be forgotten, 
for the shadow of such marvels even had 
not fallen on his mind. He could not 
travel as men now travel, for no cars or 
steamships were in existence; and had 
the trackless forests of the colony been 
pierced by his lumbering carriage, no gay 
springs such as now glitter past the rug- 
ged Alleghanies would have welcomed 





him—for the Indian roamed there still. 
Newspapers and literature at large were 
a ibed commodity, thanks to Sir 
William Berkeley and his successors : he 
knew not what was going on in the next 
county, and the man who had made a 
journey te the little metropolis—of Mid- 
dle Plantation, or Williamsburg—was 
listened to by his neighbors as to a minia- 
ture Herodotus. At intervals might have 
come wandering rumors from the nor- 
thern cities, telling of government oppres- 
sion and colonial murmurings ; or vague 
reports of Indian campaigns, and whole- 
sale frontier massacres, far beyond the 
Blue Ridge, and Winchester, that sentinel 
of a forlorn hope which had dared to cross 
the mountains, and penetrate the heart of 
the Indian woods. At intervals a vessel 
arrived from London or the West Indies, 
which brought with a new Order in Coun- 
cil, or a fresh instalment of negroes, some 
confused items of foreign news; or, per- . 
haps, some young Virginian, fresh from 
Oxford or Cambridge, astonished the 
country gentlemen of his native county, 
with the last intelligence from the mother 
country—the newest Parisian mode—or 
better still, brought in his travelling trunk 
the best productions of English or Euro- 
pean writers, or the earlier numbers of 
the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” or a file of 
London papers which would afford .plea- 
sant reading for the next month, to the 
neighbors, for miles around.- In later 
times, of course, this changed in a sensible 
degree, and the journals slowly found their 
way into the colonies. For a long time, 
however, the Virginia country gentleman’s 
library consisted of a copy of Shakspeare, 
some works on Tilling and Farriery, a 
Turf Register, recounting the exploits of 
favorite horses, and a few odd volumes of 
old-fashioned novels: a newspaper was 
seldom seen among them. 

There were no cities in Virginia, even 
no towns, at the time of which we speak. 
The country gentleman had a peculiar 
and most genuine dislike for centralization 
in every form. He had an aversion to 
too much government, and gladly encoun- 
tered the alternative of too little, if he was 
but left to lord it in peace and quiet over 
his large and well-conditioned household. 
Here he was supreme lord—a species of 
feudal baron, living in a sort of noble pro- 
fusion and ease, which gave room for all 
his peculiarities and idiosyncrasies to 
spread themselves at will, and gratified at 
once his hobby of mount rule and 
his virtue of liberal and indiscriminate 
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whether in London or Williamsburg, ful- 
minate act after act at this instinct; de- 
creeing even that tobacco, the staple of 
Virginia, should not be shipped except at 
certain spots upon the rivers; in vain 
were towns laid out and incorporated. 
The cities did not appear, the towns were 
not built up; and these localities remain to 
this day with their dilapidated wharves, 
and old crumbled warehouses, an eloquent 
memento of the vain attempt to force this 
stubborn race to abandon what they clung 
to with the pertinacity of martyrs—their 
isolated country life. 

But this life was not in another sense 
isolated. At every court-day the county 
was brought together. Visits were cour- 
teously exchanged between neighbors, 
and the owner was proud of his fine- 
blooded horse, his trotting mares, or the 
six well-conditioned grays which thun- 
dered along with the old family chariot. 
This vehicle, which had come all the way 
from London, was, on all occasions of 
ceremony, of indispensable importance, and 
in journeys of any length it ever came 
prominently into play. That was no trifle, 
to travel in state the twenty or thirty 
miles a-day which it accomplished. The 
coachman must time his posts by the 
road-side taverns or private residences, 
competent to recruit the energies of him- 
self, his animals, and the half-dozen per- 
sons who, temporarily, existed in this mov- 
ing mansion. ‘The appearance of the 
coach was every where greeted by the 
artisan or humble farmer with great re- 
spect, but ill-concealed distaste. The 
pedestrian was covered with a cloud of 
dust as it rolled grandly onward, and the 
humble carter must carefully keep from 
the middle of the road ; otherwise a splin- 
tered wheel and a roll in the dirt would 
warn him to make way, next time, for 
the “ gentry.” 

And here we come to trace the repulsive 
side of this old generation :—as we have 
spoken of their other deficiencies, very 
briefly. Honorable, hospitable, and at 
the bottom of their hearts kind and chari- 
table, they yet nursed a high and over- 
weening sense of their own importance 
and dignity. Long supremacy among 
their negroes and indented servants had 
taught them to expect implicit obedience 
from all inferiors; and, if any one so un- 
fortunate as to belong to the commons and 
thus to be inferior to them in blood, re- 
finement, and possessions, did not yield to 
their arrogance, every means was put in 
requisition to reduce him to his proper 
level. Such a man was at all times wel- 
come to the best the “gentleman Proprie- 
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tor’s” table afforded; he was treated 
kindly; assisted, if need be; but with 
the profuse hospitality lavished on him, 
all connection between them ended. To 
do more would have been to forget what 
in the nature of things he could never 
lose sight of—the fact that he was one of 
the gentry—his guest a commoner. 


Such, in brief outline, with a thousand 
salient points hurried over or omitted, was 
the Virginian of the tide-water region. 
He remained such until the Revolution; 
by which time Western Virginia—settled 
for the first time in 1732—was drawing 
the poorer class, many of the rich too, to 
its thriving borders. 


IL. 

THE MOUNTAIN REGIONS AND ITS INHABITANTS, 
Turse “endless mountains,” as the In- 
dians called them, grand and beautiful, 
with their winding rivers, and valleys, 
and old forests, nourished, and still nourish 
a race of men rugged as their granite, 
untrammelled as their torrents. Here, 
where pine rises above pine, peak above 
peak, until their azure melts into the 
deeper azure of the sky, nature would 
seem to have fixed the peculiar dwelling- 
place of those who have inhabited the 
region. It is the land of hunter John 
Myers, and numberless Leatherstock- 
ings ;—of Indian wars, and vast skeleton- 
filled mounds, of which the tall hunter in 
that little lodge on the brow of the rough 
gap yonder can tell you much. He has 
good reason to recollect those times; for 
the frontier “ settlement” of his boyhood 
was one night kindled into a bright blaze, 
and his father’s gray hairs were dabbled 
in his life-blood, and the old man now 
narrating to you these far away things 
was carried away into the wilderness by 
his Indian captors, who met their fate at 
his childish hands.* A thousand such 
incidents dwell still on the memories of 
old hunters; and these men are now 
what they were then called, “kings”— 
kings of a vast range of mountain and 
valley, where they have for subjects, ad- 
ministering to their wants, the deer, the 
otter, the bear, and every beast of the 
forest—their regalia a hunting-shirt, fur 
cap and a rifle. 

He is unchanged from what he was in 
the past time he tells of—though now the 
whole race is dying away before the inex- 
orable immigration of the poor European, 
and the rich speculator. But while he 
lives his glance will wander ‘to that dim 
past, and he will again live in its scenes 
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of honor and delight ;—in its triumphant 
hunting campaigns, of which the opima 
spolia, more precious than gold and fine 
linen, were the meat and fur of the game; 
—in its strange, wild, uproarious jubilees, 
when the young men of the border “ran 
for the bottle,” and courteously offered 
broad knees to their fair partners, when 
the dance was kept up from early torch- 
light untit dawn. 

These men are distinctively of the Vir- 
ginian type—the unmixed blood of Eng- 
land—such men as came hither with 
Captain Smith. Watch the hunter when 
he comes in his mountain wagon to the 
Berkeley or Sulphur Springs to sell the 
buck, the result of his early tramp in the 
forest. In the clear, well-cut profile there 
is neither German, Irish, nor French cha- 
racter; the bold and keen yet frank and 
open eye which rolls under the shaggy 
brow cannot be mistaken. His gait is 
that of the descendant of men who knew 
what liberty was, and prized it; and added 
to this is the bold carriage of one who 
has trod the mountains from his child- 
hood. He carries his rifle with a careless, 
easy grace, knows not what it is to feel 
abashed in the presence of any man, and 
speaks with calm simplicity and ease. He 
knows nothing of this gay company, how- 
ever :—how should he? He wears the 
hunting-shirt and carries the rifle and 
knife—the knife still red with the blood 
of the slaughtered deer: they shine in 
broadcloth and satin, and dangle delicate, 
ivory-headed canes from fingers cased in 
perfumed gloves. He has dwelt all his 
life in the rugged wilds of the mountains, 
with scarcely any company but that of 
the deer, the wild-fow], and the ever-chang- 
ing skies and forests :—they are from the 
eastern cities, where they pass their lives 
shut up in brick and dust, and live con- 
tented with their town duties and enjoy- 
ments, careless of all he prizes. In no- 
thing are the hunter and the crowd alike: 
—he does not sympathize with them, or 
understand them. All their pursuits are 
alien to his tastes, all their pleasures a 
wonder to him. 

Give him his money and he will return, 
happy and contented, to his wilds, singing 
as he ascends his mountain. 





IIL 
THE BLUE RIDGE, THE BARRIER. 
Virernia can never be great and power- 
ful until her eastern and western country 
are banded together with iron and steam. 
Great she assuredly has been, and*is, if 
the fame of the child reflect aught of glo- 
ry on the mother—rather the fame of 
many great sons. Many of the most no- 
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table intellects who have risen in this 
new continent of ours, the world knows, 
are Virginia-born: and here she will ever 
be great and powerful. 

Not so in physical, material things. 
There yet sleep in the vast mountain-rib- 
bed regions of the west those inexhaust- 
ible mines of mineral wealth which were 
placed there at the creation.. Compara- 
tively nothing is done ; nothing when the 
evil is so manifest, and the immeasuyable 
good go plain! A vast, never-ending 
supply of minerals, more valuable than 
all the gold of California and Pera— 
though gold too is there—lying inactive, 
because of the supineness of the heirs to 
all this mighty wealth :—this is the West. 
Cities which slumber on the banks of 
stately rivers to the murmur of their wa- 
ters, or, waking from their sleep at inter- 
vals, talk loudly of their political rights, 
constructions of the Constitution, and the 
good old “Resolutions,” never casting 
any single thought upon that rich western 
region which calls to those cities to assist 
it in building up their commerce and 
their strength, but slumbering on :—this 
is the East. 

But the tide-water does not always re- 
main supinely inactive, forgetting its own 
interests and that love which it has al- 
ways felt for the people of the Trans-Alle- 
ghany. At stated periods it rises in its 
strength, and lately has done well, as all 
acknowledge :—still there is a barrier, and 
that is no trifling obstacle. 

This barrier between the two regions is 
the Blue Ridge ;—that “ Blue Mountain ” 
which was the Ultima Thule of Spotts- 
wood’s march, far back, in the beginning 
of the last century—which divided him 
from the Indian and unknown land— 
and which stands still a mighty barrier 
in our day. It alone separates the tide- 
water from the beauty and wealth of the 
great valley. For long, the East and the 
West hurled themselves against it with 
unavailing effort. It still stood, crowned 
with its clouds, and seemed to bid defi- 
ance to.all attacks. But of late this gi- 
gantic strength begins to totter ; its hoary 
entrails have been pierced; and soon it 
will n and murmur as the long train 
shoots though its heart toward Staunton, 
or, scaling the heights at Manassa’s ; 
flies along the banks of the Shenandoah, 
toward Strasburg, past the old haunted 
Massinutton. 

It is a sad sight to see—these old 
mountains laughed at and marred by the 
hands of yonder specks which delve into 
their bosoms ; to see these noble solitudes, 
and beautiful upland farms, no longer fair 
and retired ; that a few more barrels of 
corn, a few more bushels of wheat, may 
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through Alexandria, the ocean. But 
thet betty and strength shall avail them 
i their historical and tradition- 
ary intefest must yield to more pressing 
claims—the claims of the new era. Those 
enormous pines which stretch out their 
branches toward the South, imploring 
pity, shall crash down—the tallest oaks, 
century, or centuries old, which have 
seen the Dark Ages of Virginia, shall lie 
prostrate, like fallen giants. Let them 
crash! let them fall! We lose a real 
good, but we grasp by that loss a greater. 
m the treasures of the West will pour 
through a thousand channels down into 
the East, and, like a strong man waked 
by good news, Virginia will rise up in her 
joy and strength, and see that the old 
things have passed away, and behold all 
things have become new! 





IV. 


HISTORICAL REMAINS OF THE EAST AND WEST: IN 
THE FORMER, OLD MANSIONS; IN THE LATTER, 
MOUNDS AND SCENES OF COMBAT. 


Every wHerr in the Eastern lowlands, 
and the Western mountains (though 
there are fewer found there), are old 
houses, which, if their walls could speak, 
would unfold many things which our util- 
itarian age would gladly give ear to. To 
the traveller in the tide-water region, ap- 
pear at intervals over the low moorlands, 
or the cypress and juniper swamps, old 
edifices with torn window-shutters, 
blackened brick, and moss-covered, and 
broken-down walls. Could he live for a 
time in the past, he would see these de- 
serted mansions peopled with their hos- 
pitable owners and their families; the 
grounds well-kept and pleasant to the 
eye, every where order and repose. Then 
some morning a corps of British soldiers 
would clatter to the door, and thunder 
for admittance ; the afflicted family would 
fly, and the brave gentleman himself think 
it no disgrace to bring up the rear of the 
galloping party, belonging as he did, heart 
and body, to Washington and America. 
Once admitted by the old negro major- 
domo, the ravage commenced :—windows 
were broken for sport; costly china and 
cutglass dashed to pieces with their pistol 
muzzles ; the old pictures of the family 
—brave warriors, and divines, and states- 
men, all hanging, in quiet, long upon the 
walls—dragged out and riddled with 
balls, or burnt for a bonfire ; finally some 
torches, carelessly or intentionally drop- 
ped, and soon a conflagration, a soaring 
of flames, darting from open windows, 
and in the light the half-drunken troop- 
ers—fresh now from the cellar—laughing 
and cracking their rude jokes at the 
“rebel’s” flight. 
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With such veritable scenes of true his- 
tory in the memory, these old blackened 
walls grow eloquent of the past—of other 
times and other men. 

In Western Virginia the scene is “ with 
a difference” the same. This too is one - 
vast battle-field, and more than even the 
East—though it point back to Captain 
John Smith and Powhatan, and their ma- 
ny contests—the battle-field of races. 
Scarcely is there a spot but could relate 
its story, worthy to be preserved in our 
chronicles. Yonder old and strong-built 
house of weather-embrowned timber, or 
rugged limestone, was in times past a 
“ Fort ”—it is called by some. such name 
to this day. On every alarm of “Indi- 
ans!” the neighbors for ten miles around 
flocked with their families and their house- 
hold utensils, hastily bundled together, to 
the walls of “The Fort,” leaving their 
houses to be plundered of the few articles 
remaining, and then to be burnt, as was 
the Indian custom. Some hardy persons 
disregarded the warning and were butch- 
ered, but the bravest thought it no shame 
to hasten to the strongly bastioned fort- 
ress. That was a dreadful foe who came 
over periodically—in May and the Indian 
Summer—from the Muskingum, to the 
Hockhocking and the Kanawha, who 
spared no lives and allowed no house to 
shelter in peace the alien race which had 
usurped his birthright. You may yet see 
the marks of fire on the stockades, where, 
under cover of night and silence, the wary 
savage applied the torch, only to meet his 
fate from the rifle of the sleepless border- 
er. These river cliffs have echoed savage 
shouts; these large pines have sheltered 
the Indian or the white hunter; along 
that mountain-path the tender wife of the 
settler has been dragged, her skirt cut 
above her knees to accelerate her pace, 
by the wild bands who have rifled her 
husband’s house, slaughtered her children 
on the threshold, and who, if she encum- 
ber them, will strike her dead without 

ity. 
" Scattered throughout the whole valley, 
and far befond the Alleghanies as well, 
are vast mounds, in which the tribes, after 
their life-long conflict with the pale faces, 
laid down to rest. They are overgrown 
with holly, brambles creeping around the 
cairn-like stones and stunted pines. But 
now and then the trees are levelled, these 
ancient graves turned up with the plough, 
and the antiquary—equally too the histo- 
rian—finds much of interest. Enormous 
skeletons—“ whose jaw-buies pass over 
an ordinary man’s face with ease ”—are 
discovered; they are warriors whose 
names a hundred years ago were a ter- 
ror and a hatred to the grandfathers of 
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those standing around. In the grave 
with the large crumbling bones are carved 
stone pipes, and tomahawks, and rifles ; 
and all the paraphernalia which the wild 
religion of those tribes forced them to car- 
ry to the happy hunting grounds beyond. 

If in Eastern Virginia the historian has 
archives and private records; here he 
has the actors—old and dying—but the 
actors themselves still. That is the dif- 
ference. The history of tide-water Vir- 
ginia goes back to dim times, and the 
seeker of to-day to know those times 
rightly must toil and travail in its rough 
memorials with no ordinary pertinacity 
before he can construct, of the crumbled 
and crumbling materials, the moulding, 
the statue, and the inscription. It is pos- 
sible, still; for those archives exist which 
will enable him to bring up all before 
him. These archives are not only public 
records properly so called, but those fami- 
ly letters, MSS. and Bibles, which often 
preserved with care, but oftener left to 
decay in garrets and dusty chests, may 
be found in many of the country houses 
of Virginia. They hold clasped in their 
antique pages the life and deeds of that 
land we have bid farewell to so long ago 
—colonial Virginia: and you have but 
to blow away the dust, open the disco- 
lored leaves, and the beings and modes of 
thought of another age crowd on you; for 
these old parchments exhale an aroma of 
the past. 

The history of the Valley, and of West- 
ern Virginia, does not reach back thus far, 
and those men who shaped that history 
still live, with the bright sunshine on 
their gray heads as they bask in it, and 
their earnest eyes, as though the long past 
with its actors defiled before them, and 
their picturesque language, clear and for- 
cible, though garrulous in detail, they 
carry the listener back more agreeably 
than any written chronicle could possibly 
do. These old men figured in the scenes 
of which they discourse, and though these 
things happened so long ago, they revive 
again the joys and sorrows of the bright 
and sombre past, with the ease of one 
who narrates the events of yesterday. 
All the rugged life of that transition peri- 
od is reflected from their discourse. Cer- 
tainly their solemn or pleasant memories 
= more attractive and valuable than any 

ks. 





Vv. 
COMMENCING AT THE EASTERN 
SHORE, 
Accomac is in a great measure terra in- 
cognita still—the foreign, far-away land 
which Sir William Berkeley fled to for 
refuge when pursued by Bacon. Little 
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has been written of it, and it is little 
known: but not the less on that account 
worthy to be known. It holds to the 
past—in the Court House of the county 
are preserved to this day the minutes of 
the year 1640. 

A low level beach of shifting sand 
which nourishes a iar vegetation ; 
salt-water creeks, coves and narrow 
passages between the main land. and the 
long, flat, islands which are unceasingly 
lashed by the surges of the Atlantic; a 
merry and hospitable people, who pride 
themselves on their beautifully built vehi- 
cles and the speed and pure blood of their 
horses; this is Accomac. Separated by 
the Chesapeake, here almost an inland 
sea, the Eastern Shore scarcely considers 
itself a part of far-away Virginia: follows 
its own fancies, and is content to have no 
majestic mountain scenery, so long as the 
ocean landscape is left to it, and the wealth 
of the sea. 

Tide-water is not less different from 
the western portion of the State. On the 
beach, low and sandy, live a race of fisher- 
men, who form in themselves a common- 
wealth, wild, careless, sometimes indepen- 
dent to the verge of lawlessness. These 
men labor hard, and at the end of the 
week have realized from their traps and 
fishing a fair amount of money, but this 
money is spent in coarse indulgence—too 
seldom brought to their families. Min- 
gled with this class are the worthless free 
negro, and the debased Indian, the de- 
scendant of kings and emperors, who still 
clings to the old habitudes of his race, and 
makes his living by hunting and the pro- 
duce of his fish-nets. Lying in the sun 
on the shore or the banks of the river, he 
passes his idle and useless existence in a 
dreamy carelessness ; but his thoughts are 
not of the time when his ancestors held 
sway where he now lives on an equality 
with the slave. He thinks only of his 
whiskey, and scarcely considers himself 
the equal of the negro who passes, singing, 
to his work. African blood indeed is in 
his veins, and you could with difficulty 
distinguish him from that negro, were it 
not for the long — serie the 
high cheek-bones, and the keen eye. 
Tide-water Virginia is not cubinelades 
as the cry has been for years. Its lands 
are certainly not unworn, but marl has 
been and still is working wonders for the 
river hills, and the rich low grounds still 
produce immense crops. The inhab- 
itants, it is needless to say, are all that 
Virginians have been in the past, and are 
now—from the northern feck, celebrated 


for its rollicking, joyous, fox-hunting men, 


to the North Carolina geen 


line. 
The country through which the nor- 
. 
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thern cars pass—from Richmond to the 
Potomac, is not a favorable portion of the 
State ; from this line to and including the 
Piedmont region, whilst there is much ex- 
cellent land, numerous beautiful dwellings 
and estates, the country is not rich and 
thriving. The greater portion of this 
Piedmont region is the home of the blue- 
thistle and the broom; in many places 
poverty reigns with almost undisputed 
sway, and the vast fields of stunted pine 
and broom wave mournfully in the wind 
of the long autumn evenings, so mourn- 
fully that the sound affects the heart like 
a knell. Often the houses of wood, and 
weather embrowned—are seen falling de- 
serted, you may almost imagine that the 
grass grows upon the hearthstone, and 
‘the fox is looking from the paneless win- 
dow. Settlers came here long ago but 
could make nothing of the land; rather 
than starve they have deserted their 
houses, they have gone beyond the moun- 
tains to the more fertile valley, bag and 
baggage, never to return. This picture 
may be too strongly colored, and doubt- 
less there are numerous portions of this 
long narrow belt which thrive and flour- 
ish, full of population and labor. But 
we believe our brief outline is veritable, 
or we would never have traced it. 

Looking from the Blue Ridge, the great 
valley is all before you—rich, busy, going 
onward with the stride of a giant to pros- 
perity and power. All here is flourishing 
and hopeful—all whether native Virgi- 
nians, or immigrant Germans, Scotch and 
Irish see before them competence and hap- 
piness. For the land is a fruitful mother, 
producing all sorts of crops easily and 
with little labor. From the waving wheat- 
fields of Jefferson, to the tobacco coun- 
ties of the South, the soil is fruitful and 
abundant in its returns. Already innu- 
merable travellers seeking the watering 
places for health or pleasure, pass back- 
ward and forward through the -entire 
length of the valley, adding to its life, and 
business—but when the Central and Man- 
assa’s. Gap railroads have crossed the 
mountains, new life will be infused into 
the region. The Shenandoah, one of the 
most beautiful rivers in the world, has 
mg where scenes of beauty and grandeur 

ler the tourist, and only the defective 
olen of conveyance have prevented the 
world from discovering as much ; a thou- 
sand German farms are clamoring for a 
market for their produce, of which the 
wandering assessors alone know any thing. 
The of the valley is for railroads! 
rail 

Of oa vast mountain region past the. 
Blue Ridge. and the valley I have else- 
where named ; of its rough wild life, such 
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as it led in the past, and its strange in- 
habitants not unlike the old borderers of 
a century ago. In this brief outline there 
is no room to draw at full length or in- 
deed at all more than allude to the singu- 
lar habits and modes of thought which 
the mountain men have inherited from 
their fathers—their “running for the 
bottle,” their “ housewarming,” their num- 
berless superstitions. They are wholly 
different—this much may be said, from 
the inhabitants of those thriving western 
towns ; different from that vast swarm of 
squatters who have taken up their abode 
on the rough unsettled mountains and 
hills, and the whole class of land specu- 
lators. 

To accurately trace the peculiarities of 
any one of these divisions as they deserve 
would take a volume. I have only this 
insufficient hurried sketch to offer—while 
waiting for the pen which shall perform 
the work in full. 


VI. 
GERMAN POPULATION: THEIR SUPERSTITIONS. 


Tue head-quarters of the German popu- 
lation in Virginia, is some twenty miles 
south of Winchester, along the Fort 
Mountain, where the Shenandoah, bend- 
ing eastward at Strasburg, flows straight 
toward the Blue Ridge. Southward they 
strike against the Scotch-Irish of Augus- 
ta—northward against the purely Virgin- 
ian counties of Clarke and Frederick—on 
either side, east and west, the Blue Ridge 
and the North Mountain hem them in 
effectually. These are thriving farmers, 
who ride excellent horses, live on the fat 
of the land, and have always money to 
spare. They are a law-abiding people, 
averse from any interruption to their 
comfortable, well to do existence, prompt 
payers of their taxes, and contented to 
labor hard and honestly. No class are 
more remarkable for material prosperity, 
and none deserve it better—since their 
full larders, their well-conditioned stock, 
their smiling fields are theirs by right of 
toil and careful husbandry. 

They came here long ago—many in 
search of ginseng—and brought with 
them their Flemish horses, their saur 
kraut, their German pete a and love 
of legends. 

The Fort Mountain i is to the German 
no longer a shaggy giant merely, clasping 
with pine-clad arms the little valley of 
the Fort: but a ghost-haunted, witch 
mountain. ‘The well-to-do farmer riding 
homeward on his Flemish horse, hurries 
along the bridle-path fearfully, where the 
precipice is dotted with vultures, and 
Passage Creek breaks the silence of even- 
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ing with its murmuring. He hastens on- 
ward, for he knows the place is haunted: 
that waving bush, dim in the twilight, is 
a spook to waylay travellers and carry 
them off to terrible secret recesses, where 
the demon will force them to sign an aw- 
ful contract written with human blood ; 
moanings such as rolled from the oaks of 
the Hartz Mountains are heard in the 
ines tossed by the winds; and that well- 
own character Old Powell, who long 
ago coined money here, in defiance of law, 
and growing rich in accordance with his 
devil-compact, barrelled up his treasure 
and died, watches still over his gold. In 
vain is the farmer told that Powell, if he 
ever existed, is dead, Not so! Look 
where that flock of gyrating buzzards 
hover over the dim firs, above the tall 
pine there against the red sunset. The 
largest and baldest is the spook of Powell, 
and he looks down on the traveller with 
flashing eyes, while Passage Creek and 
the pines are murmurous with indigna- 
tion. Such is no untrue outline of the 
German superstition, as this is no unreal 
legend: the legend is there to this day, 
and the men who have shaped it, nay, 
originated it, are the Germans. 

Of their other superstitions, and their 
odd, fatherland custom days of rejoicing, 
such as marriages, ete., much has been 
written. As they were then, they still 
remain. Strasburg speaks scarcely any 
thing but German. 





VIL 
NORTH AND SOUTH: THE STRUGGLE. 


In all those northern counties, but more 
than all in Fairfax, the North and the 
South stand face to face, and survey each 
other with alien glances. They know 
each other not. How should they? How 
should the rich, enterprising disciple of 
ress, recognize his poor, broken- 
own, poor-gentleman brother, out at 
elbows, and looking back on years of 
affluence only to contrast them with the 
dim, unhopeful future ? Here commences 
the well-nigh mortal struggle: the com- 
bat between a race armed with power, 
energy and enterprise, and an old, weary 
generation, with no great hope in the fu- 
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ture years, and existing only in the dream- 
land of the pe 

The rich brother, it be aay en 
opposing the D cag old brother :—he 
stretches out the hand of friendship. 
“Came, I will rejuvenate you !—abandon 
this dream-land, forget your “resolutions 
of °98,” your Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Henry, and do not ponder on 
their old, forgotten, glorious deeds, Lis- 
ten to this page from and en- 
deavor to grasp a greater than the 
the glorious future!” Never: he will not 
see the hand—turning his threadbare 
back, he will not hear the sentiments 
the great apostle—they shock him. His 
brother is rich and handsome, -smiling 
and hopeful; he is poor and needy—per- 
haps not content—but there can be no 
friendship between them. They swear by 
different Gods. 

But soon the rich brother will make 
himself heard: he has a deed of trust and 
he will sell, as the law gives him the right 
todo. Yes, sell; and the old, worn-out 
fellow must move sadly away, snapping & 
chord of his great and o ing heart 
at every step. Let him return in a few 
years, and lo! the old things have nad 
away, and all is become new. 
grounds are well tilled; the fences no 
longer broken down; the old house which 
he grew to year by year, and loved so 
from his childhood, dazzles his eyes with 
its new and brilliant ac ies, and will 
not let him recognize its iar face. 
The old servants, gray-headed and vainly 
dreaming of a calm old age on the old 
plantation, are gone—ah, how sadly he 
knew that! The whole is changed: the 
place he lived in knows him not, for it 
does not know itself—the old worn-out 
homestead—but feels the life-blood of 
capital and science poured into its veins, 
and its very heart.no longer still. The 
familiar faces are all gone, and. spruce 
white servants supply the place of the 
family negroes ; the grove is felled, and 
corn waves and murmurs over its ‘shade- 
less knolls. All has away 
was dear and familiar, and the new things: 
shock his hearf, for they strike at once- 
with a death-blow his affections and his. 
pride. How can he survive it ? 
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E it established. 
“Shut the book, and do net mark the 
page, you will not need to recur to it— 
out the light—fasten the chamber- 
that none may come in when you 
are jost in your thought—sit down and 
reflect in this solitude on what you have 
done—consider what you will do.” 
This said I to myself, and this did I. 
Paz vobiscum! But unluckily i am 
yet in the flesh. 
1, has all happened so unexpectedly, so 


Well! of one thing I am very certain, 
dear Lina, I have seen the sun set for the 
last time in Savannah—and another orb, 
a son of Adam, has also disappeared from 
my sight—he will not dawn on me again. 
Amen. Let the “red clay anda breath” 
go his way in peace! 

You have seen Wayland before now; 
he has told you all about it; I shall not 
say a word in self-defence, or otherwise ; 
hear what he has to tell you; or, think 
on what he has told you, and form your 
own conclusion; I rather enjoy putting 
you to this test. 

What am I going to do? Iam going 
to answer my sister's call ; I am going to 
rush into Northland, mid-winter though it 
be. Physicians in desperate cases resort 
sometimes to severe and savage modes of 
treatment. May be this is a desperate 


big od be not. 
will I do when I am fairly at the 


long journey’s end, and am bodily arrived 
in “that drear region of the shadow of 
death,” as you were pleased to call it, 
when Flora’s word came to me? Do? 
You shall know when I get there; mean- 
while remember that .what follows is a 
portion of my creed:— 
pes live ae not aoe thoughts, not 
We — count time by heart-throbs, He most 
‘es 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
And he whose heart beats quickest, lives the longest ; 
Lives in one hour more than in years do some 
‘Whose fat blood sleeps as it slips along their veins.” 


Acnes Bonp, 
Bia 
Gorrue, speaking of the Christian reli- 
gion, you remember, says: “Faith in it 
must be immovable, if it would not be 
instantly undermined. Every doubt of it 
ig fatal: One may return to his convic- 
tions, but not to faith.” All which may 
be very true; Goethe ought to know. 
The remark has a large application. You 
and I, Lina, have read strange passages of 


life together ; and now, to all intents and 
purposes, some millions of miles are be- 
tween us. What shall we say about 
“faith ;” what shall we say about “ con- 
victions?’? My conviction is, that our 
faith is established, our faith in each other 
I mean, on a foundation so firm that it 
cannot be moved. If you dislodge the 
faith, I will return to no conviction what- 
ever in regard to it. 

The horrible journey, undertaken by 
“the forsaken,” yet “strong-minded wo- 
man,” alone, of all seasons at this 
season, is now ended; indeed I might 
have written this much a week ago, for at 
that time the journey came to its conclu- 
sion. 

To-day is Sunday ; a Sunday in a re- 
gion where “the pine forests cover the 
mountains as the shadow of God.” It is 
worth one’s while to travel, even thus far, 
in order to discover what meaning. minds, 
spiritualized and solemnized by this 
“shadow,” attach to the fourth command- 
meént. They have a Sunday look, a Sun- 
day address, a Sunday demeanor up here: 
and nature makes as much of the day as 
the people do. The skies betray a deeper 
consciousness of the mysteries they hide, 
of the Infinity they symbolize. I think 
as I gaze into their pure depths of what 
our dear, untravelled friend used to say so 
rapturously—* There’s nothing on earth 
so beautiful as the sky!” The snow; 

ou can’t begin to guess what snow is! 

he snow is more dazzlingly, reproach- 
fully, bewilderingly pure than it was yes- ~ 
terday, though not a fresh flake has fal- 
len since then—(indeed one wonders if 
ever those majestic heavens will suffer a 
cloud to wander in between them and the 
earth )—and the sun looks upon the snow 
with a radiant Sabbath glance, as if to 
assure us again and again, if we need the 
reassurance, that there’s joy in heaven 


to-day. 

The bells in the village rang—we went 
to church—all the village went—so quiet 
as it is down there! it is like Holy Land ; 
the people seem to think that living among 
the mountains brings them nearer to hea- 
ven, and this sort of sanctity has come of 
the thought—such is my impression, at 
least ; perhaps my imagination: for they 
aré, after all, rather a stolid-looking set 
down there in the village. 

I said to Miss Renwick, after dinner, 
“Can we not have a quiet game of cards, 
the doctor and Flora, and you and I ;” but 
I think that while I remain I shall pro- 

no more such queries ; a torpedo ex- 
ploding at her feet could not have occa- 
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sioned the like excitement. So I have 
come into my room to write to you. 

Oh where shall I begin ? hat shall 
I make of my letter? Shall it be descrip- 
tive, sentimental, philosophical, or thorny? 

Shall I exclaim in the language of the 
lady who was, during one stage of the 
journey, my companion—* Dear heart ! I 
am like a poor foundling lying at some- 
body’s door—I want to be taken in and 
treated kindly.” Such an outbreak as 
that might have been made a week ago, 
but not now—for I am here. 

Shall I contemplate what I have to do 
in despair, “ sighing like furnace” mean- 
while for a “celestial telegraph” that 
could communicate to you all my thoughts, 
saving me thus the utterance. I have not 
yet settled it in my own mind that we 
have not such a telegraph. 

But, if we have, who will teach us how 
to use it? Now, at last, you are to be in- 


troduced to Flora, and Washington, little” 


Bel, and Miss Renwick. 

You have seen the miniature of Flora’s 
mother and mine. Nothing could more 
nearly resemble that lovely face than the 
face of the young creature who ran, sans 
hood or shawl, over the frozen snow, and 
drew me out from the mysterious depths 
of the stage that had halted before her 
gate; the half-laughing, half-crying little 
body, who hurried me into the house at 
such a desperate rate that the transporta- 
tion left me so bewildered that I found 
myself there as dumb as a post and almost 
as deaf, for, horrible to relate, yet the truth 
will out, through all that last stage of my 
® journey I had slept, and it was not easy 
for me to persuade myself, thus awaken- 
ed, that I was a fact dealing with facts. 
Besides, I was half frozen. 

As for Flora, her conduct was a keen 
reproach ; sleep was far enough from her 
eyelids. She had received that same 
morning the letter that announced my ap- 
proach, and the impulsiveness, of which 
she gave such evidence, was eminently 
characteristic of her. She was anticipating 
my arrival, and therefore when the stage 
paused in its progress towards the village, 
none but I could possibly have arrived— 
though, be it known unto you, that in all 
the region roundabout, the deacon’s house 
is renowned for the hospitalities here dis- 
pensed ; and every day people come and 
go at their “ sweet will,” as if the house 
were a tayern. 

Just imagine our meeting. Think of 
us as we stood for the first time in our 
lives face to face, surveying each other 
after the hurried words of greeting were 
over. 

Renwick says that we are alike; he 
says a vast many odd things. You will 
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thinking the resemblance must be 
striking between 9 tiny, golden- haired, 


joyful creature, who, in storm or i 


is always bright happy as a bird, 

the object you have known. This staid 
brother of mine has speculative and pene- 
trating eyes, but he is in this particular 
laboring under the most extraordinary 
optical delusion. 

I believe I left you weeping; can you 
not safely pronounce upon the manner of 
my p ing when I next found myself 
in the presence of a friend? Flora made 
me almost breathless with her embraces, 
kissing me repeatedly, talking incessantly 
—dashing away the tears when 
gathered in her eyes (just such tears they 
were as one may dash away with a laugh, 
chatting on meanwhile as gladly and as 
gaily as though tears were impertinences 
not by any means to be recognized) ; i 
was like the shining of the sun on a May 
day while one hears the rain-drops dis- 
tinctly, and yet doubts the sound, as 
they patter for a second, and not a second 
longer, on the roof. 

In vain did I, so much older, “ so much 
wiser,” she declares, Heaven save the 
mark! attempt to exercise the self-control 
that Flora manifested in her way, and a 
charming way it is, scene. 
I spoke of my deafness ; I attributed it to 
my slumber; perhaps it i 
owing to the eaeaeia with’ which 'f 
carried on a certain argument within 
myself in those very moments. But the 

ment was all of no avail; I was at 
least wholly and totally overcome; with 
the suddenness of a summer thunder- 
storm the dark cloud sailed into sight, 
and for the space of five minutes there 
was @ violent downpour. 

It seemed to me that I was given into 
the conduct of an imp of darkness for 
that hour; and he took a special delight 
in thrusting upon my recollection, then 
and —_ ca eer pact Thad I had 
passed through, every gri 
every hope I had laid in the othe ond 
buried in my heart’s thickly — 
cemetery ! the valley of dry-bones 
on an instant filled with life, and such 
life! 

Though we had not met before, Flora 
you know, often spoken 
with each other; but in our correspond- 
ence we had confined ourselves chiefly to 
a discussion of our external fortunes. We 


mS 


like strangers. And, in some respects. 
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even after such a week as has just gone 
by, we may yet be strangers ; still in the 
life of our affections there is at this 
moment a perfect understanding and 
unity, But we are so unlike! Our edu- 
cation, our habit of thought and life, has 
developed us so differently ; and then to 
go back to the inning, we are not 
alike by nature. If we touched upon 
some points which we have not yet 
touched upon, we should be sure to dis- 
agree; and for that I have as little dis- 
position as Flora herself could have. I 
hear your emphatic interrogatory, Could 
these north winds have so effectually 
frozen up the troubled sea of thought ? 
Keenly alive am F to the fact that no such 
miracle has been wrought. If you were 
here, doubtless we should again enter 
upon our customary contests. We should 
again attempt to compass sea and land in 
the vain hope of making of each other a 
lyte. Herel have no such ambition. 
am not Lucifer; I bring no Apple of 
Discord here. 

You have already formed a clear idea 
of my Flora—for, as I said, she resembles 
the likeness of our mother—and her 
character and daily life are exactly such 
as you would imagine the face expressed 
—full of joy, fuller of gentleness, fullest 
of thoughtful consideration for the happi- 
ness of others. 

The life that Flora lives you can plainly 
see is the very life she was fitted to live ; 
—not for her the government, but the 
wise yet gentle suggestion ;—not for her 
the commanding, but the loving. There 
has been here no thwarting of design—the 

of her life is apparent—she is fit- 
ted for her “sphere ;” is happy init. Her 
life flows on peacefully as the broad deep 
river flows to the sea. I find her strong 
in her affections—her piety is simple and 
sincere, without cant and without bigotry, 
and without formality. She is proud of 
Renwick, and respects him. He is not 
undervalued, be yoh sure of that. Her 
life has nobly and trustingly resolved 
itself into a constant and glad rendering 
of sacrifice to him. It never can be truly 
ill with her in this life, unless “ circum- 
stance,” which Byron calls an “ unspirit- 
ual God and miscreator,” interpose to 
see image of manliness now apparent 


in 

Flora is Reniwick’s second wife. He is 
full ten years older than she. His little 
Isabel is three years old—and then, there 
is Miss Renwick. How shall I bring all 
these before you? By telling you the 
separate height of each individual—their 
shape and size by actual measurement— 
the color of their hair—the color of their 


eyes—the expression most c’ 
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of each ;—-or by recording some conversa- 
tion—or some deed, or some habit peculiar 
to them ? 

I observe with no small degree of 
satisfaction that Renwick has not taken 
this little sister of mine into his heart, 
regarding her merely as a plaything—he 
shares with her his best thoughts—she 
knows his highest aspirations, He has a 
blunt way of speaking that would amuse 
you—you would be exceedingly unwise 
if you suffered it to offend. Society 
which does so much for us, both of good 
and ill, would constrain him to choose his 
words, and adapt his manner to its laws. 
But up here in these wilds he is what I 
like to meet—a growth of the soil and air 
—a resolute strong mind, a good heart, a 
keen perception, a ready wit. He takes 
you by the hand in a way that is proof 
positive that if you are deserving of his 
friendship, nothing shall prevent your 
finding a in his affections, and, if 
need bé, in his dwelling. Those with 
whom he associates are either every thing 
to him, or nothing. If I cherished a 
sophism, suspecting it to be such, he is 
the very last man to whom I would 
expose it. He is a Carlyle, with. the 
bitterness (Carlyle is something beside 
AN ESSENCE OF BITTERNESS, is he not?) 
left out. He would not deal gently with 
anything that looked to him ungenuine, 
untrue, 

Tall, rugged, an eye like an eagle’s, 
under a massive brow ;—1 featured— 
hair of the blackest black—not so awk- 
ward as careless, or, I fancy, perverse, 
after a good old Yankee fashion ; opinion 

sincere, of few words, thoughtful, 
solemn ; this is the style of man whom J 
call “brother Renwick,” whom church 
people call “ deacon Renwick,” whom the 
poor of the village call “the doctor,”— 
whom Flora calls “ dearest,””—whom Miss 
Susan styles “ Washington.” Certainly, 
obviously, evidently, he is not like your 
Frederick, with his dashing independence 
of thought, word, and deed ; nor like the 
courtly Clarence, who might. shine in 
king’s houses; nor like Albert, whose 
courage is never found wanting in dire 
Peagnager © but who, nevertheless, is noted 
for an almost girlish timidity. Not like 
any that you haveabout you. You would 
stare at him a day or two, I think, won- 
dering what this farming physician really 
is to himself, and his family, and the 
neighborhood ; to the church, and to the 
poor. But if you made him your diligent 
study during that day or two, as I did, 
you would love him heartily as I do, at 
the conclusion of the investigation ; whe- 
ther that were advisable and desirable, or 
not. 
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Miss Renwick is the doctor’s sister; a 
true New England growth, just as ‘her 
brother is. And so is Flora as to that; 
there are violets as well as pines up here. 
This lady is the keeper of house, and 
is older than the doctor. I like her, and 
I don’t like her. I like her straightfor- 
wardness; it is peculiar, and such as I 
have not observed in any other woman. 
I like her independence; the way in 
which she sets at naught conventionalities 
is curious and amusing enough. [ like 
her industry; only it seems a sort of 
continual rebuke of the idle habits I con- 
tracted under your roof, Lina, in that 
enervating, dear, and blessed Southern 
land. Not that so much as a shadow of 
a suggestion ever escaped her that a 
woman of my years ought by this time 
to have fully ascertained what she shall 
do.and be. 

I like her because she is a natural curi- 
osity, and I don’t like her because I can- 
not. Have I not made a clear case of it ? 

Perhaps again, because when Flora says 
she is perfection itself, I begin invariably 
to question as to wherein the perfection 
lies, perhaps, because I have come to 
the conclusion that if perfect it must be 
after the manner of the super-excellent 
machine that couldn’t, if it would, go 
wrong. It may betoken my total de- 
pravity that I do not, and cannot chime 
in with Flora when she says, “Susan is 
so good, my only wonder is that Renwitk 
should ever have thought of marrying me 
as long as he had such a companion ;” 
but at such times I am always sure to re- 


wouldn’t have married a woman like 
is sister if she had been the only woman 
his eyes ever looked upon, though I dare 
say he is very fond of her.” You should 
see the pleased expression with which, af- 
ter listening to such an assurance as this, 
the little wife looks up and says, “ Yes, 
Agnes, I know that I can love him a great 
deal better—” and here the sentence is 
left unfinished ; only once did she make 
the addition and climax, “ than she,” and 
when it was said Flora looked as if she 
should never be quite happy again until 
she had recalled the words. 

But more of her hereafter. Let me es- 
eape to little "Bel, who is very pretty, 
very good, and very dear to all the house- 
hold ; the youngest of four, and the last 
surviving of the doctor’s children. She 
has light hair, of the palest yellow—it is 
almost white—and her face is the index 
of perfect health. She has a —— 
voice, and winning ways; for the rest, 
do not’see that she differs much from Ma- 
ry’s children; little provocatives to vexa- 
tion, laughter, sympathy, and tears, as 


é. something after this style, “ Brother 
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child-like “child—a lovely, porns little 


The unmistakable affection lavished 


upon little Bel ay Se ae 
study .at it. While Flora aims to 
do a mother’s whole duty, she is at the 
same time careful lest her 

lapse into weakness—lest so from an un- 
due fondness she should fail in perform- 
ance of her duty. There’s a great deal 
of womanly dignity about this little young 
stepmother, but for the life of me I can 
but think of her and ’Bel as children to- 


gether. 

These, with the servants, form the 
members of this household: a word as to 
its location, that you may behold me as I 
am actually a fixed fact with- 
in a fact. Renwick’s tent is pitched in a 
mountainous region, as you already know ; 
from one of the windows of my chamber 
I have a glimpse of the ocean; in an- 
other direction, and near at hand, I can 
see a tiny lake that now, at this moment, 
lies like a burnished shield—a broad and 
smooth expanse of ice, glistening like gold 
between the hills in the light of to-day’s 
sun ; around us, or rather before us, the 
view extends over many miles; it must 
be grand in summer-time when the val- 
leys are green, and the rocks stand out 
gray and bold, the pines crowning them 
the streams leaping over them, as Flora 
tells me they do. 

The house stands in the centre of a lawn 
—even now the place is very beautiful— 
you need not be told, though the grass is 
covered with snow three feet deep, that 
the lawn is remarkably well kept; the 
varieties of trees, protected in various 
ways from the frosts, tell that care has 
not only been taken in procuring, but al- 
so in securing, and in cultivating beauty 
here. The building is of wood, painted 
white, and built in a half circle; the central 
part of the house is square, and flanked 
on either side by a smaller house; these 
wings are attached to the main building 
by corridors, er galleries, whose outer 
presentment is that of a curved green 
blind. The effect is beautiful. Approach- 
ing the house by a terraced walk, you ex- 
pect to find in it all the happi and 
beauty that is really abiding To- 
kens of Renwick’s generosity, Flora’s 
taste, and Miss Susan’s ful overlook- 
ing, meet you at every They lead 
no pinched life up here in the mountains ; 
and I were worse than the daughters of 
the horseleech if I did not ery “enough,” 
now that I am here, and at peace. 

For I am at 

No ghost or vision passes through my 
memory ; I have been a child; but the re- 
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collections of that time shall not trouble 
here. I shall attain to forgetfulness 

by taking to myself the full benefit of the 

curse that lighted upon Adam ; there was 

a blessing latent in that curse: I will la- 

bor, labor, labor, and if I die—why, be- 


heart ”—of such “Aunt Ag” will never 
i dieu, A. B. 





IL 


One would think that I came up here 
into the frozen regions in search of a lover 
rather than—— Well! did ever any one 
perish of a laugh ? 

I arrived here on a Wednesday after- 
noon, and every Wednesday evening finds 
Pastor Islington partaking the hospitali- 
ties of Renwick’s table, so of 
course he was at the deacon’s when I ar- 
rived. Did I ever mention him before ? 

In a village like this, the pastor is a 
man to be taken into special considera- 
tion. You desire to know of all my sur- 
roundings—then er must listen with pa- 
tience while I talk of him, for already we 
are the best of friends. _ By the way, let 
* me tell you I am already in office; the 
organ in his church has been closed for a 
year, as there was no organist living in 
thewillage; but I have made bold to open 
its doors, and am now duly installed, the 
~ chief musician” there! Besides, 1 am 
going to write a book. 

And I think I shall take the pastor for 
my hero. 

I intrust you with my secret. When 
the volume is announced Mr. Wayland 
may hear of it. You will not trouble him 
with the idea that it is my design to 
eclipse him in his own peculiar sphere ; le‘ 
him shine as he will, lam content. There 
are already a great many stars in heaven, 
but doub space might be found there 
for more. 

Bat about our divine, Mr. Islington. 
To whom shall I liken him? To Dean 
Swift, if you can conceive of that worthy 

i of all his vile qualities and 
attributes. No—no, indeed ! what a mis- 
take. It is unfortunate that I should 
have alluded in such a connection to so 
gross a composition as the ridiculous, the 
worse than absurd lover of Stella and 
Vanessa. a 

Down in the valley, in the midst of his 
flock, I can imagine that this pastor is a 
very different sort of person from that we 
have for our guest these pleasant social 
Wednesday evenings. There he has his 
professional dignity to maintain ! He must 
go about as if he were answerable for the 

sins of the whole community. He must. 
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alas for poor weak human nature! he 


must humbug the or they wont 
listen to him. He must by his looks, 
speech, and deeds, inspire them with a sort 


of respect, an awe-ful sort of reverence, 
else bow ahall he dispose of their differen- 
ces—and be really their advocate, and 
judge, as he is—else how shall he induce 
the heathenish to practise love, harmony, 
virtue, godliness? Let him be only as 
A MAN among them, what would become 
of the exalted and co! ing influence 
that he now exerts? So though the 
solemn phiz is not natural with him, yet 
it is his prerogative—and let him wear it, 
and thank, as | know he does, the Provi- 
dence that leads him into these heights 
once a week where he can see the sun- 
shine in all its brightness, and drink in 
somewhat of the poetry of life. 

Long before he reaches his destination 
we see him as he comes. Little ’Bel, 
stationed at the window, announces the 
first appearing with an exclamation of 
delight. Jonathan, also on the look-out, 
hurries to the outer gate, the minister 
alights—Miss Renwick or Flora, and 
sometimes both of them, go to meet him 
at the hall-door; he has a cordial recep- 
tion, he comes in, as to his own house, 
and seems ready to fold us all in his arms, 
and to his heart. Yes, verily—and I be- 
lieve he would not exclude even me. 

He is a tall, well-built man, but he has 
not used himself with perfect justice. 
The student is very apparent in him; 
when he sits, and when he walks, he , 
stoops and bends. It may be gracefully 
enough, but not in the manner conduci 
to the expansion of chest and lungs. :Y 
the pulpit he is handsomer than any man 
I have seen. From the sky-light above 
the desk the rays fall upon his broad fore- 
head like a blessing, the simple fervor 
of his speech, the solemnity of his manner 
make him quite the model preacher, to my 
mind. 

There are tones of his voice which re- 
mind me of a voice I shall not hear again. 
Oh Lina, it is a strange thing to be thus 
reminded of those whom we once associat- 
ed with all our dreams of the future; to 
know that they be in the world, fulfilling 
all you had desired, to you they are no 
more than as dead. and buried. You 
know very well all about that voice, per- 
haps you are still listening to it every day ; 
it has wonderful strains of tenderness and 
pathos, has it not? And in its strength, 
and energy, and majesty, it can be quite 
terrible at times, can it not ? 

Islington is unmarried: at home, in his 
little parsonage, down in the village, he 
lives alone, with an old housekeeper who 
loves him, and regards him as she would 
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a son, revering him likewise as her pas- 
tor. Years ago he would have establish- 
ed another mistréssin the place of this 
old woman, but Renwick was the mor2 
fortunate suitor. This was a great disap- 
pointment, Miss K—— observes, and yet, 
she says, he had here a good opportunity 
for showing the genuine nobleness of his 
character. During the lifetime of that 
lady, as now, the minister was a frequent 
and an always welcome guest here. 

Renwick himself also told me of this 
one day, and he added, “It is my duty to 
find a wife for the good fellow. I have 
been a long time about the business—and 
really, ‘aunt Ag.,’ I don’t know of a bet- 
ter disposition you could make of your 
heart than just to give it over at once 
into his charge, then you will be settled 
for life.” 

I am at the confessional, or I would 
leave you to guess at my reply. Alas! 
you would never guess at my weakness; 
that I sprung up as one electrified and 
exclaimed, “ You are in jest—but even in 
jest you must not speak so to me;” that 
then the poor fool, who never will attain 
to the meanest degree of self-control, 
rushed from the room, and (this you 
will understand and believe) that by the 
time she: had: arrived at this climax, she 
was so ashamed of her weakness that she 
would gladly have torn her hair. or raved, 
or wept, or ‘disciplined’ herself in any 
Catholic manner, had she not known that 
the words she had spoken could not thus 
be ignored. When will this life of mine 
learn to conduct itself? 


s While I was still in this state of mind 


Miss Susari’came into my room; there was 
a book in the little secretary that she 
wanted. Instead of making her exit im- 
mediately, as was her custom, for she 
never loses any time in loitering by the 
way-side, she came and stood by my table 
—when she entered the room I had taken 
up my pen, supposing that this would 
save me all necessity of speech ; but no, 
she must come and say— 

“ You are very fond of this little instru- 
ment; you find nothing that pleases you 
quite as well in your new home.” 

“ Oh indeed,” said I, “ there are a vast 
number of things that I greatly prefer to 
this.” And to convince her of my sin- 
cerity I added, “I should prefer just now 
that you would tell me the history of that 

rtrait.” 

“That!” with a good deal of evident 
surprise, “why, that is the likeness of 
Washington’s first wife!” 

“ Yes—so Flora told me, but she must 
have had a history for all that,” I said. 

“ Her father was a preacher of the 
Methodist faith; she lived at Northamp- 


* 


ton; she was born in 1810, married in 
1830, died in 1842.” 4 

« And that is all : born, married, and 
died! I should judge from the picture that 
something beside might be told of her 
thirty-two years. Had she not a great 
deal of character, and a great deal of in- 
fluence ? ” , 


“What wes she to Renwick ?” I asked, 
my curiosity provoked by the way she 
answered my questions. 

“She was every thing ; if you had been 
here when she died you would not care 
to hear any thing about it.” 

“TI fancied as much; a woman with a 
countenance like that must live a life 
that will make itself deeply felt. Those 
associated with such characters, feel as if 
wounded in the vitals when they die.”  * 

Was not that skilfully said ? I eight 
gone on ‘with my questioni i 
have questioned till now, and have been 
no wiser ; but my words unlocked Miss 
Susan’s heart, and a flood of words poured 
forth. 

“For my own I’ve no desire to 
live through another such trial as we had 
when Rachel died. Washington seemed 
to have lost his senses; at first he raved > 
like a madman, and then all at once he 
became silent, and never except to 
give some order to his for 
weeks. There was no reasoning with . 
him. I never tried it but once, and Mr. © 
Islington told me just to leave him alone 
with God. It was so different here when 
the children died. Then we all wept to- 
gether, and comforted each other; but 
now the whole house seemed to have fall- 
en with Rachel.” 

“Yet he married again, and one so dif- 
ferent.” 

“ Alike in no one thing. But you see 
how Washington loves Flora, as if she 
were his daughter. She is a blessed child. 
I am glad there is such a difference; he 
would never think of the contrast, nor at- 
tempt to compare the living wife with the 
pe int he might have done had 
been at all alike. There is room in 
heart for both—it is a large heart.” 

“ But the wonder is that he should have 
thought of marrying again. 

“Tewasthe most and natural thing 
in the world,” said the sister instantly. 

“ He had you,” rejoined I ; “it was very 
strange.” 

“It was God’s doing,” she said humbly 
and seriously ; “ what could I be to him? 
I could manage very well, and make him 
comfortable, and I know we are very 
much parse was encyp But Wash- 
ington requires more, your sister 
makes him very happy ; he is very proud 
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wife, and she loves him 

ever did. But it.is so 
you can judge by their por- 
find a great friend in your 
contin returning to that 
have often wished that I had 
of a ready writer ;’ though per- 
had I shouldn’t make good use 
Mr. Isliagton says that you are a 
poet,” and with this remark she left me. 

A poet! here was a thought. Let me 
tell you what I did with it; I arose from 
I went to the bow-window, I 
distance, in the direction 
of a projecting cliff, which is made more 
my observation by the solitary 
pine that crowns it. I am 
looking at it now. How clearly and 
sharply defined its branches show against 
the skiey background! I have a fancy 
that this may be to me a Tree of Life, for 
it suggests invariably a train of thought 
which I believe is destined to lead me 
somewhither—to a climax where I shall 
at last remain established, a fixed point. 
inly, as to itself, at this distance the 
tree | as though its place were eter- 
nal in the heavens; as though it could 
never fall; as though neither shock of 
time, nor lightning blaze, could uproot or 
cast it down from its dizzy pinacle. If 
summer actually visits this region, as Flo- 
ra assures me that it does, I shall scale 

ight, impracticable as the feat now 

rom this distance. One might 
to receive, in what seems to be an 
eternal solitude, the Law of Life, not in- 
deed on visible tables of stone, but on the 
tables of the heart ; and one might pray 
that He whom the Lawgiver typified 
would break that inward table, and leave 
the triumphant law an everlasting wit- 
ness there for itself. 

Well I looked at the old pine, and pon- 
dered on the office of the poet. I cate- 
ar ae tea without oon gl I thought 

minnesingers 0} y, on those 
sm flourished yesterday, on the horde 
of “little names,” as Bulwer calls them— 
Heavens! what a as and then, with 
all ing reverence, I approached my 
table, raised therefrom my pen, and laid 
it on an altar—of coal within the stove! 
And satisfied with the bright blaze that 
arose the’ I went, burdened with 
the recollection of my morning’s inter- 
b wef with Renwick, — Flora’s ea 
was gathering up the picture-books 
which id nent cook for ’Bel’s amuse- 
ment. I spoke out without ceremony, 
“Did you know that I was actually very 
nearly married once?” 

No—of course she knew nothing about 
it, and she began to look at me with a 
wonderful degree of sympathy and surprise 


: 
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than the occa- 
’s sympathies 


pes ; I 
an cunend: but ° 


are always wu 


“ Such is the fact,” I said, “and I have 
been playing the fool before Renwick. 
What shall I do with myself?” 

“Sit down,” said Flora, “and behave 
yourself.” 

“Ts not 


your Mr. Islington ever going 
to marry ?” I asked. ' 


“Sit down, and I will tell you about 
him,” was the answer. 

So “I turned myself as a sunflower” 
(vide, Hans Anderson), sat down—and 
prepared myself to listen; and this was 
what I heard: “Renwick told you that 
he and the pastor were rivals once. Then 
the poor man had another disappointment, 
Helen McLeod—” 

“The blind girl I’m going to see with 
the divine man to-morrow ?” interrupted I. 

“Yes; he would have married her—but 
there was a younger and gayer man who 
stole her affections when she was at school 
in Boston. He died, was killed on his 
way here, and was buried the very day 
they were to have been married. And 
Islington went with her as a mourner to 
the funeral. He is certainly the noblest 
fellow in the world. She wept herself 
blind—I was to have been her brides- 
maid.” 

“Tt is a sad story; but I am wonder- 
fully relieved having heard it. What 
shall I do and say when I get down there? 
She receives none of her friends, the pastor 
tells me.” 

“ Thave not seen her since the day of 
the funeral. Mr. Islington told me that 
he had prevailed on her to receive you. 
And now you have something to do that’s 
worth doing. Do it well, ‘aunt Ag.’ You 
will have all sorts of reconciliations to 
bring about; for this calamity has had a 
dreadful inward effect upon Nelly.” 

“ There is one thing I will teach her,” 
said I, “that she ought to know and to 
take for her consolation those words of 
Byron— 

* The love where death hath set its seal 
Nor time can change, nor rival steal, 
or falsehood disavow.’” 

Flora looked up anxiously at me, as 
much as to say, “Do I not deserve your 
confidence ?”»—but I was blind and 3 
not dumb, for I said, “Do you want me 
to turn author, Flora?” 

“ We've all been talking about it,” she 
replied, looking brightly up, and laughing 
gently, as is her way when she is greatly 
pleased. There’s the ring of true metal 
in that laugh. : 

“Then you must all be prepared to 
hear my decision,” said I. “I’m not 
going to swell the list of bardlings, the 
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Felicias and Letitias—never ! and I shall 
make a very prosaic affair indeed of my- 
self. One never succeeds in any vocation 
unless he gives himself up to it—if I make 
that my profession I shall be faithful to 
it—give it all my powers, thoughts, affec- 
tions and desires. I shall live in my room 
in the midst of creatures of my own ima- 
gining, and all you outside my door will 
be like ‘thin air’ visions and so on. *Bel 
will be afraid of me—I shall be afraid of 
myself; after a very little time I shall be 
mightily changed from what I am now; 
I shall be”—I was going on speaking 

more and more earnestly, and from m 
honest convictions, when Flora exclaimed, 
“For goodness sake stop, Agnes! you 

shall never be an author in this house.” 
And that wound up the discussion, for 
*Bel awoke, And I went off, carrying her 
in my arms, she laughing gleefully, and 
quite unconscious of the transformation 
that could be effected in her bearer to her 
terror and perpetual consternation. And 
with this my letter ends. You see how it 
goes on with us here. We are a happy set 
of gossips—the days come and vanish like 
beautiful shadows—the country is splen- 
did—and my companions are a blessed 
study. Here endeth this epistle. 
A. B. 
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I wave seen “Salathiel!”—Mine eyes 
have beheld the Wandering Jew! Not 
Meita Fuller’s—nor Eugene Sue’s—nor 
yet the Rev. George Croly’s Wanderer, 
though it strikes me the old Quaker might 
worthily have been taken by either as a 
type—in his outer presentment, that is 
to say. 

He is the father of Hellen McLeod— 
and she it was, you may remember, whom 
I was to visit the day after my last letter 
was written. 

Well, the visit was made, and many 
another has been made since; but of that 
I'm to tell you. 

Our call was well timed, for we found 
none beside Miss McLeod and the servants 
in the house: that is, the old man was 
away from home. Helen has no mother 
—on earth. The good woman went to 
heaven when Nelly was a ‘child. 

When we went into the parlor, which 

uite eclipses every othgr-in the village in 
the matter of fine décoration, we found 
Miss Helen there, and as she arose to re- 
ceive us, her eyes glancing towards the 
doomthrough which we entered, it seemed 
impossible to believe that their light was 
gone for ever. Rarely have I seen a more 
attractive, “speaking” face; and this, to 
my thinking, was its language, “I have suf- 





































































gestion of an ordinary selfishness, d 
prompt him to far other action than this 
we behold in him. 

In person Helen is quite beyond thé 
ordinary height, and she is exceedingly 
graceful. Her eyes are of a light blue. 
Mr. Islington says they were brilliant 
once as this firmament, which to-day, and 
I'd almost said every day, I think of, as 
an immense and perfect sapphire in the 
signet ring of the King of nations, Her 
hair is a light brown, and this she wears 
braided, and looped up ina very becoming 4 
manner. She is nota distingui look- 2 
ing person, but a girl that must be loved 
with utmost tenderness by those that love 
her. Her voice is just the voice I e 
to hear issuing from her lips—musical, 
firm, calm, and deliberate in its utterances. 
It is a luxury to listen to the delicious 
languor of her speech at times, and then to 
note its sudden changes with the changing 
thought. She is such a woman as one 
(myself) loves to gaze upon and think 
about. 

I sat down beside her as beside an old 
friend, feeling as if I had known her al- 
ways. Don’t you want to know how 
we talked, and-what we talked about? 

; After a few mare on oor na pastor 
eft us, to visit one of his parishi and 
then followed this conversitiin. Still 
Mr. Islington had closed the door after 
him, Helen said, “I have asked so man 

questions about you, Miss Bond, that 

have ascertained exactly your look. Of 
course you and Flora think it very 
strange that I should consent to receive 
you when I had so often declined her 
visits. It is all Mr. Islington’s fault. He 
insisted on your coming, and lectured me 
on my duties in such a way that I felt as 
though I had been guilty of some hein- 
ous crime in barring out my friends so 
— I want to hear you talk. Tell me 
if the tea-rose stands exactly in the right 
place; if the sun shines upon it in the 
way it should; and if the roses are per~ 
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fect and beautiful. Talk to me as you do 
to the and your sister, if you think 
it your while; otherwise—” 
“Otherwise be off, and say nothing? 
That i cannot do, for Mr. Islington has 
driven the horses away,” saidI. “ YetI 
thank you for the suggestion; it is like 
opening a door very graciously for one 
who hardly hoped for more than oppor- 
tunity to hammer away at the bolted 
obstacle, with no manner of assurance 
that it would ever be opened. But as to 
the tea-rose, you know all about it that I 
ean tell you. You know that it stands 
alone on the frame made for it ; and that 
on no account would any one venture to 
remove it, or to place other plants beside 
it. You know moreover that the number 
of buds apparent thereon is 969, or there- 
abouts; that not less than twelve roses are 
in full blossom; and that the sun is 
shining on them all as if it loved them, 
and had taken them under its special care. 
You know that the room is filled with 
their fragrance—why should | tell you 
about the rose-tree, then? I had much 
rather hear you sing ‘Consider the 
Lilies.” ‘ Who told you that I sung it, 
?” “The pastor, Helen.” “ Tell 
me first.about the Georgia Cathedral.” 
“Who told you that Thad seen it, 
Helen?” “The pastor, Agnes.” “ Very 
well,” said I; “when your friends go to 


Savannah, tell them to continue their - 


travels to Bonaventura, a place about five 
miles distant from that city. Not for the 
purpose of looking at the ruins of a place 
once, and for aught I know to the con- 
trary still, in the possession of a commo- 
dore in our navy, but for the purpose of 
wandering through a road that rejoices in 
the name of ‘Thunderbolt Road.’ The 
avenue is more than a mile long, and the 
stillness of death rei: through its 
length and breadth. roof of this 
Cathedral of Nature, its fretted arches— 
that is to say, the intertwined branches 
of those splendid oak-trees, the majestic 
pillars that line the great aisle—cannot be 
compared for beauty and vas‘ness to 
those arra by any human architect. 
Such a light falls there as was never seen 
even in the twilight gloom of the grand- 
est ‘storied fane.’ The grove is of live- 
oak trees, and this is the wonder of it all ; 
from the branches of thuse trees depend 
long festoons of hairy moss, gray and most 
venerable in appearance; you think as 
‘ou look upon the bearded trees, of Abra- 
Tsaac and Jacob, and when thé wind 
sighs through the branches, swaying the 
pendant moss solemnly to and fro, you 
say in a poet’s words, ‘It soundeth like 
Amen sung by a choir of mourning men ; 
an affirmation full of pain and glorying!’ 


' 
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You might. measure these beards not by 
the inch but by the yard. I wish all the 
world could go there and worship!” By 
which exclamation you will see, Lina, 
that I am not yet wholly recovered from 
the effects of our last visit, but I was do- 
ing my best at description, and of course 
was bound to present my own impres- 
sions with every sort of emphasis. 

“What a place to die in! ” was Helen’s 
only exclamation. 

It was the very thing natural for her 
to say, but I did not 'ike to hear it, and I 
said, “The last place in the world. In- 
finitely preferable is the clear open space 
where the sunlight meets with no ob- 
struction. No! when our souls go through 
the shadow of death, let the natural sun- 
light at least be around us. The place is, 
however, consecrated by a death, a tragic 
fate. They tell the story of a youth who 
was so impressed and affected by his visit 
to this remarkable spot, that he gave 
himself over to Charon there, voluntarily 
throwing himself into the dark and tur- 
bid stream that flows along its borders. 
He must have been possessed of a wild 
imagination, and so ran violently down 
and perished in the waters.” 

“Some unendurable grief was the occa- 
sion, doubtless. Now I will sing for you, 
before you ask me again, that you may be 
convinced of my desire to please you.” 

And she sang, or rather chanted. with 
the sweetest and purest voice I ever heard, 
some verses, two or three of which I copy 
for you, they are so beautiful. The pas- 
tor had repeated them for her, and she 
remembered them, and gave to them a 
tune; but he could not tell, neither do I 
know, the author. They are called 


“THE INTERCESSOR,” 
and the first verses are thus :— 


“Farner! I bring a worthless child to thee, 
To claim thy parden, once, yet once iD. 
Receive him at my hands, for he is mine. 
He’s a worthless child—he owns bis guilt: 
Look not or him—he will nut bear thy glance— 
Look but on me—I'll hide his filthy garments; 
He pleads not for himself—he dares not plead; 
His cause is mine—I am his Intercessor. 


“By that unchenged, soshenyinace® of mine— 


By each pure drop of bluod I lost for him; 
ven on my soul: 

By ony wound I I claim it due— 
Father divine! I would not have him lost! 
He is a worthless child—but he is mine! 

Sin hath destroyed him—sin hath died in me ; 
Satan hath boend him—Satan is my slave— 
Death hath desired him—I have conquered 


“TI could not bear to seé him cast away, 
Vile as he is, the weakest of my fi 
The one who cone me most, that loves me least— 
Yea, though his sins should dim exch spark of love,— 
I measure not my love by his returns. 
And, though the stripes I send to bring him pme 
Should serve to drive him further from my 
Still he ia mine. 1 lured bim from the world, 
He has no home, no right, but in my love. 
Though earth and hell combined against bim rise, 
I'm bound to rescue him—for We are one.” 


By all the sorrows 
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I saw Mr. Islington passing through 
the yard while she was singing the first 
verse ; he did not make his appearance in 
the parlor, but remained in the entry, un- 
til Helen had finished; his face was ra- 
diant when he came in; he had caught 
the words, and it was a great hope, either 
of the pastor or the friend, perhaps both, 
that shone in his eyes and broke forth in 
his words then, for he spoke as one in- 
spired : 

“When I hear a song like that, or any 
that has the spirit of devotion in it, sung 
in the church or out of it, by one or many, 
I love to think of itas ascending from this 
earth, mounting higher and higher through 
the arches of holiness, until at last it falls 
as a purified and pleading angel before 
the Throne of God. And I believe that 
the office of music, of song, is, legitimately, 
to exercise just such an influence upon 
our souls as we might suppose would be 
produced did the angel song, of which I 
love to dream, kneel actually before our 
Father, and plead for us in heaven.” 

This was a strain in which I had not 
heard the pastor indulge before, and of 
course for a little time I was quite struck 
dumb. I seem indeed to have beheld him 
in an altogether new capacity in this house, 
as another sort of man. As the consoler, 
certainly he has the most refined and ex- 
alted idea of what human friendship may 
be. And this office of the consoler he fills 
so well—he does the work here given him 
to do so cheerfully, apparently in perfect 
self-forgetfulness, as if in constant remem- 
brance of the lines, 

“The brniséd reed He will not break 
Afflictions all His children feel, 
He wounds us for His mercy's sake, 
He wounds to heal.” 

So is he waiting patiently for the heal- 
ing and the restoration ; hoping manfully, 
and doing unobtrusively what he may to 
hasten the desirable result. In the course 
of our conversation Helen spoke of life as 
of a desert, and such I can well imagine it 
appears to her! 

But the good man would not allow it 
fora moment. “Let us rather call it a 
garden, my friends,” hesaid. “Itis filled 
with trees, and herbs, and flowers. True, 
the weeds find ample room for growth, 
but we may help to remove them; and 
as to the shade-trees, we may choose be- 

tween them. Here is the Tree of Know- 
ledge—there the Tree of Thorns. Choose. 
{Iere is enervation, sloth, and a sensuous 
joy—there- toil, self-sacrifice, the rewards 
of faith! Under the branches of one of 
these trees a table is spread in the shade 
of the tree! and the fruit piled thereon is 
lden—does it seem fair and ‘good’? 

rom the branches of the other was a 
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last hour of life on earth; how emblematic 
of the life that He had lived! They who 
r beneath this Tree may also rest, 
ut their couch is not one of ease and lux- 
ury. The fruit they may gather, but it 
will neither intoxicate them nor much re- 
joice them. Yet will they be well content 
to rest there, and to feast thus, and to 
choose their staff fromthe thorn-b; 
and, leaning on that, to be i 
among the subjects of the King that was 
thorned on Calvary. For they know that 
the reveliers might as well feed on ashes 
as on that golden fruit. For them.is it 
reserved to beholda ‘splendor in the 
a glory in the flower’ quite independent 
the visible beauty—in every act and duty 
of life they recognize a sacredness. The 
incidents of life are but accordant links in 
the chain of Providence ; to. them ev 
passing event is full of wonderful signifi- 
cance.. Joy or sorrow, let it.come as it 
will, it’s his ordaining, they accept it with 
—not resignation, let us not say that— 
but with thankfulness. God is over all 
and in all ; why can we not see that, and 
act upon it? How well Ruskine has said, 
‘His infinity is not mysterious, it is. only 
unfathomable—not concealed, but. incom- 
prehensible; it is a clear. infinity, the 
darkness of the pure unsearchable sea.’ ” 

And much more that I do not now bear 
ers of which perhaps you will be 
giad. 
This friendship, of three links, I pro- 
ed is to be no ordinary affair, Miss 

wick says it will end in a marriage. 
I hope it may, as I tell her also; .and 
then sometimes she looks surprised, and 
sometimes incredulous ; she will not be- 
lieve that I am not eventually to take my 
place down there in the and 
become the minister’s helpmeet!. Quite 
obvionsly she is not yet awakened to an 
idea or a respectable appreciation of the 
manner of friendship, winch so much in- 
vigorates the pastor and me! But let 
her “gang her ain gate” and think as 
she can; so long as she does not actuall 
pes to proposing terms in my 

am content. 

I am, after all, most fortunate. And I 
know that you are envying me this dis- 
covery I have made of a character:that 
could love so profoundly as to weep itself 
blind when death came between it and 
the object of its love. It does indeed 
delight me that such a study is before 
me ; I shall master it, be very sure. And 
I wonder if such a study could be afforded 
elsewhere than up in this region where 
impressions seem for the most part to be 
frozen in, or imbedded like crystals, mid 
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the natural and abundant rocks of the 
human nature, as developed. In all the 
“fiery Southerners” I have seen, I have 
never discerned the glowing of a passion 
80 genuine as in this girl, of whom I have 
so at length, for your edification. 
ea, not of one who has turned suddenly 
to stone—or iron, alas, for I feel this last 
to be much the most applicable term ; but 
this blind girl is a more agreeable, touch- 
ing, edifying, and lovable monument. 
saw “Salathiel” as we came from 
the house after we had taken leave of 
Helen. I had seen him before and have 
seen him since: he is, as I told you, Helen’s 
father. Her loveliness and his hideous- 
ness make a contrast such as only a very 
daring artist would attempt to portray on 
the same canvas. But in spite of his 
loathsome appearance, they tell me his 
heart is tender as a girl’s, and his fond- 
ness for his poor child has no bound. He 
about arrayed in a coat that only 
not drag upon the ground as he 
walks; a broad-brimmed hat, his head 
bent upon his chest, his eyes greedily 
peering ground-ward, and a more infernal- 
looking object you never beheld. He had 
been an intemperate man for years, but 
his daughter’s affliction seems to have 
wrought a change in him, and to have 
done a good work for him so far. But 
the yile habit has been so long indulged 
in that he is branded with it, and must 
’ bear about with him as long as he lives 
the proof of his fatal infatuation. What 
a blessed thing it is that they who, 
Nebuchadnezzar-like, go feeding as beasts 
through the fields of the world, must 
themselves bear their burden; that how- 
ever they may distress, and trouble, and 
wrong others, the chief woe must alight 
on theirown head! Blessed provision of 
Providence ! 


Since our first visit, I have been to the 
MeLeods’ alone, and such talks as we 
have, Lina! I may be doing this young 
girl some good by my cheerfulness—(my 
cheerfulness!)—and conversation; but 
she is doing more for me than I can do 
for her. I am willing to own it. I be- 
lieve she will e to me to be, to all 
intents, the philosopher's stone. They 
say, that the spring bursts suddenly on 
this “up country ”—that a day of warm 

ine works a miracle here. I am 
waiting with impatience for the time to 
come; and listening, I cannot tell how 
eagerly, for the first song of Undine as 
she comes dashing through the forests, 
and over the mountain-side. 

After that, I shall be fully revived ; 
but now, oh for a little warmth beside 
that of the roaring stoves! I want to be 
alon;3, not in the solitude of my chamber— 
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that me—but in the stillness of 
the woods! if T found myself in the Bene- 
ventura Cathedral on the verge of that 
stream, I wonder what my next step 
would be? But this is trash, and not 
worthy the pen of one who intends to be 
the Bacon “of America”!! 

Your, A. B. 


v. 

It is spring-time here in the mountains ; 
and, more than spring-time, it is summer. 
Oh Lina, I have seen the miracle, and yet 
I am not satisfied ... Very clearly I be- 
hold the truth... There is nothing left 
forme! I must get me a thorn-branch 
from that tree of which the pastor spoke, 
and feast on its fruit, and then go on my 
way trusting to it for my support in the 
journey. The spring that was to have 
strengthened me, has made me as weak 
as a child ; I could better endure the face 
of nature when she lay wrapped in the 
pure white shroud, than now, after this 
resurrection, when she appears so radiant 
in her joy and gladness. 

You speak of Wayland’s successes ; 
why should you name him, and why do 
I? Let him pass. I do not know if I 
am glad or grieved to hear of him, and it 
were folly to stop and strive to analyze 
my thought upon the subject. 

But though this spring-time has, through 
its influences, shown me to myself in a 
way most likely to humiliate, 1 can but 
think, how infinite a compensation is it 
for them who endure the storms of winter, 
the piercing winds, the searching frosts. 
For them the disappearing snow, the 
breaking and the falling towers of ice ; 
the warmer and the warmer wind, the 
budding tree, the springing grass, the 
unfolding flower ; these are in their influ- 
ence so happy that one thinking of these 
north-land people might well speak of the 
regenerating influences of the spring-time ; 
understanding in the heart what that 
means. 

If I were a poet, I should be singing 
now, and, as it is, herein you find a sup- 
plement to the confession of weakness 
made above. I often do find myself 
singing in my heart. There is occasional 
melody there. It is surprising how at 
times we can totally forget ourselves, 
entirely lose our self-consciousness. We 
seem in such moments translated to a 
height above all individual griefs, and so 
transfigured that they cannot recognize 
us. I have been made alive to this fact, 
this spring-time. 

There is another little child in the 
house —and they call him Islington 
With Flora he is cxalted into a sort of 
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household god—an object for general ad- 
miration and eon. © yet, it is touch- 
ing to observe the increase of tenderness 
that marks her demeanor towards the 
eldest child. *Bel was never surer of her 
place in the step-mother’s affections than 
at this very time, when one would not 
greatly wonder if the young parent were 
engrossed in her new care. 

A few mornings ago we were electrified, 
if I may use so strong a term of expres- 
sion, by the entrance at the opened win- 
dow of a large and beautiful butterfly, 
which fluttered about the room, and set- 
tled at last on the hand of the nurse, 
who held little Islington in her arms. 
And at this, the thoughtless old creature 
must go groping back, searching through 
her memory for a corresponding event—a 
newspaper story, of an insect that thus 
alighting, came, as ours proved by the 
after-event, to warn the household of a 
speedy death there. The poetical feature 
of the incident was not that which most 
deeply impressed Flora—she was lying in 
a dead faint when I went .to her bedside! 
since then she. has been very ill, and I am 
now writing in her room, and keeping 
watch here. Meantime the penitent old 
nurse-woman looks every moment as if 
she were about to dissolve in tears. It is 
certain she will tell no more of her stories 
for our edification; but as to the young 
Islington—death, I am confident, will not 
come nigh him. Yet though Flora has 
all the sureties of his long life that perfect 
health can give, an arrow is lodged in her 
heart that will not, I fear, be removed 
speedily. 

Helen McLeod, I have had, for some 
time, under my special supervision! I 
have adopted her in my heart; and very 
likely I shall go into the village and take 
my abode with her, for this is her plea, 
and “ Salathiel’s,” whenever I meet them ! 

What shall I make of her? I am 
sometimes quite at a loss to know. Is it 
not at all times and in every circumstance, 
an important, a momentous question? 
And the inquiry even from me is not pos- 
sibly so absurd as you might deem it. 
For really I believe I have it in my power 
to make of her what I will. She defers, 
and submits, and depends a me, in a 
way that would sorely trouble me if I had 
not the pastor at hand, who has at heart 
her best interests, and who will be sure to 
counsel wisely. From my convictions I 
honestly say, that if I could, I would im- 
mediately give to her another human love. 
Not that she might thus be brought to 
forget the old. But I am clearly con- 
vinced that, though no words of mine 
would induce her to believe it, all this af- 
fection which she is lavishing on the dead 
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who but loves her better, more tenderly 
and devoutly, because of her affliction, and 
her manner of receiving it. And yet 1 
say this, even while I bear in mind that 
Miss Renwick observed to me this morn- 
ing, “ When may your friends be so 7 
suming as to congratulate you, Sens _ 

Do you guess what she meant? I 
ed, and the stupid answer was, “When 
will our pastoress be inducted into her 
new living ?” 

To say that I stared upon the questioner 
with an ill-controlled indignation, 
be but a feeble expression of my 
thought, or feeling, I fear; to say that 
something of an ominous and terrific tone 
was in my voice when I spoke, would 
hardly be doing justice to the pares 
tragic emphasis with which I said, “ Mi 
Renwick, was it of me that you were 
speaking with the pastor this morning 
when I disturbed you? You were coun- 
selling him to m the stranger who 
had found shelter for a few weeks under 
your brother’s roof! Let me tell you I 
regard this as a most cruel breach of the 
laws of hospitality, and if you wish to 
drive me from this place you are doi 
exactly that thing which will accompli 
the object.” But after I left the 
creature to the contemplation of 
words, a thought of Flora and Renwick 
hurried me back to herstill it pouitied 
and I found her standing as if petrified in 
the same place: then I compelled myself 
to say; “I am not as happy as I have 
been in my life, why and w you 
will not ask, but I will say that you wound 
me in a way that you would not willingly 
wound a fellow being, when you speak to 
me and of me as you have.” I pa I 
was half weeping when I said it; and lam 
sure I must have been half beside myself 
when I made this sort of confession to Miss 
Susan, but the true woman came up and 
triumphed in her over other central powers. 
I knew it, though all she said was, “I am 
very sorry, Agnes.” I suppose besides 
that I forgave her thereupon when she 

not 


asked me to do sg P perhaps 
as entirely as I should have done, or, 
would I be telling this to you ? 

I must have a talk with py 7 
am glad that he declined the of 
my hand! Of late I have prevailed upon 
Helen to climb the hills back of her father’s 
place with me, we have wandered off many 
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times into the country round about, arm 
in arm, and in such excursions I have oc- 
cupied myself, and amused her, by telling 
how the views which her eyes had sur- 
veyed a thousand times, strike my eyes 
as they gaze upon the country from these 
points for the first time. 

She is happier than she has been in 
many months, and she says that she has 
to thank me for it, that she believes I was 
sent here for the express purpose of con- 
verting her from the heathenish darkness 
into which she had fallen! Lina, these 
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words cut me as a two-edged sw 
and yet they make me glad. She seer 
to me now with perfect freedom of the 
bereavement that smote her so sorely ; 
and while over my own heart’s story I 
have kept dead silence, I have striven to 
console her. Had she but known, or could 
she now guess the faintness of that heart, 
a wilful, perverse, idle heart which I claim 
for my own, with shame and consterna- 
tion oftentimes, I am not at a loss to know 
the treatment my consolations would re- 
ceive. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





REMINISCENCES OF AN EX-JESUIT. 


Be ROARUE Domino! Reader, it 
is four o'clock in the morning in mid- 
winter in a little valley in Switzerland, 
where the sun shines four hours a day at 
most. In a long room or dormitory are 
ranged a number of alcoves, each contain- 
ing a bed, and a wight immersed in sleep, 
but also sleep broken by the unwelcome 
invitation to praise the Lord. It is a 


Jesuit novitiate; and the lay brother, him- 
self half asleep, enters with his candle, 
and by these words rouses all to their 


daily routine. The younger and more 
fervent novices immediately answer, “ Deo 
gratias,” and leap from their beds, jealous 
of giving to sloth one fraction of a moment. 
Time was, when I too bounded to thecold 
floor at these words, and began the ablu- 
tion of face and hands; but I am now in 
my second year; my enthusiastic zeal to 
do more than the strict letter of the law re- 
quired, has given way to a spirit of special 

ing, and I weigh the words of the rules 
and of the novitiate regulations with all 
the jealousy that a court brings to the 
construction of a penal statute. Half an 
hour, thinks your humble servant, is given 
to wash, dress, and make a short visit to 
the chapel previous to the time of daily 
meditation or mental prayer. Well! 
Washing, ing, and visit, at most re- 
quire seven minutes and a half, in one as 
expeditious as myself, consequently I may 
be here just twenty-two a half min- 
utes, wl will be in time even though the 
Excitator should find me past my time 
taking my comfort. Having thus settled 
in my own mind the feasibility of the 
operation, and absolved myself from sloth 
on the principle of the hare in the fable, I 
turn, 


Like one who winds the drapery of the couch around 
And lies down to pleasant dreams. 
Faith! I forget myself. Here is the lay 


brother peering in. As sure as I am alive. 
I will be caught, and must expiate my 
offence by a public penance in the refec- 
tory. I bounded from my bed, an instant 
sufficed to wash and dry my face pro 
tempore, pantaloons soon invested my 
legs, and my loose cassock thrown around 
me completed my attire: the belt I put 
on as I went my way to the chapel. 
Conscious of my regularity, I proceeded 
to the front of the kneeling band in the 
chapel, and knelt with all due reverence. 
I was safe. This was not all: the brother 
Excitator having performed his second 


. round, entered the chapel a moment after 


me, and approaching the father Minister, 
the sort of housekeeper in the establish- 
ment, ys your humble servant as in 
bed. “ Brother Maridule in bed!” quoth 
the Minister ; “ what do you mean, man ! 
do you not see him there before you?” 
The astounded brother lcoked up, and as 
he recognized me piously endeavoring to 
prevent an explosion of laughter, ex- 
claimed in quite a pet, “T left him in bed 
and came straight here; how-he got here 
Ido not know,” and offhe went. By the 
way, there is some danger in this rapi 

dressing. To ground novices in humility 
it is usual always to give them clothes 
already worn by others, and it often hap- 
pens that the Wardrobe brether in his 
anxious desire to give the young enthu- 
siasts ample matter for mortification and 
self-denial, will bestow on some Jean and 
hungry specimen of our race a garment 
made for some rival of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas in obesity. Such was the fate of my 
friend Devigne. One morning, aroused by 
a sense of danger, as I was just now, he 
sprang from bed, but, unfortunately, in 
his hurry thrust both his pedal extremi- 
ties into the same leg of the capacious 
garment which ill-luck or the malice of 
the wardrobe sprite had assigned to him. 
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He did not discover his mistake, till his 
cassock and belt were on. It was too 


late to change—the chapel must be 
reached, and I leave the reader to picture 
to his own imagination the curious at- 
tempt at p made by my friend 
along the corridor. *Locke on the Human 
Understanding” was nothing to the prob- 
lem he had to solve. Despite the smiles 
and contortions of face in thoseehe passed, 
on he went, till a series of hops brought 
him to the chapel. Here a new difficulty 
met him: how could he kneel: in vain 
did he attempt to let himself down gently 
and easily, the well-worn cloth would not 
befriend him; it gave way and the knee 
was rent asunder. Poor Devigne! in 
attempting to escape the Scylla of a pen- 
ance for not rising in time, he fell into the 
Charybdis of a still heavier one, for his 
outrageous violation of the virtue of holy 
poverty, in so utterly rending and lacerat- 
ing the garment in question. Besides 
this, he was most unmercifully quizzed 
by us all, when recreation-time set our 
tongues at liberty. I, more fortunate, 
could quiz the excitator, and excite 
scruples in his conscience as to the pro- 
priety of accusing innocent persons of 
sloth and violation of the rules. At all 
events, he left me in peace for a consider- 
able time. 

Reading this over, I cannot but insert 
here a queer incident, which, when I was 
a scholastic, gave us a power over the 
minister, which enabled us to “rejoice in 
our beds” a reasonable time. He was a 
regular martinet, and his excitator was 
a most obnoxiously precise and punctual 
fellow. One morning he reported Brother 
Valdez as still in bed. Determined to 
make an example, the minister seized a 
candle and hurried up e long corridor 
on which our rooms 0 In nervous 
haste he seized the knob of the door of 
the offending scholastic.* To his horror, 
the knob turned, but the door was un- 
opened. Locked! a room locked—it was 
high treason—nothing can be locked, 
room, or desk, or trunk, or closet. In 
vain he knocked, in vain he called on 
Brother Valdez to open. To all calling, 
to every adjuration, even in the name of 
Holy Obedience herself the rebellious in- 
mate of the room was deaf. A lay brother 
was dispatched for a bundie of keys: the 
corridor was excited: heads peered from 
every door, with curiosity depicted on every 
countenance. At last the keys arrive, the 
door is opened, but as the irate minister 
impetuously rushed in a current of air 
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extinguishes his candle: 
had, but when 1t arrives, he 
in his hurry he has mistaken 
Instead of the offending schol 
holds some paintings, and ot! 
articles. It was a store-room. A 
cession of peals of laughter, louder 
louder rising caught his ear, and with all 
possible speed he beat a sudden retreat to 
his own room. Amid the bustle, V: 
sly dog, dressed himself at leisure 
demurely proceeded to the chapel. Much 
did we owe thee. Valdez! Never again 
that scholastic year was our corridor pro- 
faned by these inquisitorial visits. Peace 
reigned throughout. 

ese visits to the chapel, or as they 
are called, visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ments, occur frequently during the day, 
and vary in length according to the devo- 
tion of each. 

It is now half- four ; the bell rings, 
and each pmo e his and, after 
standing for a moment before his praying- 
desk, kneels down to his meditations. The 
subject of these is chosen the previous 
evening in some book of meditations on 
the life of Christ or in the Gospel itself, 
and arranged in points for more ready 
consideration and reflection. The method 
is based upon the Exercises of St. Igna- 
tius, and each evolves the points as his 
devotion, state of mind, or imagination 
dictates. The time is spent, kneeling, sit- 
ting, or standing; though the close is al- 
ways spent on the knees, being a direct 
prayer to Heayen. In this intercourse 
between man and his Maker I shall not 
intrude : 

Ea fever shen ae alti 

Roams the wide werld about... . 
The hour is past, and at the signal, each 
sits down to examine how well he has 
performed his meditation. This is a 
master-stroke. There is no surer path 
to success than fora beginner to examine. 
after each attempt, how he has succeeded, 
the why and wherefore of the good or un- 
favorable result, and to adopt some plan 
for future operation. With this 
tion, which would require but a few mo- 
ments, many a man might re 
which iota © follow an Ske mabe, 
It is a good lesson, and I have often used 
it with success. ; 

After the review, the bell rings oncé 
more, and, in the novitiate, each proceeds 
to make his bed, put his wash-hand-stand 
and its fixtures in order, polish his shoes, 
where that is the custom, and, if time per- 


ti 
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* Those who, after their novitiaco, are applied to teach or study, are called scholastics, Novices derive it 
from the Greek ZyoAacrixos, a simpleton, but the scholastics themselves deduce the word from the Latin 
achola, As it makes some difference in the meaning, it is nota mere quibble. I commend it to scholars 
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mits, sweep his-room. It is a little re- 
public of the Spartan stamp; there are 
no servants, no menials, Each must do 
his own work in spite of any aristocratic 
pretensions he may have: and these in 
some parts of continental Europe are no 
slight matter. Be he what he may, once 
invested with the black cassock of the 
order, distinctions are forgotten ; and My 
Lord This, or Cardinal That, is reduced 
to simple Brother or Father. At one 
time the number of really titled nobles to 
be found in religious orders was quite 
great, and, during the time of the Penal 
Laws in England, many Catholic peers 
embraced the religious state, and there 
was once a residence in Belgium, of which 
the Earl of Shrewsbury was rector, a vis- 
count and baron, minister and subminis- 
ter. Even in the present century, an ex- 
king, in the abundance of the article, be- 
came a lay brother among the Jesuits in 
his kingdom of Sardinia, and, in all pro- 
bability, died amid his prayers and beads, 
a happier man than his ill-starred descend- 
ant, Charles Albert, lured by ambition, 
by republican and national feelings, and 
by papal encouragement to cope with the 
wer of Austria and die a fugitive at Lisbon. 
is levelling in religious orders dispels 
all complaint ; and one who had seen Car- 
dinal Odescalchi, a few years since, after 
holding the highest offices in the court of 
Gregory XVL., afterwards as a simple 
Jesuit, sweep his room, and proceed along 
corridor with the dust-pan in one 
hand, and the broom in the other, could 
not feel himself lowered by doing the 
same. Good Father Odescalchi! how 
gravely he moved along! Verily, the 
room seemed a crozier, and the dust-pan 
some sacred vessel, so dignified his port 
and mien. This alone would lead you to 
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suspect his former tion; for, in his 
intercourse with us, he was all ease and 
affability—in nothing differing from the 
rest. is sweeping has various adyan- 
tages, too. A fellow-novice of mine, a 
doctor of some eminence, discovered that 
it is an exercise extremely beneficial to 
health, calling into play the muscles of 
the arms and breast: the only objection 
being that the dust raised was apt to ob- 
struct the lungs. He, in fact, drew up a 
short treatise to show how beneficial it 
was, with minute instructions to enable 
the novice, in the science of sweeping, to 
collect the various particles of dust into 
heaps, by strokes of hair or broom nicely 
bound into what are commonly called 
brooms, without at the same time raising 
so many of the particles into the air as to 
produce what is commonly called a dust. 
This learned treatise has perished, but of its 
profoundness the reader may judge by 
the fact that the author has published 
four folio volumes on theological matters, 
and bids fair to be annexed to the cele- 
brated corps of Bollandists in his native 
land of Belgium. 

It generally happens that midway in 
our room operations the bell rings for 
mass, and I will go to hear it, or serve it 
if it is my turn. If you know what mass 
is, I need not tell you; if you do not, go 
to some church ; there are several here in 
New-York, and try and form some idea ; 
but go in the morning. I add this, be- 
cause poets and novelists will persist in 
having mass in the afternoon and evening, 
which is 

“ Rara avis in terris: nigroque similior cygno "— 


that is to say, never. 
When I return and proceed in my daily 
routine, I may continue my reminiscences. 





VISIT TO A GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTORY. 


“ ‘by you inform me what that build- 

ing is, sir?” queried we of a passer 
by, in the pleasant town of Springfield on 
the Connecticut, as we looked at a brown 
three-storied house, having “No admit- 
tance,” rather prominently displayed upon 


*Rumrill and Shumway’s Jewelry 
Factory,” was the hurried response. 

Notwithstanding the “no admittance” 
on the front, we took the li! erty of knock- 
ing at the door, und being shown into the 
counting-room handed our card to a gen- 
tleman who proved to be Mr. Shumway, 
and Mr. Shumway turned up a decided 


trump in the shape of an obliging and 
courteous gentleman, under whose guid- 
ance we directly started on a tour of the 
works. 

To our surprise we learned upon in- 
quiry, that only one kind of jewelry, 
gold chains, were here made. But there 
is much in the manufacture of the sim- 
plest chain that is interesting, much that 
demands not only mechanical skill and 
good judgment, but also a certain amount 
of scientific knowledge,—many processes 
which their myriad wearers neither know 
nor suspect; and we propose to follow 
one through each successive stage of its 
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manufacture, from the gold in the mass, 
to its perfect completion, as we that after- 
noon saw it. 

The gold employed. in the factory of 
Messrs. Rumrill and Shumway is chiefl 
U.S. coin. Some California gold is aaa, 
but comparatively little. The gold hay- 
ing been cut into small pieces to begin 
with, is taken into the basement of the 
building, and there delivered to the melt- 
er, so called, who devotes his whole time 
to this part of the business, and through 
whose hands all the metal used in the es- 
tablishment must This operation 
is performed in a “portable blast fur- 
nace,” having a power blast. And here 
we may remark in passing, that in all the 
operations carried on in the factory which 
admit of it, water power is used. The 
wheel employed has been pronounced by 
skilful engineers, one of the finest in this 
State, so noted for the nicety and perfec- 
tion of its machinery, and is an overshot 
of twenty-six feet in diameter, built by 
the well-known Fisk. The water by 
which it is carried comes from some 
thirty to forty springs, and is unfailing in 
the dryest seasons. 

When melted the gold is cast in ingots 
in iron moulds. 

The next step is to reduce it to wire. 
This is effected by passing the ingots 
through the wire mill, consisting of two 
steel rollers whose surfaces are in con- 
tact, one of them having graduated grooves 
of any and every size. Previous to the 
introduction of this machine the first pro- 
cess in the wire drawing was to reduce 
the ingots to thin strips, or ribbons, by 
means of rolling mills, a fine specimen of 
which we found in the wire room. 

Coming from the mill, the wire is not 
always perfectly even. To remedy this, 
it is in the first place passed through the 
“French Filigree Draw Plates.” These 
plates obtained from France, were all of 
them manufactured at least a quarier of a 
century ago; for, since that period there 
has been no man living able to make them. 
The manufacturer is supposed to have 
been killed in the French Revolution, and 
his secret perished with him, thus adding 
another to the list of the “lost arts,” a 
fact which we commend to the attention 
of Wendell Philips, Esq.. and authorize 
its use at the next repetition of his lec- 
ture. It is known that the metal of 
which they are composed, contains the 
finest steel, copper and zinc, but in what 
proportions, and how united, has as om 
eluded all attempts at discovery. e 
picked up from the work-bench one of 
these plates, almost romantic in its his- 
tory, and examined it. It appeared to be 
simply a piece of soft iron, about seven 
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inches long, by two and a half wide, 

i with some two hundred small 

oles, and yet mechanics with all their 
skill and experience, and of science 
with all their knowledge, have labored 
unavailingly for twenty-five years to 
make another like it. e inquired its 
cost. Seventy dollars, was the reply. 
After passing through one of these plates 
if there be any inequality of size or surface 
yet remaining, it is obviated by passing 
it next through a diamond plate. These 
plates are formed of jewels, similar to 
watch jewels, pierced with a hole of the 
required size of the wire, and placed ina 
metallic setting. This operation leaves a 
perfect wire. 

The wire having been thus completed, 
the next process is to form it into links. 
This is accomplished by winding it closely 
ona “mandril” and subjecting it to the 
action of the “cutter.” The “ mandril” 
is a steel rod of an oval, or circular, or 
whatever the required shape of the link 
may be, and of the size of which the link 
is wanted. When completely encircled 
with a coil of wire, the “mandril” is 
passed through the cutter, which consists 
of a steel plate perforated with a — 
sufficiently 1 to admit its passage, 
with a 2 ee ioc on one side and 
so gauged at just such a depth below the 
edge of the hole as to cut the top ef the 
wire as the mandril is drawn through. 
With these instruments the whole opera- 
tion of forming 200 perfect links takes 
much less time than we have occupied in 
describing it. Previous to the introduc- 
tion of this simple but ingenious “ cutter,” 
the links were severed by a saw at a 
much greater expenditure of time and 
labor. The links being thus formed, they 
are next to be united in a chain. To 
witness this operation we proceeded to 
the chain room in the upper story of the 
building,—large, airy, and well lighted. 
We may here remark that a good light 
—neither too feeble nor too strong—is of 
the utmost importance in performing this 
nice work. Around the entire length of 
the room ran a work-bench at which 
were seated some twenty young girls 
whose delicate are i 
adapted to this branch of the business; 
—each with a drawer before her,—a box 
of links and solder,—a gas-light and a 
blow-pipe. Each link is separately taken 
up with pliers, &c., and hooked on, if we 
may use the expression—a piece of solder 
is laid at the opening and the blow-pipe 
is applied to fuse it. The rapidity with 
which this operation is performed is won- 
derful. These girls form each from 
to five feet of the finest chain per 
each foot containing 348 links, the 
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formed depending not only on the intri- 
cacy of the pattern and industry of the 
laborer, but also in a great degree on their 
experience. The gold used for solder is 
of a.quality slightly inferior to that used 
for the chain, as it is necessary that it 
should flow easier on the application of 
heat. 

The chain as it now appears has not 
the form which it is to exhibit ultimately 
and is of a dull blackened copper color. 
It has still to be annealed, twisted, drawn, 
pressed, colored, and polished or lapped. 
The operation of annealing is frequently 
necessary during the various processes to 
which the gold is subjected before a com- 
plete and perfect chain is formed, in order 
to prevent its becoming brittle and too 
hard to work. 

The twisting is accomplished simply by 
fastening one end of the chain in a vice 
and taking it at a short distance with a 
pair of nippers, giving it a half turn, 
producing that flatness of the sides ob- 
servable in the regular guard chain. The 
drawing of the chain is to test its strength 
and to finish it perfectly even and smooth. 
It is effected by passing it through a 
steel bit or a wire plate. 

The pressing is accomplished by a steel 
pen which operates to throw the chain 
back and leave it perfectly even. 

The chain proper having been thus far 
completed, another and perhaps the most 
interesting operation remains—that of 
coloring. . Shakspeare laughed at the 
idea of “painting the lily and gilding 
refined gold” as a great absurdity. We 
know nothing about the lilies, but can 
vouch for the fact that Mr. Shumway can 
* gild refined gold,” and do it too in such 
a style as to increase its beauty and 
enhance its usefulness for the purposes 
of ornament. We know that the idea is 
a very prevalent one among the few who 
are aware of the fact that gold can be 
colored, that articles of jewelry thus 
eolored are of an inferior quality. Fine 
gold, say they, has itself naturally the 
richest hue, why then color it? Various 
are the reasons. First, there is a great 
diversity in taste as to color in the wearers 
of jewelry,—some think that only is pure 
gold which is of a deep orange,—the 
shrewdness of another has convinced him 
that a sort of dark straw color is the sure 
indication of fineness,—and yet a third is 
enamored of that reddish cast which we 
frequently see. So marked is this fact, 
we were informed, that one dealer would 
always order his jewelry of a certain 
shade, another of a different one, &c. 

But apart from diversity in taste, there 
are reasons which render it necessary, 
even where the chain is constructed of the 
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finest quality of gold, that it should be 
subjected to this process. As we have 
previously remarked, each link in the 
chain requires to be soldered, and an 
inferior quality of gold is necessarily used. 
Now when the chain comes to be polished, 
the places where the ends of each link are 
soldered are of a lighter color than the 
other part. Besides, in many of the 
more complicated styles, it is impossible to 
get at the interior part of the chain so as 
to polish it. Were it not colored, then, it 
would remain in the unclean state in 
which it came from the workman’s hands, 
after being subjected to processes of heat- 
ing which give it the aspect of darkened 
copper. Thus, we see that it is essen- 
tial to the beauty and finish, and does 
not detract from the purity of the chain, 
that it be subjected to the coloring pro- 
cess. hat process we will now describe 
as exhibited to us by Mr. Shumway in his 
coloring room. 

The materials of which the coloring 
matter is composed, are saltpetre, common 
salt, and muriatic acid. This makes what 
is technically termed the liquid color, alvym 
being also added to produce the dry color. 
The saltpetre and salt having been pul- 
verized and united with the acid in cer- 
tain definite proportions by weight or 
measurement, they are poured into a 
crucible, the bottom of which is embedded 
in a furnace of heated coal. The crucibles 
used are manufactured of black lead, and 
are mostly procured from New Jersey 
They stand some half-dozen heatings. 
Pine coal is used as affording a more 
even heat, and one better regulated. 
When the temperature of the mixture has 
been brought to a certain degree, the gold 
to be colored is immersed in it. Here it 
is that the greatest care and good judg- 
ment are required, as if the gold be per- 
mitted to remain in the solution only one 
minute too long the jewelry will be ru- 
ined. Mr. Shumway himself takes the 
personal charge of this branch of the 
manufacture, and informed us that al- 
though there was probably not a person 
employed in the factory who was unac- 
quainted with the process, there was not 
one to whom, with safety, it could be in- 
trusted, so great is the care and expe- 
rience required to accomplish it success- 
fully. When the gold has remained in 
the crucible the proper length of time it 
is removed and washed in pure water. 
The reddish hue is produced by an addi- 
tion of water to the mixture deseribed, 
and the different shades of yellow by va- 
riations in the proportions of the ingre- 
dients, and in the time during which the 
metal remains immersed. The mode in 
which the coloring mixture acts is this 
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It is a dissolvent of the metal, and acts, 
not in the alloy, but only in the pure me- 
tallic base, which, inclining chemically 
with the acid, forms on the surface @ 
coating or incrustation, perfectly pure, 
and almost an enamel, harder than gold, 
not subjected to this process, and incapa- 
ble of cracking. We find here then two 
additional reasons in favor of the color- 
ing process: increased durability and in- 
capability of tarnishing. The mixture 
being a dissolvent, (how does it happen 
that our school chemistries and some of 
our dictionaries of arts and sciences inform 
us that the famous “aqua regia,” a mix- 
ture of nitric and muriatic acids, is the 
only dissolvent of gold ?) there is, of 
course, an immediate loss to the manufae- 
turer arising from diminished weight. 
This loss is ascertained to be six penny- 
weights in forty-five. It is not, however, 
a total loss, as we shall hereafter explain. 
Having gone through the coloring process, 
the chain is then to be lapped or polished. 
The former is preferable where the sur- 
face of the chain is such as to admit of it, 
as it gives the best finish and greatest 
brilliancy. It is performed by applying 
the surface of the chain to the side of a 
wheel formed of lead, antimony, copper, 
and zinc, charged w ith the flour of emery, 
and rubbed down with agate stone. 
Where the form of the chain does not ad- 
mit of this process it is polished by ap- 
plying it to swiftly revolving brushes, 
filled with moistened rouge. The chain 
proper now having been completed is 
next to be mounted. The mounting 
consists of the “swivel,” “ hook,” and 
“ slide.” 

To form these an ingot of gold is passed 
in the first place through a steel rolling 
mill, and reduced to thin ribbons. These 
ribbons are then cut into pieces of the 
proper size, and are to be stamped of the 
desired shape, in a steel die, by means of 
the “drop,” so called. This consists of 
two upright parallel posts of iron, placed 
about one foot apart, and some twelve 
feet in height. Between them, on a solid 
block, rising about two and a half feet 
from the floor, is placed the die, in which 
is sunk the desired figure, firmly secured 
by four powerful screws. Over this is 
laid the picce of gold ribbon, on which 
is placed the “force,” a piece of steel 
bearing a raised figure, exactly fitting 
that which is sunk in the die. This is 
then struck with the “hammer,” a piece 
of iron faced with steel, weighing about 
75 Ibs., and playing in grooves on the in- 
ner sides of the posts, by means of a rope 
passing over a pulley at the top. The 
blows are repeated until a perfect im- 
pression has been obtained. The two 
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parts of the mounting are then soldered 
together, and then solidly filled. 

We had now passed through the entire 
building, and seen each of the processes 
requisite in the manufacture of a gold 
guard-chain (which, with slight variations, 
are the processes for the making of all 
kinds of fob and vest chains also), and 
we returned to the counting room. 
Opening the immense safe, Mr. Shumway 
took thence and cast on the table before 
us large bunches of finished chains in 
every imaginable style, from those high 
and beautiful specimens mtended expressly 
for ladies, to the ponderous and massive 
styles which find their only purchasers in 
the California market. | Conspicuous 
among them all was the “animal centre,” 
a beautiful vest chain, so called from the 
fact that the central portion of the chain 
is occupied by the figure of some animal 
cast in solid gold. This casting is a sep- 
arate branch of the manufacture, and is 
not carried on in the building. It has 
not, until recently, been considered prac- 
ticable to cast these delicate figures on 
account of the shrinking of the metal by 
cooling. Messrs. Rumrill and Shumway 
obtain them from New-York. We saw 
one, a running stag, very appropriately 
chased, whose antlered) head thrown 
back, and corded limbs, and ruby eyes al- 
most starting from the head, possessed a 
truly artistic appearance. 

We now requested Mr. Shumway to 
fulfil his promise made in the coloring 
room to inform us -how he recovered the 
gold lost in the process. 

“ Oh!” said he, “ we lose nothing here, 
not a grain. The sweepings of every 
room in the building are carefully saved, 
the crucibles broken up and preserved, 
and the sediment of the coloring mixture. 
after it has been allowed to stand some 
length of time, is added to the heap. 
This we give into the hands of the sweep 
smelter, who in a week’s time makes us a 
return of its exact value in gold and sil- 
ver.” 

About forty persons, we were informed, 
were regularly employed in the factory, 
including a chaser, and die cutter or 
worker in steel ; most of them Americans, 
and the remainder foreigners, who have 
been trained to the business in the jewelry 
shops of the old world. 

And thus having gratified our curiosity, 
and satisfied ourself that those forbidding 
words, “no admittance,” however large 
the letters in which they are displayed, 
are not such a barrier that a true Yankee 
cannot overcome it, we expressed our 
thanks, and made our adieu to Mr. Shum- 
way. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


LITERATURE. 


American.—The “ Poetry of the Veg- 
etable World,” by Professor ScHLEIDEN 
of Jena, published in a translation at 
Cincinnati, is an admirable production, 
teaching the lessons which the plants ad- 
dress to the imagination and the heart, 
rather than those they address to the 
intellect, although it does not forget 
science in its poetry. The beauties of 
vegetable nature, the spiritual aspects of 
it, if we may so speak, are the themes on 
which the writer utters many a charming 
discourse. He says very appropriately 
in the preface, that a large proportion of 
the uninitiated, even among the educated 
classes, are in the habit of regarding the 
botanist as a dealer in barbarous Latin 
terms, a man who plucks flowers, names 
them, dries and wraps them up in paper, 
and whose whole wisdom is expended in 
the classification of this ingeniously col- 
lected hay and stubble; but this is a 
great error, because botany in its true 
sense is one of the most delightful as well 
as philosophical of the sciences, lovely and 
captivating in the pursuit, and most in- 
structive in its results. The reader will, 
at any rate, find Scuiempen’s work any 
thing but abstract or dry. 

— A Southerner, Dr. WappeE 1, has is- 
sued a review of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in 
which he vindicates Southern Society 
with great force and intelligence, while 
admitting the great literary merits of the 
book, the interest of its narrative, and the 
fidelity of some of its pictures. 

— The great work of Ranke, author of 
the Lives of the Popes, called “ Civil Law 
and Monarchy in France,” has been is- 
sued in a translation by the Harpers. It has 
the reputation of being the best history of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
in France that has yet appeared. The 
author had access to valuable new mate- 
rials, and has availed himself of them, 
with his usual discrimination and judg- 
ment. A more interesting book we have 
not lately perused. 

— The fine edition of Coleridge’s 
Works, by Professor Suevp, to which 
we have before alluded, has reached its 
sixth volume, and is, we think, altogether 
the best collection of the author that we 
are likely to have. It is remarkably com- 
plete, containing both the poetical and 
prose writings, with the best annotations 
of English editors, and copious American 
additions. 

— Few men in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church possessed more talent, or wielded 
a wider or more beneficial influence than 


the late Dr. Ox1n, whose biography in 
two volumes has just been issued. Be- 
sides the sketches of his own early life, 
which they furnish, they present us with 
many pleasant reminiscences of Myron 
Lawrence, Dr. Bates, and other persons 
of local celebrity. Dr. Olin was succes- 
sively a resident of Carolina, Virginia, 
Alabama, Connecticut and New-York, 
was known as an eloquent preacher all 
over the Union, had been president of a 
flourishing college, travelled extensively in 
Europe and the East, maintained an active 
correspondence with distinguished ac- 
quaintances, &c., and his biographer must 
have been dull, indeed, not to have made 
a book of interest out of such materials. 
The descriptions of the home-life of Dr. 
Olin, and of his last illness and death, in 
the second volume, are quite touching. 

— We anticipate from Professor S11- 
LIMAN, a record of whose travels in 
Europe is now in the press of Putnam & 
Co., a work of high utility and worth. 
As it promises to give the results of his 
scientific researches into the geological 
secrets of the most important regions. 
especially of the volcanic formations of 
Italy, the scientific world will eagerly 
await its publication. 

— Another scientific work of unusual 
value, which is announced as in prepara- 
tion, is one on the “ Crustacea,” by Pro- 
Fessor J. D. Dana, being a ‘second in- 
stalment of the results of the exploring 
expedition to the South Seas, of which he 
made part. We have already spoken 
highly of his monograph on the Coral Reefs 
of the Pacific, to which the Crustacea will 
form an appropriate sequel. 

— A“ Lifeof Talleyrand,” the famous 
wit and dipiomatist, will shortly appear. 
If treated with any degree of skiil, it will 
make one of the most entertaining as well 
as instructive narratives that could be 
written. But who is the man te discover 
the traces of the old fox? Where were 
the materials of his career to be found ? 
A cautious diplomatist, as he was, could 
scarcely have left any voluminous account 
of his private life, while any thing but 
authentic particulars would be worse than 
useless. 

—A history of the “ Naval Engage- 
ments during our Last War, by J.T. 
Heapuey, who has a penchant for war- 
like themes, is forthcoming. 

—“ The Bible in the Counting-House.” 
The ten Lectures of Doctor Boardman, 
which were preached to the merchants of 
Philadelphia, have been published by 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co., of that city, in 
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a volume of 420 pages, under the title of 
the Bible in the Counting-House. The 
title is a proper one enough, but it hardly 
indicates the thoroughly practical charac- 
ter of the lectures, and the direct manner 
of the lecturer’s teaching. There is very 
little of the Bible in the lectures, in the 
shape of quotation, but the spirit of the 
blessed book breaks through every page 
of it. It isa good thing that our Phila- 
delphia merchants have such a preacher 
among them, to teach, so copiously, in 
such pure, simple, and lucid English, 
the great truth, that honesty is the best 
policy, which is the burden of Doctor 
Boardman’s lectures. The merchants of 
Philadelphia, and our merchants, too, 
ought not to stand in need of instruction 
in the first principles of successful busi- 
ness operations; but, since they do stand 
in need of such teaching, it is a good thing 
to have a preacher so capable of enlighten- 
ing them as Doctor Boardman. If these 
lectures had been delivered to the Phila- 
delphians a few years earlier perhaps the 
repudiation of Pennsylvania might not 
have left a stain upon our national charac- 
ter. They may prevent a repetition of 
that great mistake. The lectures are ten 
in number, and, though intended for Phila- 
delphia audiences, they will serve, like 
the almanacs, for almost any latitude, and 
for every class of people. It is not sur- 
prising that a preacher whose audiences 
are composed chicfly of commercial men, 
should be familiar with the terms of trade, 
but we must confess that the seeming in- 
timacy of Doctor Boardman with all the 
tricks of trade, and his extensive know- 
ledge of mercantile transactions, have 
rather astonished us; for men of his pur- 
suits are generally strangely ignorant of 
the affairs which are of the greatest in- 
terest to those whom it is their duty to 
instruct. It is greatly to his credit that 
he has studied his flock, literally, like a 
book, and, with a loving, but sure and 
unsparing hand, touches their raw spots. 
The style of these lectures is altogether 
admirable, and perfectly adapted to their 
subject; it is free and familiar without 
ever descending to commonplace or flip- 
pancy, and is often impressive and elo- 
quent, without being suggestive of the pul- 
pit. 


EncutsH.—An_ interesting book has 
been made out of the “ Correspondence 
of Richard Greville, Earl Temple, the 
Right Hon. George Greville, their friends 
and contemporaries.” What gives it its 
particular interest is the fact that Lord 
Temple has becn regarded by many as 
the writer of the celebrated letters of 
Junius. The imputed honor is one that 
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he shares with two dozen other individu- 
als; yet it is an honor,—and a curious cir- 
cumstance, too, that this distinguished 
nobleman is likely to be remembered, not so 
much as the minister or statesman, as the 
supposed writer of a few anonymous news- 
paper communications. What a provo- 
cation is mystery? Had the letters of 
Junius appeared with the name of Sir 
Philip Francis, or Lord Temple, or of any 
of the other persons to whom they are 
ascribed, they would have created no little 
contemporary sensation, but could scarcely 
have come down to posterity with the 
lustre in which they now shine. Our 
curiosity is so much piqued by the im- 
penetrable secrecy in which the author- 
ship is involved, that we seem determined 
not to let the book die until we have 
found out all about it. We do not deny 
the obvious merits of the style, the force 
and grace of the composition, and the ad- 
mirable irony and lofty scorn of the sen- 
timents, but these merits alone are not 
sufficient to account for the perpetuity of 
discussions, in the substance of which the 
world has no longer any interest. 

As to the question whether Lord Tem- 
ple wrote the letters, we do not care a 
snap. Mr. James Smith, the editor of 
the volumes before us, thinks that he has 
settled the matter conclusively, and so 
have thought a score of his predecessors 
in the same line. 

—A Syrian gentleman, whose name is 
Hasees Risk Axutan EFFENpDI, who 
writes “M. R. C. S.” and “ Associate of 
King’s College” to his name, and who was 
for some time engaged in some diplomatic 
capacity in London, has written an auto- 
biography of himself, which gives us many 
pleasant inklings of domestic and social 
life at the East. He calls his work, rather 
affectedly, “ The Thistle and Cedar of 
Lebanon,” but the substance is better 
than the title. He was born, it seems, at 
Shuwai-fut, on the Lebanon, was after- 
wards secretary to the Prince of Lebanon, 
then in the Turkish service, at Damascus, 
then travelled on a public mission in the 
East, had a price set on his head by Ibra- 
him Pacha, and, finally, securing the pro- 
tection of the British forces, was sent to 
England. But an extract, describing an 
evening party at Damascus, will pleasé 
our readers more than any thing we can 
write about the book. Here it is: 


“The music striking up is the signal for 
the nearest invited neighbors to make their 
appearance. They arrive, the men clad in 
long, loose, silken robes: the women en- 
veloped in their white izars; but these 
latter are speedily thrown aside at the in- 
vitation of the lady of the house, who as- 
sists in helping the guests to disrobe, and 
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then confides their izars to the trusty care 
of the handmaiden. 

“ Now these veils are all of the same make, 
and they have no initials or other distin- 
guishing mark. Notwithstanding this, no 
confusion ensues on the breaking up of a 
party as to identification, every lady is 

uick to recognize her own peculiar izar 
rom the mass of white sheets that are fold- 
ed and piled one above anotber upon the 
divan in the upstairs dressing-room. Soon 
the whole party have arrived and the 
amusements of the evening commence with 
vocal and instrumental music. After this, 
some of the gentlemen stand up and go 
through the graceful attitudes of the Syrian 
dance, then some other volunteer the sword 
dance, or the Bedouin dance, some of the 
married ladies then take courage, but it re- 
uires coaxes and threats to induce the 
timid damsel to display her skill. Persua- 
sion being out of the question, some old 
gentleman gets up, and pretends that he is 
going to dance instead of her, and he goes 
through a few steps till he comes close up 
to some girl that he has singled out from 
the circle. Seizing her arm with no very 
gentle force, he whirls into the centre of 
the yard, and meanwhile some one who 
has watched the manceuvre, acts the same 
part by some other blushing maiden. These 
are confronted face to face, and there is 
now no escape, so they commence at first 
timidly and bashfully, but getting gradually 
excited by the music, they lose all this pre- 
tended bashfulness, and do their best to 
outshine each other; and truly there is 
rarely a more graceful sight than two 
beautiful Damascene girls, elegantly dressed 
and bespangled with jewels, displaying 
their graceful figures to the best advan- 
tage, to the slow but becoming measures 
of the dance. All the other young ladies 
now follow their example, and as each 
couple retires at the termination of their 
efforts to please, they are hailed with shouts 
of applause, and liberally besprinkled with 
rose and orange-flower water. The old 
ladies evince their approbation by a peculiar 
vibrating scream, produced by the voice 
passing through the nearly closed lips, 
while the under lip is kept in a continual 
tremulous state by the rapid application of 
the back of the forefinger to that feature. 
When dancing is over for the evening, 
games of forfeits are introduced, and pro- 
duce much mirth, especially one game 
called ‘Tuthun, Tuthun, min Tuthun’— 
a game of Turkish origin, as its name de- 
notes, and which is played thus pet | 
one in the circle takes the name of a bird, 
a tree, or a flower, while the king of the 
game goes round and collects in a handker- 
chief some small article from each one pre- 
sent. These he afterwards shuffles to- 
gether, and then drawing one out, which 
he carefully conceals in his hand, he fixes 
upon some one in the circle, to whom he 
uts the question—‘ Tuthun, Tuthun, min 
hun?’ or, ‘Tobacco, tobacco whose is 
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it?’ The party fixed upon is obliged to 
guess, and he names some bird or flower 
which he heard some one call himself; if 
the guess is wrong, he has to hold out his 
hand and receive three stripes from a close- 
knotted handkerchief, and then the party 
referred to is next obliged to guess to whom 
the ‘ Tuthun’ belongs, and so on all round 
the cirele till the right name has been dis- 
covered. Then the king resigns his post 
and handkerchief, and is relieved in his 
office by him or her that made the right 
guess, 

“After these games, some one tells a story 
or recites a poem, a specimen of which I 
am enabled to introduce literally trans- 
lated :— 


L 


“Alas! and ah well-a-day, that my rose- 
faced love, my intimate, my soul’s com- 
panion, should be enveloped in a shroud! 
That tongue, once familiar with so many 
languages, gives utterance now to none. 
I listen vainly and am astonished not to 
hear thy once-loved voice. 

iL 

“Tell me, O Grave, tell me, is her incom- 
parable beauty gone? Has she, too, faded 
as the petals fall from the sweetest flower, 
and her lovely face changed—changed and 
gone! Thou art not a garden, O Grave, 
nor yet heaven ; still all the fairest flowers 
and the brightest plants are culled by 
thee. 


It. 


“O black, mysterious Ground, tell me 
how or wherefore have we sinned, that 
thou art prone to hug the beautiful, the 
chaste, the rare—and yet so cold thy love. 
Stones alone hast thou for pillows for the 
tender, the loved, the fair. 

IV. 

“© Ground—confusion to thy face!— 
think not the treasure that is withering in 
thy grasp is thine. Ono! thank God her 
soul, her immortality, is far beyond thy 
reach. 

v. 


“Earth, unfeeling Earth, thy heart is 
adamant; nor hope, nor pity find a place 


in thee. Yet seeds sown in thy bosom 
spring up as flowers beautiful and rare. 
Without thee, a solitary soul—a blank is 
the world to me—nor merry laugh, nor 
cheerful glance has now a charm. 

vi. 

“Sometimes I weep alone to think that I 
have lost thy love for ever—and then, oh! 
bitterly I weep to see thy mother’s furrow- 
ed brow—full well she feels the treasure lost 
—the young child and the beautiful. J 
marvel not, angel, that thou art gone—for 
heaven were better fitted for thy home 
than earth; but I marvel that we can live 
yet awhile on earth—live without thy 
smile. 
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“ And thou who couldst barely resist the 
eold—thy fate is hard—nor friend to whis- 
er comfort, nor careful eye to watch—in 
thy cold, solitary, mysterious grave—none 
ean give comfort. But how foolish! I 
speak to dust. Thy soul, thank God! is 
far beyond the hurt of man or evil spirit.” 


At such parties as the above, the smok- 
ing is incessant, the married ladies—espe- 
cially mothers of families—indulging in 
whiffs at the narghili. It is considered 
unbecoming in a young lady to smoke, 
and they never do so in public, but as 
they often serve the narghili to distin- 
guished guests, they are compelled to 
take some whiffs, as it is customary to 
present it lighted, “and,” opines the un- 
generous Effendi, “as this process does 
not appear to make them unwell, we na- 
turally imagine that, on the sly, these 
young ladies frequently indulge them- 
selves with a pipe.” 

—A new magazine, to be called the 
“ London Illustrated Magazine,” was 
issued on the Ist of July, under the 
editorship of Ricuarp Brinstey KNow es, 
and with the assistance of William Carle- 
ton, the Irish novelist, Thomas Miller, 
the basket-maker, Captain Mayne Reid, 
and others.: It promises to be profusely 
illustrated by the best English artists. 

—The “ Educational Institutions of 
the United States,’ is the name of a 
translation from the Swedish of P. J. 
S1.sesTroM, a most accomplished and in- 
telligent gentleman, who travelled in this 
country a few years since, at the instance 
of the Swedish government. He took 
pains to inform himself minutely of the 
condition of our social and political affairs, 
and, particularly, of the state and pros- 
pects of our public schools, and we have 
the result of his inquiries on the latter 
subject in the work now issued. It con- 
tains little that is new to American readers, 
and yet there are suggestions in it that 
all who are concerned in the question of 
advancing public education should read. 

—A work of more than usual interest 
at this time is the “ Frontier lands of 
the Christian and Turk,” by a gentle- 
man who purports to have been a “ British 
resident of the East for twenty years.” 
It has no great merit as a book of travels, 
and yet, coming at this particular junc- 
ture, when the affairs of Turkey and Rus- 
sia are exciting the attention of the world, 
its observations have a special significance. 
The writer admits that he entered Turkey 
with strong prejudices against the Turks, 
but that the effect of a more intimate ac- 
quaintance was to correct his opinions, 
and to convince him that Turkish rule 
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was vastly better than the petty vexa- 
tions of Austrian or Russian despotism. 

But our readers who take an interest 
in European politics will be glad to learn 
from the testimony of this writer that the 
days of Austrian supremacy are coming 
to an end. The very policy which that 
nation, aided by Russia, has adopted for 
reviving the feeling of nationality among 
the Sclavonic races will in the end be the 
cause of its ruin. Even the Croats, who 
in the last war sided against the Hunga- 
rians, are now bitterly hostile to the Em- 
pire. The British resident says: 


“But his Croatian subjects are likely 
soon to be suspected also; for I learnt at Car- 
lovacz, with some degree of certainty, tat 
if another attempt on the part of the Mag- 
yars should take place, they will be eagerly 
joined by the Croats. It appears that the 
former people still hope to achieve, if not 
complete national independence, at least 
more liberal institutions than they have ae 
yet enjoyed under the Austrian rule; and 
that another insurrection is projected, which 
is not intended to break out until its prin- 
ciples shall have spread over all the Scla- 
vonian provinces of the Austrian empire; 
while the Croatians now understand the 
error they fell into by opposing the Hunga- 
rians, and will in future make common 
cause with them. They were induced to 
follow their Ban in his campaign against 
Ilungary, by promises of political enfran- 
chisements, and of diminutions in their fis- 
cal burdens, which promises have subse- 
quently been belied by him; and he is now 
as unpopular among them as he was for- 
merly revered. Their natural sympathies 
are all in favor of the Hungarians, although 
they equally vbject to a Magyar supremacy: 
and the general discontent, which seems “he 
growing amongst the inhabitants of Austria 
which do not belong to the Germanic race, 
is rife in Croatia. It is, therefore, probable, 
that in the future inevitable vicissitudes 
of the empire this people will appear in 
a new light, and a widely different one 
from that in which they have lately made 
themselves known.” 


The Sclavonic elements of both the 
Austrian and Russian empires is the most 
difficult they have to manage, and must 
before long achieve independence. Our 
author thus describes their character 
and their aspirations: 


“In Austria there are only six millions 
of Germans to control twenty-three millions 
of Sclavonians, including those of Austrian 
Poland; and, in Prussia, exclusive of the 
Rhenish provinces, three millions and a half 
of Germans to four millions of them. These 
proportions are pregnant with great results, 
for this people is now almost every where 
displaying a high degree of national energy. 
They a given birth to a new branch of 
literature, and in many of the states incor- 
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porated in the German dominions they 
write vigorously and successfully on their 
own condition and destinies, especially in 
Austria, where their dream is national 
unity; and they evince a stubborn perse- 
verance in the pursuit of this theme, which, 
it were blindness to deny, must produce, 
if not its full realization, at least a serious 
endeavor to attain their object. They are 
essentially an intellectual and a warlike 
race, and these two elements of national 
character, when united, can never fail in 
generating remarkable events. Whatever 
be their ultimate issue, and however they 
may turn, they will attract the attention 
of Europe, and influence its prosperity, be- 
coming consequently most interesting to 
England, the workshop which supplies the 
continent, and the factory whose returns 
must greatly depend on the wealth of its 
customers. It is, therefore, time that the 
subject should be considered, in order that 
the probable results of its incipient fermen- 
tation may be rightly appreciated, ere they 
take us by surprise.” 


But the subject is considered ; for the 
last United Service Journal predicts 
with confidence the speedy emancipation 
of the Sclaves, while the Paris Journal 
des Débats is equally positive that a 
Sclavonic Republic is among the inevitable 
events of the near future. 

—Under the title of “ The Great Sin 
of Great Cities,” the author has repro- 
duced a certain article from the West- 
minster Review which excited a good 
deal of attention at the time it was writ- 
ten, and deserves to be read for the most 
important facts it unfolds. 

—In the absence of any complete trans- 
lation of the “ Positive Philosophy” of 
Aveuste Comte, Miss Martineau has un- 
dertaken a free and condensed version. 
But Comte, if he be read at all, must be 
read as a whole, and not in any imperfect 
orabridged form. His method of investi- 
gating and expounding his problems are 
so close, succinct, and logical, that they 
scarcely admit of dilution or paraphrase. 
Besides, Miss Martineau, with her own 
loose habits of thinking, and rather dif- 
fuse style, is not the person to give the 
most acceptable introduction to the great 
French philosopher. 

Comte is a curious phenomenon ;_ born 
a Catholic and a monarchist, he became 
in early life a St. Simonian, then a wan- 
dering and half-starved mathematician, 
earning a pittance as a teacher, and, final- 
ly, the French Bacon, as he is called, 
a thinker of such rare originality and 
depth as to have produced comparisons be- 
tween himself and Descartes and Leibnitz. 
His whole life has been a solitary one— 
one of deprivation and friendlessness—but 
at the same time one of intense labor and 
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thought. The story of his sufferings and 
persecution is admirably told in the. pre- 
face to the Sixth volume of the Philoso- 
phie Positive, though with some bias to- 
wards himself, which has given it a not 
altogether impartial tone. Yet this soli- 
tary student, this mathematician, this 
man of rigid thought, has not been with- 
out his romance, and in one of his later 
books, tells us in the most naive and 
simple way, of his falling in love with an 
accomplished but unhappy woman, who 
was separated from her husband, and 
with whom he kept up a profound but 
platonic intercourse to the day of her 
death. Such a revelation, in the midst of 
the dry discussions of the most dry and 
positive of all schemes of philosophy, 
moves one to laughter; but Comte is a 
man so much in earnest, and of such 
vigorous power, that you respect him 
while you laugh. This love, too, made 
him religious; and he who only wrote 
of science, got into raptures over poetry, 
love, and devotion. 


France.—Our Protestant readers will 
he especially interested in the History of 
the ‘French Protestant Refugees (His- 
toire des Refugiés Protestants de France) 
published at Paris, by M. Cuaries Weiss. 
Long and careful researches, aided by the 
authority of the French Government, with 
personal visits and investigations in Eng- 
land, Holland, Switzerland and Germany, 
where after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes most of these three hundred 
thousand sufferers took refuge, have put 
M. Weiss in possession of a fund of novel 
and instructive materials, such as have 
been at the command of no former his- 
torian. He treats the situation of the 
Protestants in France, both before and 
after that fatal act of Louis XIV., the 
causes and the agencies of the persecution 
to which they were subjected, the losses 
of France by their banishment, the esta- 
blishments they founded in foreign 
countries, the services they rendered, and 
the favors they received from the govern- 
ments which admitted them among their 
subjects. M. Weiss justly holds, and, 
indeed, we suppose no sensible and well- 
informed person can have any other opin- 
ion, that the revocation of the Edict, and 
the persecutions arising from it, are to 
be reckoned among the blackest crimes 
and most pernicious faults recorded in 
modern history. His book merits the 
attention of all who would inform them 
selves on this most interesting topic. 

—We have lately mentioned several 
successful experiments in the application 
of photography to the copying of natural 
scenes, as well as of engravings; another 
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work of the kind, worthy to be classed 
with the best, is M. Detessert’s Photo- 
graphic Reproductions of the Prints of 
Mark Antony Raimondi. Raimondi was 
a famous engraver of the time of Raphael, 
and an intimate friend of that great artist, 
after whose designs his best works were 
made. The prints have now become ex- 
ceedingly rare, and attainable only at a 
price beyond the means of ordinary con- 
noisseurs. M. Delessert’s photographic 
copies are, however, quite perfect, and 
quite cheap. Henceforth, every body who 
desires, may possess the best specimens of 
the genius and skill of this incomparable 
engraver. 

—Povucuet’s Histoire des Sciences 
Naturelles au Moyen. Age (History of 
the Natural Sciences in the Middle Ages) 
is a book which no thorough savan can 
dispense with. It exhibits very completely 
the progress of science from the fifth to 
the seventeenth century, and shows that 
Albert von Bollstadt, commonly known 
as Albertus Magnus, was the beginner of 
that experimental method by means of 
which the splendid triumphs of modern 
times have been gained. As _ literary 
history, M. Ponchet’s book is also to be 
consulted; for he gives with admirable 
lucidity the essence of the writings of each 
author of any account whom he has oc- 
casion to refer to. It is a monument of 
conscientious learning and masterly talent. 

—M. Gustave Puiancue has published, 
in two volumes, the Portraits d’ Artistes, 
which he had previously given to the 
world in the pages of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. The student of art will find in 
them a valuable mine of historical informa- 
tion as well as of criticism, in respect to 
both painting and sculpture. The special 
heroes of M. Planche are Phidias and 
Raphael; the friezes of the Parthenon, 
and the frescoes of the Vatican, he holds to 
be the ne plus ultra of artistic beauty and 
power. 

—Another contribution to Western 
knowledge of Prussian literature is M. 
Cuoprtn’s Choix de Nouvelles Russes, a 
volume of novellettes, translated from 
Lermontoff, Pushkin, Von Wiesen, and 
Palevoi. One of these stories, Bela, or 
@ Hero of our Epoch, by Lermontoff, is 
a vigorous and striking picture of a sort 


of Russian Byron, who is weary of exist-. 


ence at the age when luckier men are 
just beginning it, and who, to escape from 
ennui, goes through a variety of strange 
and characteristic adventures, in Circassia, 
Armenia, and Persia. We may, perhaps, 
fairly take this tale with its mingled ele- 
gance and coarseness, energy and impo- 
tence. enthusiasm and skepticism as an 
illustration of the social state of the higher 
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classes of that vast empire. But while we 
admire the art and power of the writer, we 
cannot say that there is much that is either 
noble or attractive in the life he describes. 

—The Imperial printing establishment 
at Paris has done a good thing in giving 
to the world a collection of the unpublished 
letters of Charles XII., that royal hero 
and adventurer, who, along with Don 
Quixote was born into the world at too 
late a day. Had they both lived during 
the time of the crusades, they would have 
come down to us without a blemish in 
the glory of their renown. Of the two, 
however, we may say that Charles XII. 
is much the more interesting personage, 
and these letters, mostly confidential and 
unrestrained, exhibit his character in a 
very pleasing light. At the same time 
they add much to the political history of 
the time, and especially of the court of 
Russia, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The letters are published in the 
original Swedish, accompanied by a French 
version, which is the work of the Editor, 
M. Geffroy, who found them in the library 
of the gymnasium at Liibeck. 

—The Imperial printing establishment 
has also sent forth the first octavo volume 
of the History of the Island of Cyprus 
under the reign of the Princes of the 
Lusignan family, a work for which, 
twelve years since, the author, M. L. de 
Maslatrie, received a prize from the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. 
Since then it has been much expanded by 
the enthusiastic researches of the author, 
who has visited every country and every 
place where there was a chance of adding 
to his store of documents. When, in 1191, 
Richard Cceur de Lion went to Palestine, 
his fleet stopped at Cyprus, which was 
then held by the Greeks, and governed by 
one of the Comnenus family with the 
title of emperor. This potentate forbade 
the English to land, and thereupon Richard 
made war upon him by way of practice, 
before setting-to with the Saracens. ‘The 
Greeks were routed, their emperor taken 
prisoner, and put in chains of silver, while 
Richard sold his island to the Templars 
for a sum equivalent to about a million 
and three-quarters of our dollars of the 
present day, some $700,000 being paid ir 
cash. The Templars, however, found 
their purchase likely to prove unprofitable 
to them, and sold out to Guy de Lusignan, 
who had previously been king of Jerusa- 
lem, but had been turned out of that 
dignity by the warlike Saladin. The 
descendants of Guy continued to reign at 
Cyprus for some three centuries, when 
they made way for the Venetians, who in 
turn surrendered to the Turks, in 1598 
The documents, and the notes upon them 
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all relative to the history of the island, its 
administration, and social developments 
during the three centuries of Lusignan 
domination, will be comprised in two of the 
four volumes of which the work is to be 
composed. The third volume will relate to 
the geography of the island, the organiza- 
tion of the courts of justice, the ecclesias- 
tical organization, the genealogies and 
history of the many aristocratic families. 
These three volumes, as we have said, will 
contain only the materials of the history, 
with such notes as the author judges 
necessary, while the history itself will be 
contained in the fourth volume, the last 
to be published. Relating, as it does, to 
persons and events eminently romantic 
and little known, we are confident that it 
will be found one of the most attractive 
of modern historical publications. 

— A useful contribution to the history 
of the times and a rather interesting book 
in itself, is M. Dupin’s Presidence de I As- 
semblée Legislative. For two years and 
a half M. Dupin presided over the late 
National Assembly, as the elect of the 
conservative majority. In that capacity 
he was as just and impartial as could be 
expected toward the members of the vari- 
ous cliques into which the Assembly was 
divided, that is to say, he habitually fa- 
vored the anti-republican factions and 
their measures. Thus he contributed all 
in his power to the final downfall of the 
republic and the advent of the present 
empire ; and when Louis Napoleon finally 
overthrew the Assembly, it is notorious 
that M. Dupin, who as its President 
ought to have shown some firmness and 
courage, conducted himself like a coward- 
ly old poltroon. However, the little vol- 
ume, in which he gives a condensed 
though egotistic and somewhat gossiping 
account of his stewardship, may be read 
with advantage by any one who knows 
enough of the facts not to place implicit 
confidence in what the author sees fit to 
_< Ulrich de Hutten Zuingli is the ti- 
tle of a new book in two volumes by M. 
Victor Cuavrrovr, in which the life and 
acts of the two Reformers and Martyrs of 
Switzerland are narrated with ability, 
spirit and learning. 

— A.pnonse Karr has two tales in his 
last volume of Romans, and very agreea- 
ble tales they are. Hortense is the name 
of the first, and The Late Brenier of the 
second. The first is good, but the second 
is better. Long live Alphonse Karr, his 
wit, his sarcasm that hurts nobody’s feel- 
ings, his love of nature, and his artistic 
skill, which lends a charm even to the 
familiar and commonplace. 

— Voyage Religieur en Orient (Re- 
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ligious Journey in the Orient), by the Abbé 
Micuov, is the narrative of an enthusias- 
tic son of Rome who went to the East 
to study the condition of the Christian 
churches in those countries, in order per- 
fectly to understand the points on which 
they are separated from the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and to find out, if possible, 
some means of uniting them to it. Only 
the first volume has yet been published, 
and this contains little beyond the obser- 
vations and experiences of the traveller. 
The religious portion will be given in the 
second volume. 

— To the amateurs of horses we com- 
mend M. Hove.’s Histoire du Cheval 
chez tous les Peuples de la Terre, depuis 
les temps les plus reculés, jusqu’a nos 
jours, (History of the Horse among all 
Nations from the remotest times to our 
day) in two vols. 8vo. The first volume 
is occupied with the horses of antiquity, 
the various breeds then existing, the 
modes of breeding, breaking, harnessing 
and riding. In the second we have the 
noble animal as he appears amid the light 
of modern civilization and science. All 
modern races of the horse are here de- 
scribed from the splendid breeds of Ara- 
bia, Turkey, and Persia, to the degenerate 
ones of China and India; and from the 
powerful animals of continental Europe, 
the coursers of Barbary, and the race-hor- 
ses of England, to the mustangs of Mexico 
and the wild horses of the South Ameri- 
can Pampas. We know of no other book 
which treats the horse with such cloquent 
enthusiasm, or such abundant learning ; 
it deserves to be popular among the cen- 
taurs of all future ages and generations. 
Let every scholar who has manhood 
enough in him to know and love a good 
horse, and courage enough to mount a skit- 
tish one, set about the study of M. Houel’s 
history. 


Germany.— The History of the Opera 
at Berlin is the theme which Mr. L. 
ScuNnerper developes with due erudition 
and the proper degree of artistic senti- 


ment. From 1800 to the present day, 
whether under the Teutonic or the Latin 
form, German or Italian in style and lan- 
guage, we have here the continuous chron- 
icles of whatever concerns that important 


_ institution at the capital of Prussia. <A 


book worth studying we solemnly declare 
this history to be; and if along with the 
public musical drama as rehearsed and 
performed upon the stage, Mr. Schneider 
had given us a little more insight into the 
private life and adventures of the many 
notable persons he refers to, we are confi- 
dent it would not have lost any thing in 
point of curious interest. A strange 
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strange world is that of musical and dramat- 
ic life, rich in intrigue and scandal, a 
world replete with some of the meanest 
and some of the noblest aspects of human 
nature, and all outsiders see it revealed 
with something of the same feelings as 
they entertain toward the people of distant 
lands, and laws, and manners, quite unlike 
their own. 

— Dr. A. Jeviinex is making accessi- 
ble a most occult department of Literature 
in the Answahl kabbalistischer Mystik, 
(Selections from Cabalistic Mysticism), 
of which the first part lately appeared at 
Leipsic. With the ordinary mystical wri- 
ters of the middle ages, we have long had 
the means of becoming familiar, but the 
efforts of Hebrew genius in that line have 
till now been a closed book even to scho- 
lars. That these mystics any more than 
the others will attract or repay the atten- 
tion of the general reader nobody will 
pretend, but even in America there are a 
few transcendental scholars and affection- 
ate explorers of the by-places of the hu- 
man intellect who will be glad to know 
of the labors of Dr. Jellinek. 

— Linguists and Phonographers will 
find something worth their study in 
Heysr’s System der Sprachlaute (Sys- 
tem of Spoken Sounds) which has been 
reprinted from a philologic periodical in 
which it first appeared. It goes into the 
analysis of articulate sounds as an element 
in the study of language, and attempts a 
new classification of them according to the 
particular organ and method by which 
they are respectively produced. 

— An excellent picture of German ru- 
ral life may be found in Préuter’s Pfar- 
rer von Grimrode (Parson of Griinrode). 
It is the daily history of a country minis- 
ter from the beginning to the end of his 
career, written with charming naiveté, hu- 
mor and goodness. The details of his 
general and official experience are given 
with the accuracy of a daguerreotype, 
and while the book has not a trace of art, 
it has all the interest of nature. 

—Aesthelische Fragen (Esthetic Ques- 
tions), by J. Fravenstapt, is a clear and 
simple, but by no means weak or super- 
ficial, attempt to settle sundry disputed 
matters, such as the distinction between 
genius and talent, the relation of poetry 
and philosophy, the good and the beauti- 
ful, and sundry other topics of kindred 
nature, 

—A newly published volume of corre- 
spondence between Freperick Prarr, an 
eminent mathematician of the last century, 
and Duke Charles of Wirtemberg, Bouter- 
wek, Alexander von Humboldt, Kastner, 
and other savans, has good points. The 
letters of Humboldt, written in his youth, 
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are especially interesting as an indication 
of the future greatness of the man. 

—A variety of elaborate statistical 
works have lately appeared in Germany. 
Among them we may mention Maut- 
mMaNN’s Statislisches Worterbuch (Sta- 
tistical Dictionary) von Deutschland, ex- 
clusive, however, of Austria; the Hand- 
buch der Statistik des oesterreichischen 
Kaiserstaates (Manual of Austrian Sta- 
tistics), by Prascu; and the Staaten 
Europas (States of Europe), by Bra- 
CHELLI. Mr. Mahlmann announces a 
larger work on the general statistics of all 
Germany. ‘ 

—The most entertaining and instructive 
product of recent German literature is, 
beyond a doubt, a book called Fiinfzigz 
Jahre in beiden Hemisphdren (Fifty 
Years in both Hemispheres,—-Reminiscences 
from the Life of a Merchant), lately pub- 
lished at Hamburg, with the name of 
Vincent Rote as its author. The hero 
of this varied and eventful history was 
born in Leghorn, of German parents, was 
educated to mercantile life on the largest 
scale, and during his active career was 
engaged either as employe, partner, or 
independent operator, and friendly corre- 
spondent with such houses as that of 
Hope, Barings, and Ouvrard. He came 
into contact not only with the great 
bankers and merchants of the world, but 
with its leading rulers, politicians, and 
artists, and thus his memoirs will not only 
repay those who read for amusement, but 
contain valuable materials for the historian. 
Of Napoleon a great many new and strik- 
ing circumstances are here related. The 
first time the writer saw him was after 
the victory of Arcole, as he entered Leg- 
horn at the head of the Republican army, 
“a small, youthful man, of pale, almost 
sallow complexion, and long, straight, 
crow-black hair, hanging down over his 
ears, like the Talapouche Indians of 
Florida.” “There was a constant smile 
about his mouth, a smile with which evi- 
dently the rest of the man had nothing to 
do. For the staring, unsympathetic look 
of the eyes showed that the soul was busy 
elsewhere. Never again have I seen such 
a look. It was the dull look of a mummy, 
except when a flash of intelligence be- 
trayed the life within, though even this 
seemed of a pale and feeble brightness. 
The words of Macbeth to the ghost of 
Banquo: ‘ There is no speculation in these 
eyes,’ would almost have applied to him, 
had not the events that had already oc- 
curred demonstrated what power was 
hidden in that dull, staring look.” In the 
early part of the present century, the 
author came to the United States on an 
important mission from Hope & Co., in 
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the execution of which he made the ac- 

uaintance of such men as Jackson, Henry 

lay, Aaron Burr, Wilkinson, Claiborne, 
Livingston, Robert Fulton, and others ; he 
witnessed the first experiment of Fulton’s 
steamboat, and personally took part in the 
battle of New Orleans, under Jackson. 
He became an American citizen, and esta- 
blished himself in New Orleans, where he 
did a very heavy and prosperous business, 
chiefly in cotton, until the crisis of 1825-26, 
when he failed in consequence of the fail- 
ure of a house in Liverpool, with which he 
wasconnected. From this calamity he never 
recovered, though he attempted to retrieve 
his fortunes, first in Havre, then in Boston, 
then as contractor to furnish the new 
French National Guard in 1830, and 
afterwards in various other enterprises, 
some ef which took him to Rome, to 
Constantinople, and to America again, 
until at last, at an advanced age, he aban- 
doned the struggle, and contented him- 
self with a modest existence at Hamburg, 
as a writer for commercial periodicals. 
Here he has written the eventful narrative 
of his life, in a clear and worthy style, and 
without any of the sour and bitter senti- 
mentality of disappointment. No doubt 
the book will soon be put into the English 
language, and made accessible to our 
readers. 

—Two books that are not without in- 
struction for students of the English 
language are Apei’s Deutsche Personen- 
Namen (German proper names), and 
Wiecann’s Oberhessische Ortsnamen, 
(Names of Places in Upper Hesse). The 
origin of these names is, as may well be 
imagined, not only worthy of study as de- 
rived from the earliest times, and most 
primitive life and circumstances of the Teu- 
tonic race, and as thus adding something to 
our knowledge of its earliest history, but 
is calculated to shed light upon the pure 
meaning of many words of daily use in 
English as well as German. 

—The second part of WackrERNaGEL’s 
Gesthichte der deutschen Literatur 
(History of German Literature), embrac- 
ing what iscalled the Middle High German 
Period, has appeared at Basle, and is 
loudly recommended by the most trust- 
worthy critics, not only for the richness 
of its matter, and the surprising erudition 
it betrays, but for the correctness and 
justice of its critical judgments. 

—The Yucatan of our Jamented coun- 
tryman, Mr. Joun L. Stepuens, has been 
published in a German version at Leipsic 
with a map and all the plates of the ori- 
ginal. The German critics regard it as 
the best and most substantial of all his 
works. 

—Riess, the eminent savan of Berlin, 
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has published, in two octavo volumes 
Die Lehre der Reibungs electricitdt, 
(The Doctrine of Frictional Electricity), an 
excellent manual, which cannot too warmly 
be recommended to such as are engaged 
in the study of that science. Even those 
who already understand it perfectly will 
not read this work without profit. 

—Die Moriscos in Spanien (The 
Moors in Spain), by A. L. Rocuav, adds 
nothing to previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject, but is a vivid and agreeable book, 
with occasional singular eccentricities 
which to a reader at this distance are 
rather amusing than otherwise. For in- 
stance, there are passages which would 
seem to indicate that the author is an en- 
thusiastic Moslem, and that the only fault 
he has to find with the Moors is the in- 
stitution of polygamy. But for this, he 
tells us that they, with their religion, 
would have subjugated the whole of 
Europe, and that the event would have 
been a happy one for the world. 

—Charles Guérin, roman de meurs 
canadiennes, by Hon. Pierre J. 0. 
Cuavuveavu, is a work which we are at a 
loss how to classify, nationally, whether 
among French, English or American pro- 
ductions; it is the first work of fiction 
conceived, written, and published in Can- 
ada, that we remember having seen. The 
author, the present Solicitor-General for 
Lower Canada, is a French Canadian, 
whose most distant travels have been 
bounded by Boston: the hero and all the 
personages are Canadians in Charles 
Guérin ; the scene is laid at Quebec, and 
in the vicinity. It was assuredly impos- 
sible to adhere more strictly to Béranger’s 
injunction, to “stick to one’s country.” 
Like many of the early epopées and 
ballads of other nations, this first-born 
Canadian novel is a sort of politico- 
pastoral tale, with just enough incident 
to prevent monotony, and just enough 
passion to sustain the interest to the end 
of the volume. The bulk of readers will 
peruse with pleasure the naif history of 
the fates and fortunes of the two brothers 
Guérin. There is, in truth, nothing very 
strikingly original in their case. Theirs 
is the story of all young men, who, after 
completing their education, are thrown 
upon the world to seek their fortune, with 
no other aid than their own energy, and 
a very limited field for its development. 
Assailed by the usual misfortunes of 
heroes of romance, each in his way over- 
comes them, and is happy at last. 

This slender plot is happily set off with 
fresh pictures of Canadian scenery, and 
Teniers-like sketches of village life on the 
borders of the St. Lawrence. Dialogues, 
too, on subjects of political and social in- 
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terest, are interspersed throughout the 
narration, and show that the author had 
a higher aim in view than the mere grati- 
fication of curiosity. Their tone is in- 
tensely and exclusively Canadian. One 
might almost infer from them that the 
world was bounded by the Canadian 
frontier. A Parisian dandy, speaking of 
the Nubian deserts or the slopes of the 
Aimazon, would not use language very 
different from that in which the interlo- 
cutors allude to the United States. Patri- 
otism is all very well; but a poet and 
philosopher—who was never suspected of 
any lack of the virtue—has said, and 
Canadians would perhaps do well to re- 
member it: 


“Chacun est du pays de son intelligence : 
Je suis concitoyen de toute Ame qui pense, 
La vérité, c’est mon pays! 


NOTE FROM HENRY C. CAREY. 
[ We could not afford all the authors who 
may take exceptions to our notices of 
their works, space in our columns to 
refute the opinions we publish, but we 
give Mr. Carey the benefit of his remarks 
upon our brief notice of Mr. Smith’s 
Manual, in our last, for reasons that will 
be obvious enough to our readers. We 
will make no other remark on Mr. Ca- 
rey’s complaint than that we consider his 
argument against international copy-right 
is one of the strongest that could be made 
in favor of that measure. If Mr. Carey 
has not received that consideration from 
his countrymen to which his merits enti- 
tle him, it is because the non-existence of 
an international copy-right has rendered 
them intellectual vassals of Europe, and 
destroyed the feeling of independence in 
literature which they are so proud of in 
their politics. ] 
To the Editor of Putnam's Monthly. 

It is now sixteen years since I under- 
took to show that the English economists 
had been engaged in treating a leg or an 
arm under the mistaken belief that they 
were treating a body, and that the reason 
of this was that they had adopted princi- 
ples that had no foundation in truth, and 
could not, therefore, be made to explain 
the phenomena of the lungs, heart, or 
brain, the consequence of which had been 
that they had been compelled to eliminate 
all the nobler parts of the system, and 
confine their investigations to the meaner 
ones. I then showed that there existed 
simple and beautiful laws, by whose aid 
all the phenomena could readily be ex- 
plained, and that they constituted a great 
system of “social science,” perfectly har- 
monious in all its parts. This was a great 
work to undertake, and it might have 
been supposed that I would receive some 
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countenance, if not even aid, from the 
public press. Far from it, however. 
In the twelve years that followed its pub- 
lication, I never saw a single American 
notice of it that might not have been 
written by a student fresh from college 
and inflated with the idea that he had 
qualified himself for the office of critic by 
puzzling himself during the last term, in 
trying to understand the confused and 
worthless systems of Wayland or Say, 
which will account for no facts, and of 
which the several parties are in perpetual 
conflict with each other. At the end of 
that time, it began to be seen that my 
books were studied in Europe—that they 
had been, or were being, translated and 
republished—and finally it came to be 
known that my whole system, from com- 
mencement to close, had been reproduced 
by one of the ablest of European econo- 
mists, and among the most brilliant of 
French writers—and then, and not till 
then, it began to be thought by our own 
reviewers that I might, perhaps, have 
“some method in my madness.” Of this 
they are not even yet quite certain, for I 
have not yet been indorsed in England, 
the country that dictates all our modes of 
thought, and is as little competent for the 
task as almost any one in Europe. Never- 
theless, of all the reviewers who have for 
so many years thus treated “ social 
science,” nine-tenths are advocates of in- 
ternational copyright, as tending to give 
us American literature, and to promote 
originality of thought. It may be that 
fact would be its effects, but if so it isa 
measure against which our authors should 
to a man protest, for originality is death 
to their hopes of success. To furnish ori- 
ginal ideas, a man must have placed him- 
self in advance of his neighbors, and in 
advance of his reviewer—and as the lat- 
ter finds himself unable to determine their 
value, he slurs them over as best he may, 
and then, if benevolently disposed towards 
his victim, he praises him for something 
that is common to himself and a dozen 
others, and thus “damns him with faint 
praise.” If otherwise disposed, he waits 
until he can find some depreciating article 
by some stupid Englishman, and reprints 
that as evidence that his countryman is 
an ass. All this is precisely what has 
happened to me. Ill-natured articles by 
such Englishmen, ignorant of the first 
elements of social science, have been re- 
printed here, but in no single instance 
that I now recollect has any thing com- 
mendatory been republished. Such being 
the facts, would one err much in saying 
to an author, that if he would have his 
books to sell he must avoid all pretension 
to originality of thought ? 
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Some fifteen years since, I published 
a little book on credit and banking, which 
contains in 100 or 120 pages more infor- 
mation than can be found in all the Eng- 
lish books on the subject put together ; 
and the reason for this is, that I laid down 
some simple principles — those abstract 
ideas that your reviewer does not like ; 
and then showed that all the facts of 
the world were in accordance with them. 
Those ideas were adopted in France, and 
Ihave had for several years a book in 
which it is shown how readily by their 
aid all the revulsions of England and 
France could be accounted for. Within 
a month, I have received an elaborate 
work by an able writer, just from the 
press in France, in which my little vol- 
ume is freely used, and is pronounced to be 
“un des plus beaux ouvrages” on this sub- 
ject that has ever appeared. Nevertheless, 
having been so unfortunate as to contain 
original ideas, it never received the small- 
est notice here beyond some trumpery 
newspaper paragraph, while long articles 
were given to enormous English volumes, 
written down to the level of reviewers, 
and the authors of which proved nothing 
by their multiplicity of words, except 
that they had got to learn the A B C of the 
science they had undertaken to teach. 
And yet our people talk of the necessity 
of international copyright as tending to 
promote originality of thought ! 

Mr. Smith has, for the first time, given 
the world a manual of social science. 
Science must be based on laws. Laws 
are abstract ideas, and yet your reviewer, 
while talking of science, reproves him for 
his abstractions. His book is an excel- 
lent one, but it requires that its readers 
should take some little trouble to think, 
for there is no royal road to science. The 
stretch of thought that it requires is, how- 
ever, not greater than might be looked 
for in any clever college student. In ac- 
cordance with the fashion of the day he 
has called it political economy, and your 
reviewer has failed to see in it that social 
science he desiderates! Heaven help the 
authors should originality ever become 
the order of the day among them! 

The ultimate object of “social science ” 
is the determination of the conditions un- 
der which man advances most rapidly 
towards that perfect freedom of thought, 
speech, and action, necessary to his per- 
fect responsibility for his actions before 
God and man. The slave is an irrespon- 
sible being. To reach that highest point 
in science is the object of my last book, 
and to do so it was needed that I should 

over the whole ground occupied by 

r. Mill in his two ponderous octavos, 
and this is done in far less than a hun- 
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dred pages; and yet your reviewer ad- 
vises me to be more concise! The age of 
pocket encyclopzedias has, unfortunately, 
not yet arrived. The difference between 
Mr. Mill and myself is this: He has at- 
tempted to prove the truth of propositions 
that are not true, and to do this he has 
been compelled to bring together thou- 
sands of small facts that seemed as if 
they might do so, and the result is, that 
his various facts are in constant antagon- 
ism with each other, and his reader is be- 
wildered. He has no idea of any enlarged 
view of man and his actions, nor of the 
laws by which he and they are governed, 
and hence the multiplicity of words. I 
have given a few very simple principles, 
covering the whole ground, and have 
called in the chief nations of the earth to 
prove their truth, and thus establish the 
highest point to which social science can 
be carried, and yet, because I chose to 
call my book “The Slave-trade,” your re- 
viewer would have your readers believe 
that its object had been little more than 
the determination of a question relative 
to the trade in cotton, woollens, and iron ! 
I could not but ask myself if he had read 
the book. It seemed to me not, for if he 
had he certainly would have spared him- 
self the trouble of recommending me to 
study social science. Read it yourself, 
and then tell me if you know any other 
that throws so much light on that science. 

Among the contributors to the science. 
and among the most eminent writers of 
our day, are Guizot and De Tocqueville. 
Why are they soeminent? Because, hav- 
ing no idea of principles, or laws, they do 
not offer them to the consideration of their 
readers. Both of them prove that they 
do not know enough to define even the 
words about which they write—Civiliza- 
tion and Democracy. Their readers are 
beguiled with the idea that they are being 
taught, but they end as they began—not 
in the least wiser—and hence it is that 
the books have had so much success. 
Had they written over the heads of their 
reviewers, they would have been irretriev- 
ably lost. Their books are, disgracefully 
to us, text-books in our colleges, because 
they are written down to the level of our 
professor, an indispensable requisite for 
success in a text-book. In one of my 
books is a review of De Tocqueville, and I 
have just had a letter from an eminent 
French economist, expressing a strong de- 
sire that it should be translated and repub- 
lished, that the people of France might see 
and appreciate the real character of a book 
so popular among superficial men. 

Last autumn, when your publishers 
wrote me about contributions to the Ma- 
gazine original American thought, &e., I 
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replied, if you recollect, that my system 
being original, I could not write other- 
wise ; but that, for that reason, my con- 
tributions would not suitthem. To be ac- 
ceptable, it would be needed, as I said, that 
I should regrind Malthus, Ricardo, Mc- 
Culloch, &c., as your reviewer of Seward 
has just now done. WasI right or wrong? 
Would you have accepted a review of Mr. 
Seward, the author of which should have 
taken original American ground, and de- 
monstrated that there was a real social 
science, by the laws of which he was to 
be tried ? Would it have been as accept- 
able as one in which the existence of sci- 
ence is denied, and in which we are told 
that expediency is the test, while contra- 
dictions stare the writer in the face at 
every step of his progress? I fear not. 
Why then talk of original thought? We 
are bound up in the chains of intellectual 
slavery to a people far inferior to ourselves. 
A few days since, I had a conversation 
with the most accurate observer, and most 
original thinker, I have ever known, and 
the man, who, of all others, has done most 
in the country for the advancement of his 
science—and in the course of it, he said 
that he was “tired of life.’ There is, said 
he, nobody to talk to—no one to whom to 
communicate a new idea with any hope 
that it will be appreciated, even when it 
involves. perhaps, a total revolution in the 
science in which they are themselves en- 
gaged. Here, said he, I teach for years 
important ideas that are scarcely listened 
to, but in time they trayel to a distance, 
whence they return backed by the name 
of some learned Theban of Europe, who 
reaps all the credit of them. Is not this 
a true picture of the whole country? Is 
it not just what has happened between 
Bastiat and myself? Are we not in a 
state of vassalage of the most debasing 
kind? Should it continue to be so? Is 
it not time that we had at least one journal 
in which an original idea might be pro- 
duced without the certainty of its ruining 
the producer in the estimation of his coun- 
trymen? Your journal should be that 
one. We need a vehicle for American 
ideas, and not for the rehash of English 
ones. ; 
I am as anxious to see the educated 
white man free in the exercise and ex- 
pression of thought, as to see the ignorant 
negro free in the application of his mus- 
cular powers; and hence it is that I trou- 
ble you with this long letter. As regards 
my own doctrines, I have no fear for them 
since Europe has adopted them. They 
have made their way in despite of the sneers 
and frowns of our editors in the past, and 
are safe for the future. Sixteen years’ ex- 
verience has qualified me for attaching the 
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proper value to either praise or censure 
bestowed without knowledge, and though 
I may feel the kindness of the first, it in- 
spires me with no higher feeling of respect 
than the last. I desire the criticism of en- 
lightened men—men who feel the truth and 
pursue the search in a fair and honest spirit; 
but such criticism is hard tofind. Twenty 
years since I read that a man who had a 
theory to republish, had the labor of a 
life before him, and that such has always 
been the case, history furnishes evidence. 
So I have found it; but I can say with 
Galileo, “Ancora, si nuove.” I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that while the 
“old fogies” of Europe are against me, I 
have the young men who are to direct the 
modes of thought of future generations. 
Of the former, not a man has the courage 
to take up the gauntlet that I have re- 
peatedly thrown down among them in the 
pages of their own journal—the Journal 
des Economistes, of Paris. With this they 
are, as I see, reproached in the last number 
by an able disciple of the new school, whose 
article the editor found himself compelled, 
most unwillingly, to publish; such is his 
policy to shut out discussion. 

I will have the young men of this coun- 
try, as well as those of Europe. The ex- 
istence of a great social science will be ad- 
mitted, and it will be acknowledged that 
I had been the first to proclaim its laws, 
and all of those laws may be found by 
any careful student of that little book of 
mine of which your reviewer has so poor 
an opinion. 


Yours very truly, 
Henry C. Carey. 
Burlington, N. J., July 2, 1853. 


Nore From Dr. Brewer, Epiror oF 
Witson’s OrnitHoLtocy.—* An obser- 
vant and well-informed writer upon Fish- 
Hawks and Falcons, in the July number 
of Putnam’s Monthly, refers to an edi- 
tion of Wilson’s Ornithology, published, 
several years since, with a synopsis pre- 
pared by me, and attributes to me several 
extracts from its notes. Although this 
reference is made in quite a friendly spirit, 
and would be quite complimentary were 
it not based upon a misapprehension of 
the authorship of the passages in question, 
a due regard for the truth and the right- 
ful claims of the real writer, requires me 
to disclaim the credit for that which be- 
longs not to me, but is from the pen of 
quite another person. Not only are the 
passages quoted not mine, though at- 
tributed to me, but they are also adduced 
in confirmation of certain views in regard 
to a controverted point in Ornithology 
that are in dissonance from my own con- 
victions. I am equally unwilling to seem 
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to consent, by my silence, to appropriate 
honors that real!v belong to another, as 
well as to be made ct the same time to 
indorse and confirm views which I. be- 
lieve to be founded in error. I ask but a 
brief space in your valuable pages, that 
the correction may follow the original 
statement through the same channel to 
the public. 

The passages quoted by this writer and 
attributed to me are from the pen of a more 
accomplished Ornithologist, Sir William 
Jardine, of whose excellent edition of 
Wilson’s Ornithology, the one I edited 
was, to a great extent, but a reprint. 
The opinions of this writer, which I am 
thus made to seem to indorse, that the 
Fish-Hawk of this country is identical 
with the Osprey of Europe, or that either 
of them are the same species with the 
Pandion Leucocephalus of Australia, are 
not in accordance with my own belief. I 
am well aware that the pages of Putnam 
are not intended for the dry details of 
scientific researches. I ask not, therefore, 
to occupy any space with the anatomical 
and other investigations that demonstrate, 
very evidently to my own mind, that the 
Fish-Hawk and the Osprey, though pos- 
sessing many points of resemblance in 
external appearance and markings, as well 
as in many of their habits, are yet quite 
distinct and different species. Indeed this 
very observant writer in Putnam, himself, 
refers to a very striking and important 
difference between the habits of the Euro- 
pean and the American birds. While the 
former are found only in solitary pairs, 
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seldom frequent the sea-shore, but are al- 
most exclusively found on inland ponds and 
lakes, the American bird is rarely seen 
about our fresh-water rivers and lakes, 
but collects in large communities along our 
sea-coast. Besides this remarkable and 
constant difference of habits, essential va- 
riations in their anatomical structure have 
been found that warrant their separation 
into distinct species. I have also recently 
ascertained that well-defined and constant 
variations between the markings of the 
eggs of the American Fish-Hawk and the 
European Osprey confirm these specific 
differences. No opportunities, that I am 
aware of, have been afforded for any com- 
parisons of the anatomical structure of the 
Australian representative of this group 
with the European or American species. 
I have no doubt, however, that, whenever 
this comparison is carefully instituted, it 
will be found to be a distinct and separate 
species from either American or European. 
This belief amounts almost to conviction, 
from the possession in my cabinet of the 
egg of the Australian species, which ex- 
hibits positive and well-marked variations 
from my specimens of the egg of both 
European and American species. Thank- 
ing this writer, in common with many 
others of your readers, for his very excel- 
lent and attractive paper upon so inter- 
esting a family in Ornithology, I must at 
the same time disclaim all credit for the 
passages he so kindly assigned to my pen, 
and even dissent from at least one of their 
conclusions. Yours truly, 
Tuomas M. Brewer. 








